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Alexios G. C. Savvides, Oi MeyáAo: Kopvnvoi tno TpaeCovvrac Kai tov IHóvrov. Iotopiký exioxdrnnon 
tns Butavriviíc Avrokparopíac tov puxpaciatixod EAAnviopov, 1204-1461, 3rd edn. Thessaloniki: 
Kyriakidis Editions, 2016. Pp. 412. 
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The work under review is the third revised edition of Alexios Savvides’ volume on Trebizond that 
first came out in 2005. The book is suitable for a range of audiences: the author states that it is 
aimed at the general reader who is keen to learn about Trebizond, but the book also contains 
extensive annotation allowing for scholarly exploration of the topic. The volume is useful as a 
textbook for students taking a course on Trebizond, or even for scholarly readers who are non- 
specialists in Trapezuntine studies. The latter have recently become spoilt for choice. 

For a long time, William Miller’s Trebizond: The Last Greek Empire (1926) has been the 
go-to English-language overview on Trebizond used by scholars working on neighbouring areas 
of study." Nearly a century old, needless to say it is dated in terms of its bibliography and schol- 
arly perspective. Another oft-cited study on Trebizond is Emile Janssens’ Trébizonde en Colchide 
(1969), which - along with Miller’s work - is indebted to the ideas expressed in Jakob Philipp 
Fallmerayer’s Geschichte des kaiserthums von Trapezunt (1827) and merely updates it in terms 
of scholarship.” Anthony Bryer’s The Society and Institutions of the Empire of Trebizond (1967) 
still constitutes an insightful introduction to Trapezuntine studies and has suffered little from the 
passage of time. As an unpublished doctoral thesis it is, however, inaccessible to most readers. 
Bryer’s other seminal works, notably the Byzantine Monuments and Topography of the Pontos, 
constitute a milestone in Trapezuntine studies yet exceed the scope of the reader looking for a 
brief general introduction. Only in the last two decades has the need for an updated introduction 
to Trapezuntine history been addressed for the Greek and Russian readership. 

In 1999, Vasileios Lymperopoulos published O Butavriv6s Hóvroc, which out of three recent 
introductory "works is best suited for the general reader." Lymperopoulos' book covers a surpris- 
ing variety of topics related to Trapezuntine history such as the life of Michael Panaretos or four- 
teenth-century factional rivalries. In 2007, Sergey Karpov's Hcmopua Tpanesynückoà umnepuu 
(Istoriya Trapezundskoi Imperii) marked the apex of forty years of scholarship." This monumen- 

tal monograph synthesises Karpov's arguments, the most recent research on Trebizond and both 

a chronological and thematic overview of the Trapezuntine period and has recently been trans- 
lated into Greek.’ Savvides’ work fits between those by Karpov and Lymperopoulos. The author 
promises an overview of the history of the Trapezuntine period and the various scholarly issues 
associated with it, such as the foundation of the Trapezuntine polity or its relationship with Con- 
stantinople. This is an ambitious task for 150 extensively annotated pages of text and therefore, 
as expected, the analysis does not engage in depth with the present scholarly debates in Trapezun- 
tine studies. The volume provides a well-rounded and up-to-date overview of the history of the 
Trapezuntine polity. The reader should not expect novel theories about questions such as the 
relationship between the Trapezuntine and Constantinopolitan rulers or political ideology. The 
author's perspective on the various questions addressed could have been more strongly articu- 
lated in the main text of the monograph. Savvides has published significantly on various topics 
related to the Middle and Late Byzantine periods, such as prosopography, and although referen- 
ces to his original research are included in the annotations, his contribution to Trapezuntine stud- 
ies merits a greater emphasis. The deeper exploration of this late medieval polity can be 
undertaken by the avid reader through the extensive footnotes, appendices and bibliography, 
which form a useful resource. 

The main text is divided into three chapters that approach Trapezuntine history through a 
selection of conventional dates. Chapter 1 discusses the foundation and establishment of the 


1 W. Miller, Trebizond, the Last Greek Empire of the Byzantine Era, 1204-1461 (London 1926). 

2 J.P. Fallmerayer, Geschichte des Kaiserthums von Trapezunt (Munich 1827); E. Janssens, Trébizonde en 
Colchide (Brussels 1969). 

3 V. Ch. Lymperopoulos, O Bu£avrivóg Ilóvrog. H Avrokparopía tng Tpanelovvrac (1204-1461), o yópoc, oi 
&vOpooi, 1 oikovopia (Athens 1999). 

4 S.P. Karpov, Hcmopus Tpanesyuóckoii umnepuu (St Petersburg 2007). 

5 S. P. Karpov, Iotopia tno Avrokparopíog tc Tpanelovvrac, E. Kritsefskagia and A. Eustathiou (trans.) 
(Athens, 2017) 
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Trapezuntine polity in 1204-1297. The second chapter focuses on the fourteenth century as a 
period of the uneasy preservation and temporary heyday of the polity, in 1297-1390. The final 
chapter addresses the ‘seven decades of contest and diplomatic inconsistency’ in 1390-1461 and 
the demise of Trapezuntine rule. These chapters are Elore by useful appendices including a 
list of the rulers, a survey of Trapezuntine authors, the family of the Tzanichitai and the practice 
of Trapezuntine marriage alliances. Each of these topics could be addressed in a depth beyond 
the scope of the current work. The book contains extensive reproductions of historical sources, 
such as Fallmerayer’s rendering of Panaretos’ chronicle and colour plates of Trapezuntine coins 
and art. The reasons for the selection of this material are not explained in the main text nor do 
the reproductions contain references to their original publications. These additional materials 
would have worked better as textbook illustrations, in a more limited selection. 

In addition to corrections of typographical errors, the additions to the third edition mainly 
consist of bibliographical additions, as was the case with the additions to the second edition. The 
emphasis on a Greek audience is evident in the forewords to the new editions and in the bib- 
liographical notes, where literature published in Greece since the first edition are singled out. It 
would have been more useful for the author to include the significant number of international 
publications in Trapezuntine studies in the past decade, which has opportunely seen a surge of 
scholarly interest in the field.° 

The book is written in elegant yet easily readable Greek. Its translation into any language in 
which undergraduate or Masters level courses on Trebizond are available would be justified. 


Annika S. E. Asp 
University of Birmingham 


Tom Papademetriou, Render unto the Sultan. Power, Authority, and the Greek Orthodox 
Church in the Early Ottoman Centuries. Oxford: OUP 2015. Pp. 272 + 9 illustrations 
DOI: 10.1017/byz.2018.13 


In recent years the late Ottoman era has become an increasingly popular topic in research and fic- 
tion. Despite what might be called an Ottoman revival, the early Ottoman centuries have so far 
not attracted much attention. ThusTom Papademetriou's Render unto the Sultan is a most wel- 
come contribution to the growing body of research on Ottoman historiography and the Greek 
Orthodox communities in the Ottoman Empire. 

Papademetriou's study proposes a new approach to interpreting the role of the Orthodox 
Church during the first centuries of Ottoman rule by consulting Ottoman sources such as tax 
registers in combination with the traditional Greek chronicles and Western travelogues that have 
hitherto formed the basis of central works of history by Runciman, Vakalopoulos and others 
whom he accuses of orientalism, anachronisms and ethnocentrism. Thus the famous agreement 
between Mehmet the Conqueror and Patriarch Gennadios Scholarios in 1454 has been mistak- 
enly interpreted as a symbol of the Ottoman state's recognition of the Patriarch's role as commu- 
nity leader. According to Papademetriou, the sources that exist from the first centuries of 


6 Some examples of recent publications include S. P. Karpov, ‘Was Trebizond Really Captured by Uzun 
Hasan after 1461? New Archival Evidences’, Byzantina Mediterranea: Festschrift für Jobannes Koder zum 
65. Geburstag (Vienna 2007) 295-302; G. Peers, ‘Art and Identity in an Amulet Roll from Fourteenth- 
Century Trebizond’, Church History and Religious Culture 89 (1) (2009) 153-781; P. Melichar, ‘Sins of 
Female Founders in Late Byzantium and Trebizond', Wiener Jabrbucb Für Kunstgeschichte 60 (2012) 409- 
16; A. Alexakis and G. Mavromatis, ‘Eleven Documents from the Acta of the Monastery of St. John the 
Forerunner of Vazelon in Trebizond', Myriobiblos. Essays on Byzantine Literature and Culture (Berlin; 
Boston 2015) 1-24; A. Tzavara, 'Conflicts, Caravans and Silk: Some Aspects of the Venetian Presence in 
Trebizond (1371-1376), Union in Separation. Diasporic Groups and Identitites in the Eastern 
Mediterranean (Rome 2015) 287-310; A. Eastmond (ed.), Byzantium’s Other Empire: Trebizond (Istanbul 
2016); R. Shukurov, The Byzantine Turks, 1204-1461 (Leiden 2016). 
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Cavafy and Niketas Choniates: a possible source for ‘Waiting for the 
barbarians' 


Filippomaria Pontani 


Università Ca' Foscari, Venice 
f-.pontaniQunive.it 


This article suggests that a possible source of inspiration for Cavafy's poem ‘Waiting for 
the barbarians’ can be identified in a passage of the Byzantine historian Niketas 
Choniates concerning the arrival of German ambassadors at the court of Alexios III in 
Constantinople in 1196. The context of diplomacy, the city’s decadent atmosphere, the 
emperor’s self-humiliation and the unsuccessful ostentation of luxury and royal attire 
are prominent features linking both texts. 


Keywords: Modern Greek poetry; reception of Byzantium; intertextuality 


‘Waiting for the barbarians’ (written December 1898, first published 1904), perhaps 
Cavafy’s most famous poem,’ depicts what George Seferis would have called a ‘pseudo- 
historical’ scenario: owing to the absence of any proper name, it gives the impression, 
perhaps more conspicuously than any other ‘ancient’ poem, of straddling the boundary 
between the historical and the symbolic; it has also been judged the earliest example of 
Cavafy’s mixture of ‘exterior representation, historical episode and interior monologue 
of the poet’.* This state of affairs should drive exegetes away from Ouellenforschung in 


the strict sense, and foster research into the identification of ‘sources’ in the looser sense 


of ‘background to the creation of the poem". 


1 See N. Vagenas, XvvouiAóvrog pe tov Koffápg (Athens 2000) 26. In this anthology I would point in 
particular to the insightful Nachdichtungen by L. A. de Villena (op. cit., 183), which hints at the sack of 
Rome by Alaric in 410, and Jovan Hristic (op. cit., 323) on the arrival of the barbarians. 

2 See G. Seferis, ‘Axdpn àiya yia tov AAetavópwó', Aokiuéc, I (Athens 1974) 409. On the idea of the 
‘historical consciousness’ in Cavafy’s poems see also G. Seferis, ‘K. II. KaB&gne, O. X. Edot: zapóAAnAor 
(1946), op. cit., I, 324-63: 340 and 352-6); M. Pieris, 'Kafégng kor totopia’ (1983), in M. Pieris (ed.), 
Etoaywyy omv xoígog rov Kefáon (Iraklio 2006) 397-411: 403; A. Hirst, ‘C. P. Cavafy: Byzantine 
historian?’, Kájzog 8 (2000) 45-74; Ch. Milionis, ‘K. II. KoaBé&gne: Iepuiévovrag tovc poappépovg', in 
Tpaxtixé tpitov auuzooíov zoígonc (Athens 1984) 197-204: 203-4. 

3 R. Beaton, ‘The history man’, Journal of the Hellenic Diaspora 10.1-2 (1983) 23-44: 25. 

4 Seferis, Aoxyiéc, I, 394. 

5 As in G. Fatouros, ‘Some unknown sources of inspiration in the works of C. P. Cavafy', Byzantine and 
Modern Greek Studies 24 (2000) 211-27: 211-12. 


O Centre for Byzantine, Ottoman and Modern Greek Studies, University of Birmingham, 2018 
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According to one of Cavafy's own notes on ‘Waiting for the barbarians’, published 
by Savvidis in 1991, 'given that I took the barbarians as a symbol, it was natural to 
speak about consuls and praetors; the emperor, the senators and the orators are not nec- 
essarily Roman things’. As a matter of fact, while the references to the magistrates (ll. 3, 
4, 8, 16) evidently conjure up a setting in Rome, no extant source relates a remotely 
comparable event in Roman history, not even during either of the two invasions that 
brought barbaric tribes to the capital of the empire: the Visigoths in 410 and the Van- 
dals in 455 CE." 

To be sure, the attitude towards barbarians was sometimes ambivalent in 
Latin culture (indeed, through the centuries they were increasingly integrated into 
the military and the administration);? but there is no evidence that any emperor 
ever openly surrendered to invading tribes, more or less implicitly regarded their 
leaders as liberators, or opened the city's gates to them. Therefore, while Micha- 
letos' arguments in favour of a Roman location (the institutions, the allusion to 
the toga picta, the references to military triumph) are intrinsically sound, they 
prove inconclusive in pinning down any specific moment in the history of the 
Empire.? 

Some scholars have noticed similarities with a famous scene during the Gallic sack 
of Rome in 390 BCE (Livy 5.40-41; Plutarch, Life of Camillus 21.4 and 22.5-6), when 
the elderly magistrates, dressed in their solemn garments and sitting on imposing chairs, 
waited for the barbarians' arrival in an empty town, as the rest of the population had 
sought refuge on the Capitol.'° Despite the further arguments brought by Stratis Tsirkas 
(who additionally detected a source of inspiration in Kleon Rangavis' play Julian the 


6 K.P. Kavafis, Ta xompata (1897-1918), ed. G. P. Savvidis, 2? edn (Athens 1991) 174. 

7 In 410 emperor Honorius was not in Rome (he had moved to Ravenna), and in 455 emperor Petronius 
Maximus was killed by the mob while trying to flee the town. Accounts of the sack of Rome by Alaric and 
Genseric, as well as of Odoacer's coup in 476, were available in several Greek sources known to Cavafy, 
such as Zosimus, Sozomen and above all Procopius' Wars (see e.g. U. Roberto, Roma capta (Rome and Bari 
2012)), and Cavafy was familiar with Alaric's descent into Greece in 396: D. Haas, 'Cavafy's reading notes 
on Gibbon's “Decline and Fall", Folia Neobellenica 4 (1982) 25-96: 56-9; J. Anton, H zoígor Kau y nointiKy 
tov K.II. Koffágn (Athens 2000) 250-2. 

8 See e.g. T. S. Burns, Rome and the Barbarians (Baltimore and London 2003). 

9 G. Michaletos, KeBagixd Oéguata (Athens 1955) 6-23 and 43-6. More thoughts on the Roman setting in 
M. Gialourakis, O Kafágnç rov Kepadaiov T: SvvopiAtes pe tov Tipo MaA&vo (Alexandria 1959) 130; F. M. 
Pontani (ed.), Kavafis. Poesie (Milan 1961) 485; K. P. Kavafis, Hopara, ed. G. P. Savvidis (Athens 1963), I, 
124; E. Keeley, Cavafy's Alexandria (London 1976) 30-1. 

10 Michaletos, KaBagixd, 18-19 and 64; S. Tsirkas, O Kofféqng kou n exoyií tov (Athens 1958) 332-3. 
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Apostate),'' this analogy with the Gallic sack neglects the fact that this traumatic event 
was less the beginning of irreversible decline than the last setback of Roman power 
before centuries of grandeur." The decision of the elderly Romans to remain in town, 
clad in their solemn togas or sitting on ivory thrones in the forum, far from being an act 
of resignation or a mere attempt to impress the enemy (an effect they nevertheless 
achieved, but through their unexpected bravery and gravitas rather than their attire or 
their luxury: Plutarch, Camillus 22.6 rjv obv Bað a tois Takats mpdc trjv &coníav), has 
the distinctly heroic flavour of a sacral devotio and of a stern, symbolic resistance 
against a strong and dangerous enemy. 

Seferis, one of Cavafy’s most subtle readers, once claimed for “Waiting for the bar- 
barians’ a Byzantine, strictly speaking ‘Phanariot’ tone;'’ and according to one of his 
contemporaries, the poet claimed to be ‘four-quarters Byzantine and three-quarters 
Alexandrian’.'* It seems to me that the backbone of Cavafy's poem shares some impor- 
tant features with a famous passage of the Byzantine historian Niketas Choniates 
(T1217) describing how the emperor Alexios III Angelos received at court in Constanti- 
nople two ambassadors of the German emperor Henry VI Hohenstaufen, who had just 
asked for an enormous amount of money in exchange for his withdrawal from the vast 
region stretching from Epiros to Thrace, which he regarded as legitimately belonging to 
his own rather than to the Eastern Roman empire. It is Christmas Day, 1196. '° 


Because the emperor whose reign we are now recounting could not dismiss the 
envoys empty-handed, he consented to pay money in return for peace, 
something which had never been done up to this time. Alexios, intent on 
extolling the wealth of the Roman empire, undertook no task suited to the 
times but did that which was neither worthy of respect nor seemly and almost 


11 S. Tsirkas, O zoArrikó; Kofáqng (Athens 1971) 330-2. I share the scepticism of K. Dimaras, Xóuukro I" 
(Athens 1992) 141: the historical context is quite different (there is no reference to barbarians in the play, 
nor to the real threat of a collapse of the empire), and verbal parallels are limited to the rather conventional 
lines describing the emperor's grandeur (part I, sc. 9, in the words of the megas domestikos: ‘av o to otéppa 
PEPWV, avrokp&top ov, / xot o kparoóv TO oxrjzrpov, EidwAov ypvoovv / TOV poppaKOLOwV eKOapBovv ta 
oppate’). I shall not dwell on Tsirkas’ attempt (328) to detect hidden references to the topography of 
Alexandria, nor on his unlikely proposal of interpreting the poem as an oblique reference to the 1899 war 
between Sudan and the British army commanded by Lord Kitchener (Tsirkas, O Koffápgc, 334-6; Tsirkas, O 
moAitix6c, 52-4), which has been vigorously countered both in recent and in less recent times (M. McKinsey, 
'Avatntóvtac touc papB&pouc’, in H zoígor tov kpáparoç (Athens 2000) 37-45; M. Gialourakis, KaBdéene: 
anró tov IIpíozo otrov KapA Mapé (Athens 1975) 156-8; Gialourakis, O KaBdonc, 134-6; see however L. 
Arampatzidou, "The Empire awaits the barbarians: a new perspective', Journal of Modern Greek Studies 
29.2 (2011) 171-90: 182-3). 

12 See Gialourakis, O KaBdons, 133 and Michaletos, KaBagixd, 18. 

13 Seferis, Aokiuéc, I, 395. 

14 K. Ftyaras, ‘To 1928 1j 29 j.X. otv AdeEcvbpeta’, Xáprgg 5-6 (1983) 545-7: 546. See P. Jeffreys, 
Reframing Decadence: C. P. Cavafy's Imaginary Portraits (Ithaca, NY 2015) 227. 

15 Niketas Choniates, Historia, ed. J.-L. van Dieten (Berlin 1975), 15.10.4, pp. 477.66-478.1. See the 
translation, the apparatus fontium and the commentary on this elaborated passage in A. Pontani (ed.), 
Niceta Coniata. Grandezza e catastrofe di Bisanzio, III (Milan 2014) 464-6. 
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ridiculed the Romans. On the feast of Christ’s Nativity, he donned his imperial 
robe set with precious stones, and commanded the others to put on their 
garments with the broad purple stripe and interwoven with gold [tac 
Xpvoodgeic xepi0éc0ot Kai tAATVOT}HOUS éoOrjrac]. The Germans were so far 
from being astonished by what they saw [&xOopBor toig Spwpévoic tovto 
gavrvat] that their smouldering desire was kindled into a flame by the splendid 
attire of the Romans, and they wished the sooner to conquer the Greeks, 
whom they thought cowardly in warfare and devoted to servile luxuries. ... 
"The Germans - they said - have neither need of such spectacles, nor do they 
wish to become worshippers of ornaments and garments secured by brooches 
suited only for women who like makeup, headdresses, glittering earrings, and 
being attractive to men’. To frighten the Romans they said, “The time has now 
come to take off womanly brooches and to put on iron instead of gold.’ 
Should the embassy fail in its purpose and the Romans not agree to the will of 
their lord and emperor, then they would have to stand in battle against men 
who are not adorned by precious stones like meadows in bloom, and who do 
not swell in pride because of pearls shimmering like moonlight; neither are 
they inebriated with amethysts [toic ópie066otc peðvovor AiPaétv], nor are they 
coloured in purple and gold like the proud Median bird [the peacock], but 
being the foster-sons of Ares, their eyes are inflamed by the fire of wrath like 
the glowing gemstones, and the clotted beads of sweat from their day-long toil 
outshine the pearls in the beauty of their adornment.'^ 


The main analogy between this account and Cavafy's poem is that both are tales of 
passive humiliation and ridicule. The central stanzas of “Waiting for the barbarians’ (ll. 
8-21) are virtually the only lines to describe real, ongoing action in the poem: while we 
find elsewhere negative traces of immobility and emptiness (no orators in the forum, no 
legislators in the Senate, empty streets, a waiting emperor), this section describes the ini- 
tiative taken by the imperial entourage in the face of imminent danger. And this is not a 
political (let alone military) response: for one thing, we are not told in the poem whether 
the barbarians will arrive to ravage and plunder the town, or - as seems likelier - in view 
of a preliminary diplomatic meeting (ll. 12-13 ‘the emperor is waiting to receive their 
leader’). In any case, it is clear that the members of the ruling elite are ready to surrender 
to the newcomers, and that they have decided to wear their solemn official garments and 
to put on their most precious jewels, for ‘such things impress the barbarians’ - a last, 


16 Translation adapted from H. J. Magoulias, O City of Byzantium. Annals of Niketas Choniates (Detroit 
1984) 262. Two flaws in Magoulias’ notoriously unreliable translation concern crucial sentences: instead of 
‘that... almost ridiculed the Romans’ (pvév jukpoó npòs Popaiœwv cat&yedovy, i.e. it turned to the ludibrium of 
the Romans), Magoulias wrongly translates ‘which appeared almost ridiculous in the eyes of the Romans’. 
More importantly, instead of ‘the Germans were so far from being astonished by what they saw’ (tooodtov 
areixov ÉkOapflot toic ópopévoig tovto qavrjvou), Magoulias misunderstands the verb &netyov and has ‘so 
astonished were the Germans by what they saw’. Magoulias’ mistakes are unfortunately inherited by recent 
scholars: A. Simpson, Niketas Choniates. A Historiographical Study (Oxford 2013) 261; A. Simpson and S. 
Efthymiadis, Niketas Choniates. A Historian and a Writer (Geneva 2009) 23. 
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formal defence of their pristine dignity through the ostentation of wealth and luxury, a 
final, pointless reaffirmation of their alleged superiority in terms of nobility and prestige 
(the scrolls, the titles). 

This artifice is obviously a trick, a vile self-deception that sheds discredit on the very 
insignia of royalty (xpógc Popaíov kat&yedwv, as Niketas would put it): those symbols, 
as well as the togas, the jewels and the crowns, were actually meant to represent - as 
had been the case during the Gallic sack of 390 BCE - the real dignity and the real val- 
ues of Rome; in the present situation, however, they serve as the tools of a sad masquer- 
ade intended to dazzle an enemy who is threatening to subvert the empire, its laws and 
its customs without facing any resistance on the part of the locals. 

The peculiar role of clothing deserves special mention here. This is the earliest poem 
in which Cavafy gives a special contextual and political function to garments: ' later 
ones include 'King Demetrios' (1906), with Demetrios Poliorketes changing his clothes 
‘like an actor’ after his defeat, ‘Alexandrian Kings’ (1912), with the emphasis on Caesa- 
rion's outward appearance, and the 'Seleucid's Displeasure' (1915), where king Deme- 
trios provides Ptolemy with the appropriate regal attributes (gold, purple, diamonds). 
Perhaps the best-known text of this category is ‘Manuel Komnenos’ (1905, published 
1915), where the decision of the Byzantine emperor Manuel I (11180) to dress as a 
monk shortly before his death appears less as a sincere religious conversion than a ner- 
vous reaction to the premonition of death, an awkward and pathetic denial of his real 
ethos and of his worldly grandeur, '? as well as of his gravitas, his coherence and his dig- 
nity; ° not surprisingly, Cavafy's source for this poem is another famous passage of 
Niketas Choniates.”° 


17 Savvidis, Mikpá, 227-31. See also D. Haas, Le probléme religieux dans l'oeuvre de Cavafy (Paris 1996) 
428-30. That the poems listed here belong to the vast Cavafian topic of the rtmoeic and tyv e€ovoia is also 
maintained by G. Dallas, Kafágnç Kou totopia (Athens 1974) 147-8. 

18 On the meaning of this poem (and the ‘falsity of its perspective’) see A. Hirst, "Two cheers for Byzantium: 
equivocal attitudes in the poetry of Palamas and Cavafy’, in D. Ricks and P. Magdalino (eds), Byzantium 
and the Modern Greek Identity (Aldershot 1998) 105-17: 111 (followed by S. Ekdawi, 'Cavafy's 
Byzantium', Byzantine and Modern Greek Studies 20 (1996) 17-34: 28), and particularly A. Hirst, 'C. P. 
Cavafy: Byzantine historian?', Káuroç 8 (2000) 45-74: 48-53; but already F. M. Pontani, ‘Saggio sulla 
poesia di Costantino Cavafis’, Ezifeóproig eAAnvoitadixic nvevpatixis koivwviaç 4 (1940) 521-40 and 590- 
604: 526; G. Savvidis, Baciká Oguata tng moinons rov KaBden (Athens 1993) 63. A meticulous analysis, albeit 
leading to a different conclusion, is provided by Haas, Le probléme religieux, 413-41 (esp. 435-41); see also 
P. A. Agapitos, ‘Byzantium in the poetry of Kostis Palamas and C. P. Cavafy', Kampos 2 (1994) 1-20; and 
Jeffreys, Reframing, 146-48. 

19 As opposed to the ideal strategy described in “The god abandons Anthony’ (1910). We should thus 
probably refrain from ranging ‘Manuel Komnenos’ together with the poems concerning aélompémeta, as 
Dallas, KaBdonc, 147 does (following e.g. A. Gialouris, ‘O Kafé«png kat to BuG&vtto', ITvevuarikf Zor 2, 25-6 
(1938) 153-7: 154). 

20 Niketas Choniates, Historia 8.7.4, pp. 221-22 van Dieten. See Gialouris, ‘ʻO Kaféqnc', 154; F. M. 
Pontani, Ezrá óokiue Kou ueAevijuara yix tov Kapéen (1936-1974) (Athens 1991) 59 (= Id., ‘Fonti della poesia 
di Kavafis’, Rivista di cultura greco-italiana 3 (1940) 657-69: 662); Malanos, O xomntrc, 316-17; Fatouros, 
‘Some unknown’, 224-5. 
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In his account of the diplomatic meeting between Alexios III and the ambassadors 
of Henry VI, Niketas is not describing the siege of a city, nor - at least openly - the 
decline of a civilization. Yet, having renounced any form of resistance, Alexios and his 
court follow precisely the same strategy as Cavafy's emperor, namely they try to impress 
y 


the enemies (note the term @épBoc, which occurs in both contexts)?! through a solemn 


ritual that has sometimes been connected with prokypsis.^? This ritual culminates in a 
magniloquent ostentation of luxury and wealth, including long official robes (the laticla- 
vid, to be compared with Cavafy's purple, embroidered togas) and expensive jewels 
(note in particular the amethyst appearing in both texts).^? In exactly the same terms 
defined by Theophylact of Ochrid a century earlier,” if Alexios’ strategy was intended 
to mitigate the sanctions imposed on the Byzantines, then the outcome is embarrassing, 
for the emperor and his court end up being ridiculed by the Germans,?? who disdain- 


fully argue that they are a virile nation, utterly alien to this kind of luxury or effeminate 


attitude and - one might extrapolate - to scrolls and empty titles as well.*° 


21 The first published version of the poem (1904) had ‘kar mévta or p&pBopor p avt& Oxpmavovtar’ (see 
Tsirkas, O Koffágnc, 327), which is even closer to Niketas’ wording '£x0apflot.. pavivar’. 

22 See G. Dagron, ‘Trénes pour un empereur’, in A. Avramea et al. (eds), Byzantium: State and Society 
(Athens 2003) 179-203: 184-5, insisting on the symbolism of this ritual, and on its ‘théatralisation’ starting 
precisely with the 1196 episode. Scepticism on the definition of this ritual as mpdxviic is expressed by R. 
Macrides, J. A. Munitiz and D. Angelov, Pseudo-Kodinos and the Constantinopolitan Court: Offices and 
Ceremonies (Farnham 2013) 404-5. 

23 As for jewels (coupled with the empty imperial titles), we find a similar hint in ‘Alexandrian kings’ (see 
Milionis, ‘K.I. Kofióqnc', 199-203), but elements of luxury, variously declined, are quite frequent in 
Cavafy's poems: see Haas, Le probléme religieux, 263-85. It should be remarked that in Niketas' text the 
word ópie06001c, accepted by editors against the manuscript's év 0vá&coic, occurs in the apparatus of Bekker's 
1835 edition, and is guaranteed by the paretymologic link with the immediately following pe8vovo1. 

24 Theophyl. Achrid. Opera I, p. 193.21-27 Gautier (a speech for Constantine Doukas): ‘don’t believe that 
your golden and “purple mantle” [Diod. Sic. 5.40.1] will subjugate the “servants of Ares" [I]. 2.110 al.], men 
with the “terrible gaze" [I]. 3.342] of a lion, if they do not see you dressed in a “bronze armour” [II 4.448 al.] 
and ready to fight in person: for no barbarian is startled when he sees the emperor in the garments of a 
bridegroom, but he rather pokes fun at him and his gold as if he were a child, and mocks him as effeminate 
and cowardly, believing he can be killed without even a punch": this passage (for which no ancient source is 
detected by K. Praechter, 'Antike Quellen des Theophylaktos von Bulgarien’, Byzantinische Zeitschrift 1 
(1892) 399-414) was spotted by Simpson, Niketas, 261. On a possible link between Cavafy and 
Theophylact see M. Mullett, Theophylact of Ochrid (London 1997) 282-3. 

25 On this 'humiliating deconstruction' of the court's rhetoric and taxis see A. Kaldellis, "Paradox, reversal, 
and the meaning of history’, in Simpson and Efthymiadis, Niketas Choniates, 75-110: 92-3. Shortly after 
this episode, a similar, embarrassing outcome characterized the Sicilian embassy of Eumathios Philokalos, 
who was granted permission by Alexios to appear at Henry's court in his official solemn attire, and was then 
ridiculed by the Germans (Nik. Chon. 15.10.5, p. 478.3-11 van Dieten). 

26 This reciprocal attitude of contempt is far from isolated in the context of the Byzantine-Western 
relationship during the centuries of the Crusades: see A. Pontani, Niceta Coniata III, 464-5; P. Schreiner, 
‘Byzanz und der Westen: Die gegenseitige Betrachtungsweise in der Literatur des 12. Jahrhunderts’, in A. 
Haverkamp (ed.), Friedrich Barbarossa (Sigmaringen 1992) 551-80 (with further bibliography). 
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In fact, Niketas’ Germans do not match the image of Cavafy’s expected barbarians, 
for they present themselves as the genuine defenders of the good old values long lost in 
Constantinople’s decadent atmosphere:”’ far from fulfilling the barbarian stereotype of 
illiteracy and rudeness (‘they are bored by rhetoric and public speaking’, l. 27 of Cavafy’s 
poem), they display high rhetorical skills, proving even more persuasive than the Greeks 
themselves.^? Historically, this is not surprising, for among the ambassadors there was 
such a learned scholar as Heinrich von Kalden; but it must be stressed that the depiction 
of the Northern peoples as B&pBapot is frequent both in Niketas’ history (especially in the 
account of the sack of Constantinople in 1204) and in other Byzantine authors; indeed, it 
belongs to a very typical Byzantine attitude (and a very institutional one: at court there 
was a minister ¿nì tOv BapBapwv, and emperors were often judged on the basis of their 
military deeds against the B&pBapot) vis-à-vis the shaved Westerners, who do not speak 
their language, and whose armies ravage their land with no sense of piety or respect for 
holy shrines or masterpieces of art.*” Technically speaking, Alexios III in Niketas’ scene is 
indeed *waiting for the barbarians', who then come and humiliate him and his nation. 

Still, for all his disdain towards foreign invaders, Niketas proves the most implacable 
critic of the declining Byzantine state, vexed by corruption at the court, inadequate 
emperors, adulation and envy. In his sophisticated style, Niketas pays peculiar attention 
to the ethos and the moral flaws of his characters. ? In his view, the moral decay of the 
ruling elite justified the fall of Byzantium in 1204, during which the Latins simply played 
the role of the providential punishers (koAaotai) of an immoral and vicious empire.?! 


27 The stress laid on imperial garments is particularly ironic, for precisely after this embassy Alexios was 
obliged - in order to be able to pay the Western emperor - to strip the tombs of his predecessors of their 
apparel and paraments, leaving the emperors naked, with their ‘ultimate coat’, éoyatoc xyvróv: see Nik. 
Chon. 15.10.6, with A. Pontani, Niceta Coniata III, 467. 

28 See Nik. Chon. 15.10.3, p. 476 van Dieten. 

29 On the general issue see K. Lechner, ‘Hellenen und Barbaren im Weltbild der Byzantiner’, Ph.D. thesis, 
Univ. of Munich 1954, 74-95, and 105-6 on the Latins being labelled as ‘barbarians’. Specifically on Niketas 
see esp. Nik. Chon. 10.6.7-8, p. 301.9ff. van Dieten (also 299.50), the famous passage where Niketas states 
the irreconcilable ‘y&opa Svapopm&c’ between Byzantines and Latins. See also 17.6.2 (p. 560.21); 18.8.3 
(p. 581); 19.3.6 (p. 590.2); de stat. 2.8 (p. 649.24). On the barbarians’ greed as a topos in Byzantine 
literature see A. Pontani, Niceta Coniata. Grandezza e catastrofe di Bisanzio, II (Milan 1999) 751-2 note 
129; on the general issue of Niketas’ attitude towards the Latins see C. Asdracha, ‘L’image de l'homme 
occidental à Byzance’, Byzantinoslavica 44 (1983) 31-40; O. J. Schmitt, ‘Das Normannenbild im 
Geschichtswerk des Niketas Choniates’, Jarbbuch der Osterreichischen Byzantinistik 47 (1997) 157-77, esp. 
168-9; Harris, ‘Distortion’, esp. 19-21. 

30 An overview on these topics in A. Kazhdan, Introduzione, in A. Kazhdan, A. Pontani and R. Maisano 
(eds), Grandezza e catastrofe di Bisanzio, I (Milano 1994), xxi-xxix; Simpson, Niketas Choniates. Compare 
the attitude of Cavafy’s Byzantine poems (see below), which ‘present, mainly in dramatic form, and 
sometimes through fictional characters, the realities of Byzantine politics... Byzantium as a state divided 
against itself’ (Hirst, “Two cheers’, 112). 

31 See e.g. Nik. Chon. 19.2.1 (p. 586.67-69 van Dieten): ‘ty yap oxtiótr Kai oikoupdths TOV TH Popaiwv 
xewpujóvrov mp&ypata 8wooràg rjv Kai KoAmotas robo Anotàg neiohveykev’, ‘the negligence and the 
inaction of those who were governing the state of the Romans brought to us these plunderers as judges and 
chastisers’ (note the pun in the Greek). See also J. Harris, ‘Distortion, divine providence and genre in Nicetas 


Choniates’ account of the collapse of Byzantium 1180-1204’, Journal of Medieval History 26 (2000) 19-31: 
47 234 
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Niketas views the moment of Alexios III's self-ridiculing in front of the Germans, of his 
(vain) loss of ceuvóv,? of this unprecedented acquiescence to foreign requests, ? as an 
important step towards the catastrophe of 1204: this is made clear by the immediately 
following lament over the fate of Constantinople, and by Niketas' recurrent apocalyptic 
tone.** 

A similar view of the moral and political decay of the Byzantine empire was held by 
two great modern historians who knew Niketas very well and who were in turn both 
well known to Cavafy. Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire devotes few 
but significant pages to Isaac Angelos (who ‘slept on the throne, and was awakened 
only by the sound of pleasure’) and to his brother and successor Alexios III (in whose 
unworthy hands ‘the remains of the Greek empire crumbled into dust’).*? More impor- 
tantly, the 19th-century Greek historian Konstantinos Paparrigopoulos insisted that 
under Alexios’ kingdom ‘the internal paralysis reached its peak, and the external dan- 
gers became more fearful than ever’, indeed ‘medieval Hellenism faded out and pre- 
pared to surrender’.*” 

Between 1888 and 1892, Gibbon and Paparrigopoulos had been Cavafy’s chief 
sources of inspiration for a set of eleven historical poems called ‘Byzantine Days'.^? 
Most of these texts are lost, and only their title is known to us today; the only one Cav- 
afy chose to revise and revamp in later years is ‘Theophilos Palaiologos’, whose original 
title ran ‘I prefer to die rather than to live? - the iconic and lapidary words of despair 
uttered, according to the chronicle of Georgios Sphrantzes, by Theophilos, the cousin of 


32 The same term semnon is used by Cavafy for Manuel Komnenos: see Haas, Le probléme religieux, 432-5 
and - more pointedly - Hirst, 'C. P. Cavafy’, 52-4. 

33 See Nik. Chon. 15.10.4 (p. 477.68 van Dieten), with A. Pontani, Niceta Coniata III, 464 n. 136. For 
Niketas' harsh verdict on Alexios' cowardice and stupidity see R. Macrides, ‘1204: the Greek sources’, in A. 
Laiou (ed.), Urbs Capta (Paris 2005) 141-50: 146-9. It should be stressed that the passage on the embassy 
was added by Niketas in the final version (van Dieten's ‘a’) of his Chronike diegesis, written after the end of 
Alexios III's reign in 1203, and containing many elements of Kaiserkritik unknown to the earlier version 
(van Dieten's ‘b’). 

34 See esp. Nik. Chon. 15.13.4 (pp. 483-58 - 484.75 van Dieten) on the general corruption of the Roman 
state (navtánao xà Popaiwv 8iégOaprat mpaypata). 

35 E. Gibbon, Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire (London 1969) ch. 60 (V, 141-42, and particularly 
144 on Alexios). 

36 K. Paparrigopoulos, Iotopia tov £AAgvikoó édvouc, IV (Athens 1963) 200. On Paparrigopoulos' reception 
of Niketas, see C. Maltezou, "The Greek version of the Fourth Crusade: from Nicetas Choniates to the 
History of the Greek Nation’, in Laiou, Urbs Capta, 151-9: 153-4. 

37 Paparrigopoulos, Iotopia IV, 206. In Paparrigopoulos' view, the new start, at least on the cultural and 
intellectual level, was brought about by the new interest in Classical antiquity represented by Niketas' 
brother Michael Choniates - a man to whom Cavafy paid homage in the 1892 article on the Byzantine 
poets: K. Kavafis, IIec&, ed. G. Papoutsakis (Athens 1963) 47. 

38 See Haas, ‘Cavafy’s reading notes’; Anton, H zoígor, 247. These poems were then followed in 1892 by a 
newspaper article on the Byzantine poets: Kavafis, Ie¢d, 43-50. 

39 'O&Xo 0aveiv p&AAov rj Civ: see Ekdawi, ‘Cavafy’s Byzantium’, 26 and 32. 
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emperor Constantine XI Palaiologos, at the end of the ultimate resistance against the 
Ottomans on 29 May 1453.*° 

Cavafy's approach to Byzantium, recently reappraised by Peter Jeffreys,*' steered pro- 
gressively clear of both European decadentism and Paparrigopoulos' nationalistic stance. ^? 
In the early period that concerns us here, we can detect a special focus on the Crusades, 
probably prompted by an early reading of Gibbon's Decline and Fall;^? this interest was to 
accompany Cavafy throughout his life (E. M. Forster once wrote that one of the poet's 
favourite conversation topics in Alexandria was 'the tricky behaviour of the Emperor Alex- 
ius Comnenus in 1096’)** and was to resurface much later in his creative writing, i.e. in the 
Byzantine poems of the years 1914-27, which cluster mostly around the twelfth century, 
drawing on passages of the most important historians of the Comnenian age. ^ 

If Gibbon was one of Cavafy's early sources for Late Antiquity and Byzantium, the 
autograph marginal notes on his copy of Decline and Fall show a lively interest in two 


interrelated topics that are pivotal to the understanding of "Waiting for the barbar- 


ians';^ the decline of human society, and the image of the barbarian itself. In his own 


autoscholia, Cavafy insisted that the poem was in fact about the relationship between 
civilization and happiness (moAttiopdc and evtvyica) in an ideal city whose inhabitants 


40 See Haas, Le probléme religieux, 66; Savvidis, Mixpá, I, 354 on the historical context; and particularly 
Jeffreys, Reframing, 154: ‘What we ultimately encounter in this poem is another version of the decadent 
dilemma articulated in “Waiting for the Barbarians”, in which the only real “solution” is utter annihilation’. 
41 Jeffreys, Reframing, esp. 128-33 (in an attempt to reconcile different readings of Cavafy’s ‘Byzantinism’). 
See already Tsirkas, O Koflággg, 333-4. Savvidis, Mikpá, I, 91-9. Hirst, "Two cheers’; R. Lavagnini, ‘Sette 
nuove poesie bizantine di Costantino Cavafis', Rivista di Studi Bizantini e Neoellenici n.s. 25 (1988) 217- 
81: 219-20; Agapitos, ‘Byzantium’; Pieris, 'C. P. Cavafy’. 

42. On this development see Haas, Le probléme religieux, 422; Hirst, "Two cheers', 117, contra V. F. 
Christidis, O Kafjápgg kou to Butávrio (Athens 1958). 

43 See Ekdawi, ‘Cavafy’s Byzantium’, 19-24; Haas, 'Cavafy's reading notes’, 83 and 91 and particularly 
Haas, Le probléme religieux, 67-8. 

44 See E. M. Forster, Pharos and Pharillon (Berkeley 1980; 1* edn 1923) 91—2; Pieris, 'C. P. Cavafy', 262. 
45 See Hirst, "Two cheers’, 110; Haas, Le probléme religieux, 68; Jeffreys, Reframing, 139-46. On Cavafy’s 
appraisal of the Byzantine historians see the thought attributed to him by J. A. Saregiannis (trans. D. Haas), 
"What was most precious - his form’, Grand Street 2 (1983) 108-26: 113 ‘they are not appreciated as they 
should be. One day they will be discovered and will be admired for their originality. They cultivated a genre 
of historiography which was never written before and has not been written since. They wrote history 
dramatically.’ 

46 See Tsirkas, O KaBdenc, 329; Haas, 'Cavafy's reading notes’, 95-6; Savvidis, Mixpá, I, 91-7: 96; Anton, H 
moinon, 247-58. 
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consciously decide to step back from the civilized world.^/ It is a matter of debate 
whether this implies Cavafy's enthusiasm for the positivist paradigm according to which 
barbarism was disappearing from the earth to the advantage of civilization,*® or 
whether conversely the poem should be read in the context of the feeling of apathy and 
lassitude dominating decadent poetry from Verlaine's 1885 'Langueur' (also often 
evoked as a possible source of Cavafy's poem)? down to O. V. de Lubicz-Milosz's 
1899 ‘Coup de grace’ (Il. 34-5: ‘Appelons, à grand cris, les Barbares libérateurs: / Les 
mains des patriciens sont trop belles pour les armes’) and Valery Bryusov's ‘Huns’ 
(1904).°° 

As M. Boletsi has recently shown, Cavafy does not really buy into the idea that a 
deliberate and almost resigned surrender to an external force might help a civilization to 


47 See in particular Cavafy's text published by G. P. Savvidis, Púa wrepé (Athens 1995) 112-14 (orig. Ta 
Néa, 23 April 1983): ‘The society reaches such a grade of affluence, civilisation and unease, that, in 
desperation over the situation it cannot solve in a way compatible with its usual life-style, it decides to 
introduce a radical change - to sacrifice, to change, to turn back, to simplify (these are the “barbarians”). 
Having made this decision, it rejoices and undertakes various preparations (the emperor, the luxuries of 
consuls and praetors) and takes preliminary measures (the interruption of the Senate's legislation). But as 
soon as the time of the action has come, it suddenly becomes clear that it had envisaged a utopia (the night 
falls without the barbarians’ arrival)’ (trans. D. Tziovas, ‘Cavafy’s barbarians and their western genealogy’, 
Byzantine and Modern Greek Studies 10 (1986) 161-78: 165-6, adapted). A similar interpretation emerges 
from the account by Pavlos Petridis (“Evas AAe&avópwóc noui, Néa Zor 55 (1909) 201-6: 204, now in 
Pieris, Eicaywyy, 35-46: 43; see also Tsirkas, O Koffágge, 323; Gialourakis, O KaBdons, 127-8 and Tziovas, 
‘Cavafy’s Barbarians’, 163-4); but on the concept of the ‘ideal city’ see Michaletos, KaBagixd, 36-42 and 55- 
65. 

48 This was Cavafy’s poetic intention according to Malanos (O momrtýç, 300) and to Petridis’ account 
(Tsirkas, O KaBdonce, 323; Gialourakis, O Kafiápgc, 129; Anton, H xoinon, 260): the perspective, however, is 
less optimistic than in Gibbon's statement ‘it may safely be presumed that no people, unless the face of 
nature is changed, will relapse into their original barbarism’ (Gibbon, Decline and Fall, ch. 38, IV, 111: see 
Haas, 'Cavafy's reading notes’, 95-6). Anton, H zoígor, 253-7 sees in this poem a ‘satire of Gibbon’; see also 
Tziovas, 'Cavafy's barbarians’, 166 and 174-77; and particularly M. Boletsi, ‘On the threshold of the 
twentieth century: history, crisis, and intersecting figures of barbarians in C. P. Cavafy’s “Waiting for the 
Barbarians”’, in M. Winkler, M. Boletsi and J. Herlth (eds), ‘Barbarian’: Explorations of a Western Concept, 
I (Stuttgart 2018) 16-17 (my thanks to the author for sending me this important article ahead of 
publication). I refer to the page numbers of the manuscript. 

49 See T. Agras, Kpitixd, I (Athens 1980) 45-6 (article first published 1922); T. Malanos, O mointijc K. 
Kafáqng (Athens 1957) 300-1; Gialourakis, O KaBépnc, 130. An overt reference to Verlaine's sonnet was 
later detected in Cavafy's notes on Gibbon's Decline and Fall: see Haas, 'Cavafy's reading notes’, 59-62, 
who nevertheless remains sceptical about the idea that it might have inspired ‘Waiting for the barbarians’ 
(see also Haas, Le probléme religieux, 204). 

50 M. Vassiliadi, Les fastes de la décadence chez Constantin Cavafy (Athens 2008) 99-111; R. Poggioli, 
"Qualis artifex pereo!" or barbarian and decadence’, Harvard Library Bulletin 13 (1959) 135-59; S. 
Ilinskaya, O K.IL Koffápgg Kou n pwoiký noinon tov apyupoó cadva, 2"* edn (Athens 2004) 36; Jeffreys, 
Reframing, 85-6 on the pictorial tradition; Boletsi, ‘On the threshold’, 37-54. I find less persuasive Dimaras’ 
reference to Panagiotis Synodinos' poem ‘Etc tac A0íjvac Toópxov (first published in 1883, and taken up by 
Kostis Palamas in the newspaper AxpózoAig of June 1897), where the Turks’ entry into Athens as 
‘ehevOeportat’ is prefigured: Dimaras, Xóyyukra I", 140-5. 
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overcome its own decline, an idea deeply rooted in Ernest Renan’s philosophy of his- 
tory." According to a newly discovered handwritten comment, Cavafy regarded his 
poem as a ‘warning to avoid the danger of wanting barbarians, not finding them’:** the 
very concept of ‘barbarian’ thus becomes unstable and slippery, as is shown by Cavafy’s 
final couplet, which ends on a note of regret and puzzlement, not only because the decay 
is thereby delayed.?? Barbarians, indeed, ‘were a kind of solution’, but only as long as 
they were conceived and thought of from the viewpoint of the poem’s answering voice, 
which represents an anonymous communis opinio and is not seriously describing any 
kind of reality.°* In fact, ‘barbarians’ are vital parts of any society, and no society can 
ascribe its stability or its fall exclusively to the positive or negative input of external 
forces.°° 

This is also what Niketas implies when he presents the dramatic encounter between 
the German ‘barbarians’ and the ‘civilized’ Romans. Our images (and expectations) of 
the ‘other’ do not correspond to the truth: the barbarians will not arrive, the Germans 
will not be impressed. Indeed, the very stigma of ‘barbarian’ is a matter of prejudice 
within the conventions of a given culture, as emerges from another Cavafy text, written 
in the same months of 1898: the (rejected) poem ‘Ot Tapavtivor diaoKked&Covv’ (first pub- 
lished with the subtitle ‘Apyaiot Hpépaw, a clear counterpart to the old ‘BuGavtwai 
Hpépav). The Roman senators, travelling to Tarentum on an embassy in 282 BCE, are 


ridiculed by the locals, and presented as ‘barbarian togas':?? 


51 Boletsi, ‘On the threshold’. Some scholars have detected parallels with Nietzsche’s thought, some even a 
prefiguration of Spengler's Untergang des Abendlandes. See Gialourakis, O KaBdpnc, 132, quoting other 
Greek authors of the late 19th century on the same topic. Malanos, O momrtýç, 299 evokes Nietzsche's 
'eternal return' (apparently called into question by the author himself in private conversations) and Tziovas 
(‘Cavafy’s barbarians’, 171-6) recalls the Gay Science. 

52. Boletsi, ‘On the threshold’, 25. 

“ , 135. Contrary to most interpreters, R. Liddell, Cavafy: A Biography, 2"4 edn 
(London 2000), 86, maintains that the poem’s finale does not give voice to a real regret, and that the absence 
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53 Poggioli, “Qualis artifex 
of barbarians should in fact be read as a positive note of hope. Seferis, Aokiuéc, I, 395 interprets the final line 
as ‘the murmuring of a man who reads History, thinks about it, and concludes within himself’. 

54 See Boletsi, ‘On the threshold’, 54-6; Anton, H zoinon, 254-5 (and 260-2, where he argues for a different 
reading of the city). On the broader issue see also M. Boletsi, Barbarism and its Discontents (Stanford 
2013); H. Halim, Alexandrian Cosmopolitanism (New York 2013). On the poem's dialogic form see 
Milionis, 'K.II. Kaféqnc', 197-200 and Pontani, Ezrá okua, 223; N. Valaoritis, ‘K. II. Kafóng xoa E. A. 
IIóov', Xáprgc 5-6 (1983) 650-4: 652 identifies the source of this unusual structure in Poe's tale ‘Four beasts 
in one’; a slightly different approach (evoking the detective story) in P. M. Minucci, H Aupixy agýyņon otov 
Kafqr (Athens 1987) 37-8. I disagree with Tziovas, ‘Cavafy’s barbarians’, 176, who describes this voice as 
‘a kind of spokesman for barbarians’ intentions and habits’: the poem is a dialogue that takes place within 
the Empire's capital, showing how inadequate the construction of the 'social myth' of the barbarian actually 
is. 

55 Boletsi, ‘On the threshold’, 36-7. 

56 See on this poem G. P. Savvidis, H Meya&An EAA&Sa tov Kaßágn’, in his Tpénefa nvevypatixy (Athens 
1994) 233-46. The affinity with "Waiting for the barbarians’ was remarked by Seferis, Aoxiéc, I, 394; see 
also Tziovas, ‘Cavafy’s barbarians’, 167. 
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AAN àr abta &népyovrT oi Xvykàntıko 
Kal okvôponroi MOAAG òpyiàa opiAodv. 
K éexaotn Toya wevyovon pa ppopixr 
PAivETAL VEPOSG kataryiða &reioŭv. 


Here, precisely as in our poem (see ll. 29-31 ‘How serious people's faces have 
become... everyone going home so lost in thought’), the senators’ gaze is oxvOpcorróv, 
grim: a few years later, at the end of the war against Pyrrhus (272 BCE), those same 
Romans will overturn a rich, developed and luxurious civilization (the archetype of 
wealth and tryphe, Tarentum) - the same civilization whose last representatives had 
once looked down on them as ‘barbarians’ in order to conceal what was the gradual 
loss of their own identity, the plight of their decline.?^ 


57 Cavafy’s source has been identified by Savvidis (K. P. Kavafis, Ta anoxnpuypéva (Athens 1983) 117-19) 
in a long passage of Paparrigopoulos' Ioropia, mentioning inter alia that the Tarentines, instead of discussing 
with the ambassadors, ‘poked fun at their Greek pronunciation and their manners, called them barbarians 
and finally sent them away from the theatre’. The ancient source behind Paparrigopoulos is Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus, Roman Antiquities 19.5.3, a fragment preserved among the excerpts of Constantine VII 
Porphyrogenitus. 
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Floris Bernard, Writing and Reading Byzantine Secular Poetry, 1025-1081. Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 2014. Pp. xvii + 376. 
DOI: 10.1017/byz.2018.11 


In the few years that have elapsed since its publication, Floris Bernard’s book has proved its 
value. It has been widely referenced, discussed and debated in the subsequent bibliography. 
Methodologically, Floris Bernard in his investigation of eleventh-century poetry follows in the 
footsteps of literary scholars such as Margaret Mullet and Marc Lauxtermann, who advocate the 
study of literature in context and/or bridge the gap between the study of literature and social sci- 
ences. Context is essential for Bernard, who call on the assistance of the sociologist Pierre Bour- 
dieu to explain the world that created and used literature in Byzantium. 

The book developed from Bernard’s doctoral thesis with the intriguing title "The Beats of the Pen: 
Social Contexts of Reading and Writing Poetry in Eleventh-Century Constantinople’ (Universiteit 
Gent, Faculteit Letteren en Wijsbegeerte, Vakgroep Latijn en Grieks, 2009-10). The content of the 
book is divided into an Introduction (Chapter I) and seven more chapters. Chapter 2, ‘Concepts’, is 
about defining literature in Byzantium. Chapter 3, ‘Readings’, explores the performance and transmis- 
sion of poetry in the eleventh century. Chapter 4, ‘Collections’, is connected to the question of transmis- 
sion as it deals with collections of literature. The next two chapters deal with the use of poetry for the 
purposes of social advancement (Chapter 5, ‘Ambitions’) and the function of independent schools in 
the intellectual life of the eleventh century (Chapter 6, ‘Education’). Chapter 7, ‘Competitions’, argues 
for the crucial role of poetry in intellectual debates; and Chapter 8, ‘Patronage’, investigates the mate- 
rial returns for the craftsmen of verses. Bernard’s suggestions and understandings are based on argu- 
ments built firmly on the attentive reading of texts in prose and verse and acute observations about 
their multiple meanings. Bernard also deserves praise fot the structure of the volume, since the sum- 
mary notes at the beginning of each chapter help the reader to navigate through a very dense book. 

I have only two minor quibbles with a book and (earlier) thesis that have influenced my own 
work. The first is related to the survival of the texts from which Bernard was able to quarry his 
arguments. Most of the poetry has survived in manuscripts dating from after the eleventh cen- 
tury. The process of selection by later copyists partly limits modern attempts to reconstruct medi- 
eval contexts. The impression of the eleventh-century literary reality we have access to depends 
partly on the choices of medieval literary communities, who decided what to preserve and what 
to forget. Luck is a second factor that has influenced the survival of the material - take for exam- 
ple the main manuscript with Christophoros Mitylenaios' poetry (Grottaferatta ZaXXIX) that 
has been half-eaten by mice. My second reservation is related to the shape of the field - one of 
the best expressions of which is this book. I simply wonder whether by trying - quite rightly - to 
contextualize texts in their contemporary literary, social, and historical environment, we forget 
to appreciate their allure (which is what drew most of us to this field in the first place). Bernard 
(p. 4) notes that Byzantine texts address aesthetic values beyond our modern horizon of expecta- 
tions. Could it be, however, that the current neglect of Byzantine literature in a globalized world 
is a consequence of the lack of translations and public engagement, rather than a reflection of the 
relevance of its aesthetic value? If experts rarely appreciate or feel confident about the beauty of 
Byzantine texts, how would a ek audience ‘take the bait’? 

As stated above, this book is a valuable contribution to the field and a must-read for anyone 
interested in the middle Byzantine era. A further major contribution of this book is that it makes 
accessible the world of Byzantine literati to anyone interested in the study of pre-modern litera- 
ture in any language. 


Foteini Spingou 
University of Oxford 
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Despite the reservations noted above about selection criteria and dating, Clearing the 
Ground is an interesting creative experiment and a pleasure to read. It is the fruit of a very long 
scholarly engagement with Cavafy and also the work of a skilled translator with acute critical 
sensibilities and a wide-ranging knowledge of nineteenth through twenty-first century literary, 
‘medical’ and scholarly works. McKinsey and his publishers have produced an attractive, user- 
friendly, creative and informative volume, which will delight and culighien many readers. 


Sarah Ekdawi 
University of Oxford 


George Seferis, Novel and Other Poems, translated by Roderick Beaton. Athens: Aiora Press 
2016. Pp. 216 
DOI: 10.1017/byz.2018.16 


In the present unfavourable environment, good translations of Modern Greek literature struggle 
to see the light of day. In this context the contribution of Aris Laskaratos, founder of Aiora Press 
in Athens, should be applauded: since 2002 he has been publishing slim and affordable editions 
of selected "Modern Greek Classics’, both poetry and prose, translated into several European lan- 
guages and occasionally produced as parallel texts. Many are found on sale in Greek tourist 
resorts alongside foreign bestsellers, encouraging the inquiring visitor to sample something of the 
literature as well as the local cuisine. It is not always clear what the criteria for inclusion in the 
series are: indispensable works such as H dóvicoa are found alongside less obvious representatives 
of the canon, and while there is a noticeable preponderance of 19th century prose works, in 
poetry the 20th century prevails, with recent bilingual editions of selected poems by Cavafy and 
Vrettakos, both translated by David Connolly. Rather than this apparent bas being a reflection 
of a definite editorial policy on the part of the publishers, it is likely that Aiora are prepared to 
consider for inclusion any good translation of a Modern Greek classic that a erebi translator 
makes available for publication. 

The latest welcome addition to the Aiora series is Novel and Other Poems, another anthol- 
ogy of selected works by a major Greek 20" century poet. This is a bilingual selection of George 
Seferis' poetry, with translations by Roderick Beaton, until recently Koraes Professor of Modern 
Greek and Byzantine Studies at King's College London. His previous work on Seferis includes 
the distinguished biography Waiting for tbe Angel, published in 2004, a testament to many years 
of engagement with the poet and his work. It is clear that the intention with this anthology is not 
primarily to provide a representative overview of the poet's work, which one might expect to 
include KiyAn, O Baouág trc Acívgc, or even Ext AozoAá0ov (as the 50™ anniversary of the 1967 
coup approached), none of which appear here. Instead we find (very accomplished) translations 
of Eporikóg Aóyog and Tpia Kpugá Tourjpata, which many would consider less central to Seferis’ 
oeuvre, alongside several important poems from Log Book II and one, Engomi, from Log 
Book III. The criteria for inclusion are explained in Beaton’s own introduction, where he states 
that 'the translations presented here bring together for the first time the fruit of more than forty 
years’; indeed his version of Tpia Kpvgá Houjpata, dates from 1972 and is thus published here for 
the first time — unrevised - forty-four years after it was written. The only poem which has been 
newly translated for publication in this anthology is Mu@iordépnua, which occupies a prominent 
place at the start of the collection. Thus this volume is as much an illuminating record of the 
translator's craft as an introduction to the poet's oeuvre; it is an anthology of Beaton's attempts 
to render Seferis’ poetry in English over a long period of creative engagement. 

The translator of poetry inevitably has to make decisions about the extent to which he or she 
will be constrained by fidelity to the language, metre, or rhyming scheme of the original; in this 
selection it is instructive to observe how at different times and with different poems Beaton has 
come to very different conclusions about the strategy to adopt. Inevitably he will be compared 
with previous translators of Seferis into English, especially Edmund Keeley and Philip Sherrard, 
whose translations were produced over a long period of close collaboration with Seferis himself 
and finally published as a Complete Works in a bilingual edition in 1995. In a conversation with 
Edwin Honig published in The Poet's Other Voice (1985), Edmund Keeley recalls that '[Seferis] 
held the principle that the translator of his work should be as literal as possible' and insisted that 
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the Greek should be published en face, as a reminder that the translation is not intended as a new 
poem, but as an accurate guide to the original. Certainly in his new translation of Mvtierópnua 
Beaton appears to take Seferis’ injunction to heart - most immediately in the translation of the 
poem’s title, Novel, which doubles as the title of the anthology itself. This baldly literal transla- 
tion may be unsettling to those familiar with the Sherrard/Keeley version, where the title is simply 
transliterated, in acknowledgement of the fact that many connotations of the Greek word are 
entirely absent from its English equivalent. In an accompanying note, Beaton acknowledges that 
the use of the English word ‘novel’ will be surprising, but argues that the word is ‘a perfectly ordi- 
nary one in Greek’. Its ordinariness, however, is challenged by Seferis’ own note to the title, 
which here appears alongside Beaton's: the reference to ‘myth’ in the word ‘pv@totépypo’ is vital 
to Seferis’ use of it, whereas the sense of ‘contemporary, new’ inherent in ‘novel’ has quite differ- 
ent and indeed contrary associations. It could be argued that in this case rigorous fidelity is in 
fact misleading. Nonetheless the translation of the poem as a whole, while scrupulously faithful 
to the Greek, is also a sustained and sensitive rendering into English of the lapidary imagery and 
deep, controlled emotion of the original. 

The same cannot be said of the selection of short experimental poems from Seferis' first pub- 
lished volume of poetry, Xrpogrf, which follows. Here Beaton (unlike Keeley and Sherrard) aban- 
dons literalism in an attempt to reproduce the metre and rhyming scheme of the original, but the 
result often seems contrived and even trite, as in the famous first verse of the poem Apvyon, 
‘Upon the hidden shore so fine / as fair as any dove / we thirsted from the sun above / the water 
though was brine’ where the poignancy latent in the simple words of the Greek is entirely absent. 
Later, in the translation of similar verses in Qeatpivoi, M.A. from Log Book II, a similar attempt 
to reproduce the jaunty rhymes of the original again seems forced and awkward. Beaton is much 
more successful at reproducing the ruminative and elegiac voice, in blank verse, with which 
Seferis is more usually Mdentiied. 

That said, the excellent translation of Epwrixdc Aóyoc, also from Xvpoqj, is quite distinct from 
anything else in this anthology. Here Beaton eschews both literalism on the one hand, or any 
attempt to reproduce the rhyming decapentasyllabic verse of the original on the other. Instead he 
manages to recreate the effect of Seferis expressing modernist ennui in the traditional Greek bal- 
lad form, by employing blank iambic metre, frequent alliteration, and richly suggestive language 
to produce a comparable experience for the English ear. It is a remarkably impressive 
achievement. 


Andrew Watson 
Athens 


Marjorie Chambers (trans.), Iakovos Kambanellis, Three Plays: The Courtyard of Wonders, 
The Four Legs of the Table, Ibsenland. London: Colenso Books, 2015. Pp. 196. 
DOT: 10.1017/byz.2018.17 


Iakovos Kambanellis (1921-2011) was as versatile as he was prolific: lyricist, poet, screenwriter, 
journalist, and author of the concentration camp memoir Mauthausen, it is as the father of con- 
temporary Greek drama that he is best remembered. In a career spanning over half a century and 
filling nine volumes, the autodidact Kambanellis shaped a theatre at once outward looking and 
introspective, in dialogue with tradition as much as with innovation, a theatre which enabled 
audiences to explore the fluidity of national, social and personal identities in relation to both the 
past and its myths and the present. In the first full-length study of Kambanellis’ theatre, Giorgos 
Pefanis speculates that an anglophone Kambanellis would have enjoyed the reputation of an 
Arthur Miller." This underscores the importance of the title under review, the first commercially 
published volume of English translations of Kambanellis’ plays. In it Marjorie Chambers brings 
together three plays from distinct phases of Kambanellis’ oeuvre: the realist The Courtyard of 


1 TDupyog IL. IIeQ&vnc, lákcfog Kapnavéddns: Aviyvevoeig Kou zpootyyíoei; oto Oeatpixé tov épyo. Athens: 
Kedros 2000, 33. 
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alternative source-based understanding of the relationship between the Church and the Ottoman 
state over the centuries, Papademetriou’s provides an important new perspective on the field and 
a fascinating account, introducing a rich Ottoman vocabulary indicative of the author’s broad 
insight and linguistic proficiency. Unfortunately, the glossary is somewhat inadequate and the 
author seems to have been let down by the copy-editor, as the text suffers from many errors, repe- 
titions and inconsistencies that do not serve as a fair presentation of the study’s effort to challenge 
previous ways of seeing the Orthodox Church exclusively from the perspective of the conquered 
and its spiritual mission. In spite of these caveats, Render unto the Sultan is a refreshing scholarly 
contribution that pragmatically observes the Church as deeply embedded in the Ottoman state 
and not simply as a dormant ethno-national community awaiting redemption. 


Trine Stauning-Willert 
Copenhagen 


A Note from the Reviews Editor 


The Modern Greek reviews section of this issue is dedicated to translations of Modern Greek Lit- 
erature. Since so many of the Modern Greek books received by BMGS for review are new literary 
translations, it seems appropriate to celebrate not only the art of the translators but also the dedi- 
cation of the small independent publishers producing them. 


Konstantinos Theotokis, The Life and Death of Hangman Thomas (tr. J. M. Q. Davies) London: 
Colenso Books 2016 and Konstantinos Theotokis, Corfiot Tales (tr. J. M. Q. Davies) London: 
Colenso Books, 2017. 

DOI: 10.1017/byz.2018.14 


Literary works in translation are, for better or worse, often taken by readers as representative not 
only m a particular artistic endeavour but of the broader culture, society, or nation from which 
they are taken to 'originate'. This readerly approach seems deeply unfair: why should a novel, 
short story, or play written in another language be asked to bear a burden of representation that 
literature ‘originally’ written in one's own language is not? Why should translated literature be 
expected to provide not just a narrative or acie experience but ethnographic ‘information’ as 
well? Precisely because I dislike such habits of reading, I am often on guard against them, both as 
a translator and as an educator, which affects both what I choose to translate or teach, and how I 
choose to do so. As I read J. M. Q. Davies’ new translations of Konstantinos Theotokis's Corfiot 
Tales and The Life and Death of Hangman Thomas, I found myself wondering how, particularly 
in our current 4MeToo moment’, I would discuss these texts with English-speaking students 
who might be tempted to take these fictional works as indicative of Greek rural life, albeit of the 
past. How would I frame a discussion so as to responsibly treat the sexual violence, patriarchal 
societal structures, and pervasive cruelty and aggression that saturate every page of these works, 
s also checking the temptation to read Theotokis's villages as stand-ins for some larger Greek 
reality? 

Theotokis’ s work is, of course, often taken even in Greece as skirting the edge of ithografia, 
engaging in a kind of folkloristic naturalism while also incorporating expressionist hues and fig- 
ures—combining, that is to say, literary and artistic trends operative in Greece in the late 19°" and 
early 20? century with those of western Europe. Theotokis was well acquainted with these larger 
trends, given his birth to a wealthy Corfiot family, his polyglot education, and his early adult life 
in Paris and Venice. The stories contained in Corfiot Tales (most of which were first published in 
literary journals between 1899 and 1912 and again in a posthumous collection in 1935) and the 
novella The Life and Death of Hangman Thomas, first published in 1920, are all set in Corfiot 
villages and towns, offering scenes of daily labour, describing wedding rituals, dances and dress, 
even the habits of livestock. And while there are fleeting moments of joy - merriment and laughter 
during Carnival festivities in “Village Life’ or the carefree singing of two young shepherdesses on a 
hillside in ‘Reputation’ - the overwhelming cumulative impression of both volumes is of a harsh, 
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unforgiving life, typified by the lack of creature comforts in the humble homes and shacks where 
the characters live, and by the brutality with which they treat their relations and fellow villagers. 

Consider the astonishing bleakness of interpersonal relations in The Life and Death of 
Hangman Thomas. Upon the death of his wife, so neglected on her sickbed that maggots begin 
eating her flesh even while she’s alive, the eponymous character of the novella is tricked by his 
wealthier neighbor Argyris into surrendering his home in return for a life annuity. Argyris is 
what Davies describes in his introduction as the consumptive capitalist of the piece, who exploits 
both the labor and good nature of his younger, ‘more proletarian’ brother Yannis (xv) and the 
physical charms of Yannis’s attractive wife Maria, after whom Thomas lusts. But Argyris is cer- 
tainly not the only calculating character: just as Thomas is dispossessed of his home, so too is 
Maria’s elderly father, the village notary, by none other than his other daughter and son-in-law, 
the village priest. This relentless scheming at the expense of relatives and neighbors is augmented 
by the casual cruelty displayed by almost every character in the book, from the most minor to the 
most central: the village children who mock Thomas by calling out his hated nickname; the 
masons who laugh and joke as they cut down Thomas’s body after his suicide; Maria, who con- 
tinually mocks Thomas in life and gestures obscenely at his corpse after his death; and of course 
Thomas himself, who treats his wife and sister heartlessly and, after losing his house, inflicts 
harm on innocent neighbors simply out of a desire for others to suffer as he does. 

Most shocking to me as a reader were the casual references throughout the book to domestic 
and sexual violence, including several scenes in which Thomas attempts to rape Maria. And these 
attempts have, we learn, a long history in these characters’ lives: late in the book, Thomas recalls 
having ‘leapt into the ditch and nearly caught you, and you’d have enjoyed it, too, as I was still 
young in those days, though already married’ (91). While undoubtedly the victim of these violent 
attacks, Maria behaves in ways that complicate our moral calculus, taunting Thomas with her 
naked body, just as she has mocked and derided him throughout the story, comparing his with- 
ered body to that of her young, virile husband. And beyond those scenes, she is a generally 
unsympathetic character, behaving with continual unkindness to Argyris’s older ‘mummy’ of a 
wife, Chrysanthi, and treating even the good-natured Yannis with derision. There is something 
extremely discomfiting about a narrative universe in which almost everyone we meet is worthy of 
blame, a world almost devoid of kindness. After all, as Thomas tells himself at one point late in 
ee UM ‘[in] such an unjust world kindness received no reward, nor would crimes be punished’ 

While Hangman Thomas is a litany of interpersonal wrongs that do indeed seem to go 
unpunished, Corfiot Tales struck me as a far more sophisticated series of reflections on what con- 
stitutes a ‘wrong’ to begin with. The last story in the volume, “Was it a Sin?’ makes this explicit, 
as a priest wonders whether it would be a sin to give communion to a young woman who has 
confessed an illicit passion to him, thereby saving her from her father's suspicious wrath; the 
title’s question thus refers both to the girl's ‘sin’ of a love as of yet unacted upon and his own sin 
of potentially misplaced compassion. Many of the other stories likewise pit multiple wrong- 
doings, and multiple punishments, against one another, often escalating the violence in ways that 
render the original sinner a victim of seemingly disproportionate viciousness. In 'Face Down', the 
brutal opening story, a man returns after years away to find his wife caring for her child by 
another man. He forces her to bury the baby alive, face down in a grave he digs as she watches. 
In ‘Not Done Yet?’ a man kills his pregnant wife for adultery. In ‘Illicit Love’, Stathis lusts after 
his daughter-in-law and eventually force himself on her, conceiving a child. There may be a kind 
of punishment here, in that Stathis loses his mind and flees the village - and yet those who suffer 
the most are his victims, whose own suffering precipitates his madness: Chrysavgi dies in child- 
birth, and the baby soon after. 

These misplaced or outsized judgments or punishments comprise a theme that is developed 
and mused upon throughout these stories. Along the way, readers are also invited to engage not 
only with specific cases of interpersonal justice gone awry, but with larger social ills such as class 
inequality and the oppression of women. ‘Village Life’ contains one striking scene of class upris- 
ing, as nearly the entire village comes together to force a wealthy landowner's son to marry a 
peasant girl whose honour he has compromised. And while Hangman Thomas makes it hard to 
sympathize with Maria, the victim of sexual assault, the women in these tales who are killed, 
raped, beaten, and otherwise harmed are far more sympathetically portrayed. The stories also 
comment explicitly on the patriarchal nature of the society they describe: in ‘Illicit Love’, for 
instance, Chrysavgi's mother-in-law warns her that ‘a woman is merely a commodity, bought 
today and sold to someone else tomorrow' (96). This kind of trenchant social criticism, while 
something I value in the Greek context, is precisely what makes me nervous about sharing these 
books with students. Social criticism from elsewhere, when translated for an Anglo-American 
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rre up, can encourage a sense of cultural superiority whose real-life consequences can be 
quite dire. 

One way of countering this way of reading might be to address the issue head on, engaging 
in a meta-conversation about this very tendency to read literature as straightforward description, 
as 'naturalistic' - a tendency that, as I note above, we find even in the Greek context, in which the 
largely urban scholarly and critical community sees Theotokis's Corfiot villages as, in essence, 
another world. In his introduction to the most recent Greek edition of Corfiot Tales, Giannis Dal- 
las suggests that the stories present 'a world that is immovably traditional, in an era when in 
Greece social life has, even in literature, become urbanized’ (230); even in the moment of their 
composition, Dallas writes, they presented a place that was already a thing of the past, if it ever 
existed at all. Yet in my view, the stories in Corfiot Tales - if not Hangman Thomas - present a 
world that is anything but immovable. Rather, they are concerned throughout with shifting social 
norms: the icon painter in "The Two Loves' wonders if he will be the town's last artist, as interests 
shift elsewhere, while in ‘Stalakti’s Wedding’, one character imagines the poor burning down the 
houses of the rich and fomenting revolution. Harnessing these moments of tension in a classroom 
discussion could lead to very rich discussions of both theme and style. 

Of course any discussion of style, when dealing with literature in translation, is inevitably a 
discussion of the interpretive decisions the translator has made in presenting the text at hand to 
his or her readers. Here, too, there is much to consider. Theotokis's writing is relatively spare 
and simple, with elements of dialect in the dialogue between characters: Dallas's Greek-language 
edition comes with a substantial glossary at the end. Davies seems to approach the challenge of 
conveying the linguistic richness of Theotokis's prose by engaging a fascinating mix of registers. 
We find references to ‘spooks’ and 'coolies', and colloquial phrases such as ‘Get stuffed!’ - but 
also high-language phrases from dialect-speaking characters, such as ‘Td have collapsed if I could 
no longer vent my spleen’, or ‘now that the wastrel has abandoned me’. Lawrence Venuti has 
suggested that, in choosing texts to introduce in a pedagogical setting, teachers should seek out 
translations with what he calls a ‘rich remainder’, hoe surface irregularities or seeming oddities 
'[offer] an efficient articulation of the issues raised by translation’ (341). Davies’ translations in 
both these volumes are certainly cases in point: the boldness of his decisions invites students to 
consider how one might translate dialect or texts from distant time periods, even if they can’t 
access the Greek text at all. 

As so often, then, an examination of a translator’s (or editor’s) specific choices can offer a 
way into larger conversations about the status of literary texts as always multiply mediated, and 
the worlds they create as never truly representative of external realities. One eh consider even 
the troubling themes and scenes that Davies had to tackle in his translations of these texts as 
another form of ‘rich remainder’: vexing stones in the reader’s path that force us to stop and con- 
sider precisely how we wish to move forward. 


Karen Emmerich 
Princeton University 


Martin McKinsey, Clearing the Ground: C. P. Cavafy Poetry and Prose, 1902-1911. Translations 
and Essay by Martin McKinsey. Chapel Hill: Laertes Publishing, 2015. Pp. 163 + xii. 
DOI: 10.1017/byz.2018.15 


This beautifully-produced book represents a creative and critical engagement with a crucial ten- 
year period in Cavafy’s artistic development, from the year of apparent writer’s block that pre- 
ded the ‘Philosophical Scrutiny’ (Cavafy's statement of intent to review, revise and, where 
unsatisfactory, destroy his poetic output to date) to the year in which he published his most 
famous poem, ‘Ithaca’. 

The volume opens with a brief introduction, which explains McKinsey’s project, and closes 
with an extended essay on “The Aesthetics of Pleasure’. An appendix contains an unfinished essay 
by Cavafy on The Chronicle of the Morea. In the body of the book, McKinsey interleaves Cava- 
fy’s poetry and prose writings from 1902-1911 in chronological order of composition, a fraught 
enterprise given the difficulty of interpreting the available information. Much of the prose 
included is dated by Cavafy himself on the relevant manuscripts but for the dates of poems, 
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Many studies of the medieval Black Sea address the importance of Byzantine imperial 
agency in facilitating economic and political exchange. However, few studies examine 
the limits of Byzantine statebood regarding trans-Black Sea local dynasts. This study, 
primarily utilizing sigillography, focuses on tbe eleventh-twelfth century notable 
families of Cherson and Trebizond in case studies, particularly the well-known Tzouloi 
and Gavrades: two cities and families famed for their respective local autonomies. How 
can seals uncover an otherwise hidden dimension of Byzantine sovereignty, or its 
contestation, which manifested itself across the Black Sea even before the emergence of 
the empire of Trebizond after 1204? 


Keywords: Byzantium; pre-modern statehood; sigillography; Black Sea; kinship 
networks 


Frequently the status of pre-modern ‘statehood’ is ascribed to Byzantium with regard to 
Constantinople’s surrounding lands and sea lanes. Absolute sovereignty, ever a consis- 
tent element of imperial aspiration, is similarly taken for granted by many modern spe- 
cialists of the time and place. While there is relatively little debate about the power of 
the eleventh-twelfth century emperors in the capital, in the provinces of the oikoumene 
there is far less consensus. Within the imperial Black Sea periphery, where distance from 
the capital frequently coincides with local autonomy, it is worth considering the cases of 
Cherson and Trebizond, whose elite families frequently operated within their respective 
localities as imperial agents or, perhaps equally frequently, as holders of personal 
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fiefdoms.' In this paper, I will examine the eleventh-twelfth century cases of the families 
of the Gavrades of Trebizond and the Tzouloi of Cherson, primarily using textual men- 
tions, sigillography and numismatics. The de facto peripheral autonomies of these kin- 
ship networks may imply that our conception of Byzantium, Rus’, or any other 
heretofore assumed ‘state’ in between, was, amongst other realities, an amalgamation of 
contested loyalties, at the peripheries of which lay autonomous local lords and their kin, 
who did not conceive of ‘statehood’ per se, but primarily of allegiance. 


The Gavrades in narrative sources, seals and coins 


To study the Gavrades in eleventh-century Trebizond is essentially to chart the story of a 
family of ‘incorrigible rebels,” who eventually ‘brought to the Crimea the innate ten- 
dency of all the family to struggle against Byzantium," in a gradual course leading to 
the independence of Trebizond in 1204.* For the present purposes, we will concern our- 
selves with the preponderance of Gavrades in Pontic, eastern and central Anatolia in the 
eleventh century specifically. 

The family history begins with three references to Gavrades in John Skylitzes’ Syn- 
opsis of histories.” Notably, Skylitzes’ first mention of a member of the Gavras clan of 
Chaldia (16:6) is in 979 CE with a certain Constantine Gavras who took part in Bardas 
Skleros’ failed Anatolian rebellion against the emperor Basil II, which drew much sup- 
port from Monophysites and other peripheral dynatoi.° 

Skylitzes’ second mention of a Gavras clan member (16:43) comes in 1019 CE, albeit 
without a first name. Nevertheless, Skylitzes specifically identifies this Gavras in 


1 A. A. M. Bryer, ‘A Byzantine family: the Gabrades: c. 979-c. 1653’, The University of Birmingham 
Historical Journal 12 (1970) 164. As for the use of the phrase ‘personal fiefdoms,’ while it may strike some 
readers as somewhat anachronistic and/or misplaced in the Byzantine context (when transferred from its 
technical definition in the Latin context), I would argue that as a shorthand for a semi-autonomous region 
ruled by a local warlord, it is an acceptable term. Given a schematic understanding of local rulership as 
assigned to, or carved out by a local lord, the term ‘fiefdom’ need not be consigned solely to the Latin West, 
but rather, the term may refer to an endemic, diachronic and global phenomenon, applicable to many areas 
and at many times. It may also help to think about the way in which the emperors, for example Basil II (976- 
1025 CE) and others, dealt with local elites and borderlands by devolving local power to them in return for 
their allegiance. For an excellent overview of the case of Basil II, see C. Holmes, Basil II and the Governance 
of Empire (976-1025) (Oxford 2005) 300-391. 

2 A. A. M. Bryer, S. Fassoulakis, and D. M. Nicol, ‘A Byzantine family: the Gabrades (an additional note)’, 
Byzantinoslavica 36 (1975) 39. 

3 A.A. Vasiliev, The Goths in the Crimea (Cambridge, MA 1936) 157. 

4 Bryer, ‘A Byzantine family: the Gabrades: c. 979-c. 1653’, 167. 

5 Ioannes Skylitzes, Ioannis Skylitzae Synopsis Historiarum, ed. H. Thurn (Berlin 1973) 321, 364, 412; 
trans. J. Wortley, John Skylitzes, A synopsis of Byzantine history: 811-1057 (Cambridge 2010) 305 (16:6), 
344 (16:43), 387 (19:26). 

6 See, for example, A. M. Feldman, The historiographical and archaeological evidence of autonomy and 
rebellion in Cherson: a defense of the revisionist analysis of Vladimir’s baptism (987-989), (Birmingham 
2013, unpublished Masters’ thesis) 40 note 108. 
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Thessalonike as an archon, patrikios, and a co-conspirator in a plot with another man 
named Elinagos, who ‘sought to restore the Bulgar ascendancy [...] Gabras had already 
fled his homeland [Trebizond]; he was arrested and blinded...’.’ It is worth noting that 
this mention in Skylitzes is attributed to Theodore Gavras, the late-eleventh-century doux 
of Trebizond, by Cheynet, et al.,? although this is not stated specifically in Skylitzes’ text 
and there is no indication in any other source that Theodore Gavras was present in The- 
ssalonike. It may be a valid question to ask, how he could have been blinded in 1019 
and yet have lived until the 1090s. While some had previously postulated that this Gavras 
did not even belong to the same clan, instead, Bryer, et al.” seem to suggest that this Gav- 
ras was part of the same clan as Theodore of Trebizond, but an earlier member. 

Finally, Skylitzes’ third mention of a Gavras comes in the year 1040 CE, when a 
certain Michael Gavras is revealed as having participated in an insurrection: 


At that time there was an attempted insurrection against the emperor led by 
Michael Keroularios, John Makrembolites and several other citizens, who were 
likewise deprived of their goods and exiled. There was another mutiny, this one 
against the grand domestic, Constantine, at Mesanacta. When this was reported 
to him [the domestic], Michael Gabras, Theodosios Mesanyktes and many 
other officers in charge of units lost their eyes. And as for the patrician Gregory 
Taronites, Constantine completely enclosed him in a fresh ox skin with only a 
sufficient opening to see and breathe through (this because he was said to have 
been instigator of the mutiny) and sent him to the Orphanotrophos. '? 


The family story continues in the person of the remarkable St. Theodore Gavras, 
the late-eleventh-century ruler of Trebizond mentioned in Anna Komnene's Alexiad, in 


7 Skylitzes, ed. Thurn, 364: óc ù tò BovAyapwóv &vobetogévov Kai adOic kpá&coc, 6 pèv ToPpac rjón 
amodpac eic trjv idiav xopav kai &Aobc zrjpobrat TOdS 6900 pobc. 

8 J-C. Cheynet, V. Gókyildirim and T. Bulgurlu, Les sceaux byzantins du Musée Archéologique d'Istanbul 
(Istanbul 2012) cat. no. 2.206 (p. 216-217). 

9 Bryer, et al., ‘(an additional note)’, 39. 

10 Skylitzes, ed. Thurn, 412: Eyéveto xoà todtov tov koupóv pedétn Tupawvidoc xoà Tod Bactréwc, ECopxov 
éyovoa Mıyañà tov Aeyópevov Knpovacptov kai Io&vvrv tov MaxpepBoritnv kai ovg obk OAtyoUG TOV TOALTOV, 
ot kai SnpevOéevtec EEwpioOnoav. kai Etépa dé tıs Emtovotaoic yéyove KATH Kwvotavtivou Tob peyarov Sopeotixo 

v év Meoavextotc. ric pnvvbetons età Muyor]A pèv 6 Taßpăs Kai 608601065 ó Meoavóxtris Kai KAAOL mool TOV 
TOYPATIKOV &pxóvrov ExINPOvvTaL too óq900 ioc, Ipnydptov dé matpiktov tòv Tapavitny eEapxov, oc éAéyeto, 
Kai TPWTOULPYOV tfjc OVOTKOEWS övta WT} Dópor Bods Oux MAVTOSG TOD OMpaATOS xo oyoc ó Kwvotavtivos, xai 


yóvr tris &votvorjs &&oóov &peis Kai TIS OWES, TPs TOV OPPAVOTPdGoV cTEOTEE. 
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what is perhaps the single most important textual reference to the man along with other 
members of his clan.'' According to Anna Komnene, in the mid-late 1080s, 


When Theodore Gabras was living in Constantinople, the Emperor who had 
remarked his violent and energetic nature, wished to remove him from the city and 
therefore appointed him Duke of Trapezus, [Trebizond] a town he had some time 
ago recaptured from the Turks. This man had come originally from Chaldaea and 
the upper parts, and gained glory as a soldier, for he surpassed others in wisdom 
and courage, and had practically never failed in any work he took in hand, but 
invariably got the better of his enemies; and finally after he had captured Trapezus 
and allotted it to himself, as if it were his special portion, he was irresistible." 


The family story continues after Theodore Gavras, branching off into many clan mem- 
bers of the twelfth century and later, known from narrative sources and sigillography, 
on whom there have already been many scholarly studies.'* 


11 Anna Komnene, Annae Comnenae Alexias, eds. D. R. Reinsch and A. Kambylis (Berlin 2001) VIIL9.1; trans. 
E. A. S. Dawes (London 1928) 210-213: the rise of Theodore, the appointed duke of Trebizond and his son 
Gregory, imprisoned in Philippopolis); p. 284: mention of Theodore's successful siege of Paipert [modern 
Bayburt], in the metropolitan thema of Chaldia [see the Notitiae Episcopatuum Ecclesiae Constantinopolitanae, 
ed. J. Darrouzés (Paris 1981) 560]); p. 339: mention of Constantine Gavras' [acc. to The Alexiad of Anna 
Comnena, trans. E. R. A. Sewter (Harmondsworth 1969) 413 note 27, Constantine was son of Theodore and 
brother of Gregory] refusal to obey emperor Alexios I Komnenos' order to monitor crusaders); p. 370: mention of 
Constantine Gavras' military command of Philadelphia and defeat of the Seljuks at Kelvianos); p. 377: mention of 
Constantine Gavras' serving under emperor Alexios I Komnenos at the battle of Akrokos); p. 401: mention of an 
unnamed Gavras serving under emperor Alexios I Komnenos at the battle of Amorion). 

12 Anna Komnene, VIII.9.1. 


ob péxpt 5é tobtov tà Kat& Tov abtoKpctopa oth. GAN’ nei Oeó6opoc 6 TaPpis évànprjoag rjv £v TH 
Baotrevolon, ywóokov tò tovtov Opfpuioepyóv Kai mepi tàs zpóteig OE, DouAópevog TobTOV 
àneàágoa Tfjg moAEwc, Oo0ka TpameCodvtog mpovPmAAETO máa tabtTyVY and tæv TovpKkwv 
GupehOpevov. Sppnto pèv yàp obtog ék Xo ioc xod tHv (5) &vorépo pepóv, otpatiotne dé ztepupavr|c 
yevópevog Ei TE qpovrjost Kai &võpeig orep£ycv OMcvtwv pukpob Kai pNdémote Epyou ónyóápievoc Kai 
ATLXNOAG, CAAG MAVTWV KEL TOV TOAELIOV KPATAV. Kai OTT Sr trjv TpameCobvtTHa Eddv Kai cc tiov 
Aéexog Exvt@ ómokArpooógevoc äpayos rjv. 


Theodore Gavras is also mentioned in Zonaras’ Epitome Historiarum as a sebastos, a title generally ‘reserved 

for those connected by blood or marriage to the dynasty of the Komnenoi’ (see A. A. M. Bryer, A. W. Dunn and 
J. Nesbitt, "Theodore Gabras, Duke of Chaldia [T1098] and the Gabrades: portraits, sites and seals’, in A. 
Avramea, A. Laiou and E. Chrysos [eds.], Bu&&vrio Kpárog Kai Koiwcvío: Mvnuý Nixov Oikovauíór, [Athens 2003] 
64). See Ioannes Zonaras, Epitome Historiarum, ed. T. Büttner-Wobst (Bonn 1897) III, 726, 739. See also V. 
Skoulatos, Les personnages byzantins de l'Alexiade (Louvain 1980) 295-298; and note 24 below. 
13 For example, see B. Krsmanović, Tafpá6sc', Encyclopaedia of the Hellenic World, Asia Minor (2003): 
http://asiaminor.ehw.gr/forms/fLemma.aspx?lemmald=3973; Bryer et al., "Theodore Gabras', 51-70; A. A. 
M. Bryer and D. Winfield, The Byzantine Monuments and Topography of the Pontos (Washington D. C. 
1985) 237; Bryer, ‘A Byzantine family: the Gabrades: c. 979-c. 1653’, 174-187; Bryer et al., ‘(an additional 
note)’, 38-45; H. Bartikian, ‘Les Gaurades à travers les sources arméniennes’, in H. Ahrweiler (ed.), L’Armé- 
nie et Byzance: histoire et culture (Paris 1996) 19-30; I. Jordanov, Corpus of Byzantine seals with family 
names (Sofia 2006) cat. no. 129 (Zacharias Gavras); Cheynet et al., Les Sceaux Byzantins, cat. no. 2.206 (p. 
216 - Constantine Gavras, Gregory Gavras), 7.44 (p. 659 - Zacharias Gavras); and G. L. Schlumberger 
(ed.), Sigillographie de l'Empire Byzantin (Paris 1884) 665 (first publication of a seal of Theodore Gavras). 
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The case of the Gavrades is remarkable in that available narrative sources, such as 
those listed above, frequently match both seals and coins. We know that the Gavras fam- 
ily, perhaps not so dissimilar from other contemporary families, functioned as a corporate 
entity.'* Gavras kinsmen formed a network whose communications, attested in seals, 
have survived along with narrative evidence and coins, unlike other powerful families of 
the eleventh-twelfth century Black Sea region. Effectively, Theodore can be seen as a scion 
of this clan, whose rise was enabled by the service of his own kinsmen to the empire. We 
know of several Gavrades before the time of Theodore, whose seals have been dated by 


sigillographers to earlier in the eleventh century. For example, seals of a certain Marinos 


15 


Gavras,” as well as of a Leo Gavras,'® have been dated to the twelfth century. Other 


Gavrades’ seals date to later in the eleventh century, such as that of a certain Nikephoros 
Gavras,” and a certain Zacharias Gavras.'* However, the eleventh-century coins and 
seals of Theodore Gavras provide a deeper understanding of theGavrades clan as a pro- 
vincial institution, usually, although not always, in the Black Sea thema of Chaldia. 

To the well-known Theodore, who is recognised to have ruled Trebizond (where 
there was a mint, imperial or otherwise) as his private domain, have been attributed spe- 
cific coins during his rule (ca. 1092-1098 CE), marked by his namesake St. Theodore. '? 
This was despite Eugenios being the patron saint of the city,*° which as Dunn argues, 


14 N. Leidholm, Political Families in Byzantium: the Social and Cultural Significance of tbe Genos as Kin 
Group, c. 900-1150, (Chicago 2016 unpublished PhD dissertation) 21-70. 

15 I. Koltsida-Makri, Bu£avrivá MoAvfióóflovAAa: XvAAoyríg Opqavíón - NikoAoión Nopicuarikoó Movoeiov 
A0nvóv (Athens 1996) cat. no. 290. 

16 V. Laurent, Le corpus des sceaux de l'empire byzantin, vol. II: L'administration centrale (Paris 1981) 
cat. no. 989. Laurent read this seal as belonging to a spatharokandidatos and a ship captain: *Aéov 
BacuUuxóc orabapoKkavdidatoc Kai mroiapyos 6 l'eppàc," while Nesbitt, (in Bryer et al., "Theodore Gabras' 
63) instead replaces the [r]Aotepyoc with x[1]Aotepxoc. The seal may be found online via the Dumbarton 
Oaks online catalogue, accession number BZS.1958.106.2158: http://www.doaks.org/resources/seals/ 
byzantine-seals/BZS.1958.106.2158. As for the dispute it as [x]Aoiapyoc or x[uAotapxoc, I personally find it 
difficult to decipher a ‘y’ in the third line of text. 

It is also worth mentioning that Nesbitt (in Bryer et al., "Theodore Gabras' 61), dates a seal which he reads 
as: To(&vvnc) ó [F]a[P]p&c to some time in the eleventh century, although its identification with the Gavrades 
may be uncertain on close inspection of the poorly preserved seal. 

17 Bryer et al., "Theodore Gabras’ 63. Nesbitt reads this seal as: Nirpópov oop&yipo Tabp& tvyyávw. See 
also the Dumbarton Oaks catalogue, accession number BZS.1947.2.1156: http://www.doaks.org/resources/ 
seals/byzantine-seals/BZS.1947.2.1156. 

18 Jordanov, Corpus of Byzantine Seals, cat. no. 129 (Zacharias Gavras, [dated late-eleventh century], 
asked for St. Theodore's protection specifically in honour of his father, Theodore Gavras - according to 
Cheynet et al., Les Sceaux Byzantins, cat. no. 7.44 [p. 659]. 

19 S. Bendall, "The mint of Trebizond under Alexius I and the Gabrades', Tbe Numismatic Chronicle 17 
(1977) 126-136 (esp. p. 135); and S. Bendall, ‘Trebizond under the Gabrades again’, The Numismatic 
Chronicle 149 (1989) 197-198. However, it should be noted that Bendall reads the coins' legend, 'AABP' as: 
Adééos BaciAeós Popaiov. 

20 J. O. Rosenqvist, ‘Local worshippers, imperial patrons: pilgrimage to St. Eugenios of Trebizond’, 
Dumbarton Oaks Papers 56 (2002) 193-212. See also Feldman, The historiographical and archaeological 
evidence, 102, on the annual Trapezuntine trade fair, the panegyris of St. Eugenios; and Bryer, ‘A Byzantine 
family: the Gabrades’, 170. 
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‘was in fact a considerable sign and gesture of independence, which would have been 
easily grasped by Theodore's contemporaries.”*! 

Like the seals and coinage of the Kievan prince Jaroslav the Wise (r. 1019-1054), 
which frequently matched in design and legend,” the Trapezuntine coinage of St. Theo- 
dore in military attire, bears a remarkable resemblance to Theodore Gavras’ personal 
seals,” which also bear the bust of St. Theodore in military attire (see the accompanying 
fig. 1-2).?* Therefore, while neither Anna Komnene's text nor the Trapezuntine coins 


21 Bryer, Dunn and Nesbitt, ‘Theodore Gabras’, 65; and Bryer, et al., "Theodore Gabras’, 65. 

22 See for example M. P. Sotnikova, ‘A seal of Jaroslav the Wise (Kyiv, 1019-1054)’, in G. Ivakin, N. 
Khrapunov and W. Seibt (eds.), Byzantine and Rus’ Seals: Proceedings of the International Colloquium on 
Rus’-Byzantine Sigillography, Kyiv, Ukraine, 13-16 September 2013 (Kiev 2015) 221-230. 

23 Schlumberger (ed.), Sigillographie de l'Empire Byzantin, 665; and Bendall, "The mint of Trebizond’, 135. 
In fact, according to M. Hendy, Catalogue of the Byzantine Coins in the Dumbarton Oaks Collection and in 
the Whittemore Collection: 1081-1261 (Washington D. C. 1999) 427-434, type X of the Trapezuntine follis 
coinage of the period ca. 1080-1110 CE, of which there are five examples, and also type XI, of which there 
are two examples, both purport to show images of St. Theodore in military attire, very similar to the display 
of the same saint on Theodore Gavras’ seals, and without any mention whatsoever of the concurrent 
reigning emperor, Alexios I Komnenos. In the two images of St. Theodore’s attire, in both the seal and coin, 
he is documented as nimbate, wearing a tunic, breastplate and sagion, with a shield in his left hand and a 
lance in his right hand. See Hendy, Catalogue, 431 (type X); and also A. W. Dunn, A Handlist of the 
Byzantine Lead Seals and Tokens (and of Western and Islamic Seals) in the Barber Institute of Fine Arts 
(Birmingham 1983) 4 (cat. no. 6). 

24 Bryer, Dunn and Nesbitt, “Theodore Gabras’, 63. Nesbitt, whose item of study resides in the Dumbarton 
Oaks collection in Washington D. C., reads this seal as: [K(6pi)e BorPJet t oğ [S]obAO Oeo[S]a(pw) Sovxi cà 
Iofp&. Another seal of Theodore Gavras’, held at the Barber Institute of Fine Arts, at the University of 
Birmingham, is known to have been definitively found in Trebizond and dated to the late-eleventh century. 
It would be important to note here that this seal type of Theodore's is the only one which records his 
possession of the title sevastos, along with doux, confirming Zonaras' description of Theodore Gavras as 
not only a doux, but also a sevastos. It also includes Theodore's militaristic namesake on the obverse, St. 
Theodore, (6 otpatndatns) ‘the stratelates, according to Dunn, 64-65. As for the title of sevastos, although 
it has been brought to my attention that ‘foreign’ rulers received the title sevastos along with ‘domestic’ 
rulers, I would question the concept of foreignness and domesticity, especially since in the Byzantine 
imperial context, all Christian rulers were theoretically subject to the Christian emperor and were therefore 
within the oikoumene, i.e., ‘domestic.’ This would equally apply to the comparison with the seals and coins 
of Jaroslav referred to in n.13 above. Finally, Dunn's English translation should read as follows: (to St. 
Theodore, ‘the stratelates’), "Your namesake the sevastos, oh thrice-blessed one, the doux Gavras, oh holy 
one, protect.’ 

For the mention in Zonaras, see Zonaras, III, 726, 739. See also note 12 above. The poor preservation of 
the seal has not allowed me to make any alternative readings of this particular seal. Nevertheless, it would 
be worthwhile to make a final observation that the elaborate nature of the language used on the six-line 
metrical inscription on the reverse may suggest, if not attest to Theodore's high position in an otherwise 
hypostatic court hierarchy, that he felt secure enough to represent himself as a sevastos as well as doux of 
Trebizond and to evoke his namesake, St. Theodore, as the tris-makar (thrice-blessed one) on his seal. Such 
an evocation of one's namesake with the term tris-makar is little known elsewhere in provincial Byzantine 
sigillography. For other examples of the term ‘tpiopixap’ appearing on Byzantine metrical seals, see the 
Dumbarton Oaks online catalogue accession numbers BZS.1958.106.2674 (http://www.doaks.org/ 
resources/seals/byzantine-seals/BZS.1958.106.2674); and BZS.1955.1.3862 — (http://www.doaks.org/ 
resources/seals/byzantine-seals/BZS.1955.1.3862). 
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f; 2 
Figures 1-2: (Colour online) Left (fig. 1), reproduced with permission from J-C. Cheynet, 
V. Gókyildirim and T. Bulgurlu, Les Sceaux Byzantins du Musée Archéologique d'Istanbul 
(Istanbul 2012) cat. no. 2.206: the seal of Theodore Gavras, which is read as: [K(bpi)e Poń- 
Oler TH oğ [SJobAO Geo[S]a(pe) Sovki tH [F]appà. 

Right (fig. 2), reproduced from the University of dpi ih Barber Institute of 


Fine Arts, cat. no. SLO0006 (via webpage: i 
t=objects&type=all&f&s=Gabras&record=0): the seal of Theodore Gavras. ps Dunn 
reads the seal as: + Xóv [ó6]nóvopov cePaot(dv) vp(vo)uékap c(?) 8(oo)k(o) l'afpé&v [A(yte)] [9] 


i[A]Joct(t)e/ [p]i[A]&t(toic) (?). A. W. Dunn, personal ele een 5 August, 2016. 


directly reveals Theodore's sense of autonomy, a careful study of the sigillography com- 
pletes our picture of the subtleties of allegiance and autonomy in the eleventh-century 
Black Sea littoral. 


The Tzouloi of Crimea 


The only textual reference to a member of the Tzoulas clan belongs to Skylitzes (dated 
to 1016 CE): 
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The emperor returned to Constantinople in January, AM 6524 [CE 1016], and 
sent a fleet against Chazaria under the command of Mongos... with the 
cooperation of Sphengos, the brother of Vladimir and brother-in-law of the 
emperor, he subdued the region and actually captured its governor, George 
Tzoulas, in the first engagement.” 


Nevertheless, as in the case of the eleventh-century Gavrades, there are other sources 
attesting to the importance of the family in local Crimean politics, or as it was known in 
Constantinople after 849 CE, the thema ton Klimaton.^* Even changes in coinage have 
been linked to the aforementioned Georgios Tzoulas, the so-called ‘governor’ of Khaza- 
ria, and the events of 1016 as described by Skylitzes.*” These changes in local Cherson- 
ite coinage have been explained by the numismatist Anokhin as otherwise 'unknown' 


between 989-1016 CE. For Anokhin, only after the death of Tzoulas was Cherson ‘out- 


right incorporat[ed] into the composition of the empire. 7? 


However, the sigillography of the Tzoulas family permits us to view Byzantine Cri- 
mea, not as a simple extension of the empire, but as a locally autonomous region/entity. 
This clan's seals have already been included in a large number of publications on the 


25 Skylitzes, ed. Thurn, 354 [16:39]; trans. Wortley, 336. 


'O 68 Paotreds àxeAO06v Ev KovotavtwousóAet, Kata TOV Tlavvovéptov piva toO EEaKtoxtALootob 
TLEVTAKOOLOOTOV £ikootoD tet&prou ETOLG, otóAov eic XaGapíav Exmépmer, EEapyov EXovTA TOV 
Moyyóv, vióv Avópovikou 8ovkóc tot Avdob: kai tij ovvepyia Lpéyyou roo ader~od BAadynpod, 
tov yopPpod tod Paorréwe, ónérate tr]v xopav, TOU &pxovroc avtiis Tewpyiov tob TCobvAn év tH 
TPOTH TPOGBoAT ovAAngOévroc. 


We may also note that Wortley translates the word &pyov as ‘governor’ and the word yopav as ‘region,’ even 
though alternatively it could typically be ‘land,’ ‘country,’ or in the context of contemporary reference to 
Crimea, as ‘climata,’ per the common usage in Latin. For example, the sixth-century Synekdemos of 
Ierokles, ed. G. F. C. Parthey (Berlin 1866) 140-141, lists all concurrent areas subject to the 
Constantinopolitan patriarch, the Latin translation of such areas, including Crimea and even Khazaria, in 
fact, references ‘climata’, as opposed to the usage of words such as &pxovreía or énopyío. In this regard, it 
would be important to note that Skylitzes’ use of the word xópav is not technical, which, according to 
Archie Dunn (personal communication, 24 January, 2017), indicates the perception that this ‘region’ was 
not a formal province of the empire, as distinct from contemporary Cherson, even though the two are 
associated by other sources discussed below. 

26 R. Sharp, The outside image: a comparative study of external architectural display on middle Byzantine 
structures on the Black Sea Littoral, (University of Birmingham 2011, unpublished PhD thesis) 114. 

27 V. A. Anokhin, The Coinage of Chersonesus: IV Century B.C. - XII Century A.D., trans. H. B. Wells 
(London 1980) 120. 

28 Anokhin, The Coinage of Chersonesus, 114-115. Anokhin asserts that this was due to the appearance of 
coins issued with the letters «Bo, which he assigns to the final years of the reigns of Basil II and Constantine 
VIII (1016-1025 CE). In the latest publication regarding these coins, Sidorenko does not address the 
appearance of the o either, although he attributes their mintage to the local church in Cherson. See, for 
example V. A. Sidorenko, TTlepkosHoe n wynunrajmHoe IIpoH3BO/ICTBa JIHTBIX XepcoHo-BH3aHTHÍÁCKMX MOHeT 
IX- nayana XIII z5.", in A. Ajbabin, V. P. Stepanenko and N. Alekseenko (eds.), XEPZONOX GEMATA N01. 
HMnepus u Tonuc: Cóopnuk uayunuwix mpyooe (Sevastopol' 2013) 267-92. 
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sigillography of Cherson, the most prominent of which have been the works of 
Nikolaj Alekseienko.*? That Crimea was a notoriously autonomous, if not downright 
rebellious periphery of the Byzantine oikoumene should by now come as little sur- 
prise.” In fact, it is worth noting that even before 1204, in the 1190s, a branch of the 
Gavras family had ‘established themselves in Crimea.’*' Therefore, in this subsection, I 
will posit that the Tzoulas family of Crimea [ta Klimata], similarly to the Gavrades of 
Chaldia, occupied a central role in eleventh century local affairs, as de facto rulers both 
on the imperial behalf, and also on their own behalf. This is reflected by their name 
often appearing alone on seals, its ubiquity throughout the Crimea, and its frequent 
identification not only with protospatharioi, but most notably with the title proteuon, 
which more often than not connoted local potentates and nobility in Cherson who ruled 
the thema ton Klimaton autonomously.*” 

Firstly, it is striking to note that on a few seals, the name Tzoulas appears alone, 
and on other seals which bear both forenames and the Tzoulas surname, no title or 


29 See for example, I. V. Sokolova, "IIeuaru l'eoprua Hyr n coóerrus 1016 r. s Xepconece', IHauecmuuckuii 
Cóopuux 23/86 (1971) 68-74; I. V. Sokolova, Monuemw u IIeuamu Busaumuiickoeo Xepcoua (St. Petersburg 
1983); I. V. Sokolova, 'Les sceaux byzantins de Cherson', in N. Oikonomides (ed.), Studies in Byzantine 
Sigillograpby 3 (Washington, D.C. 1993) 99-111; N. Khrapunov, ‘Continuity in the administration of 
Byzantine Cherson according to seals and other sources’, in G. Ivakin, N. Khrapunov and W. Seibt (eds.), 
Byzantine and Rus’ Seals: Proceedings of the International Colloquium on Rus’-Byzantine Sigillography, 
Kyiv, Ukraine, 13-16 September 2013, (Kiev 2015) 179-192; N. Alekseienko, "The particulars of the 
Byzantine administration in Taurica: seals of the Stratores of Cherson', in G. Ivakin, N. Khrapunov and W. 
Seibt (eds.), Byzantine and Rus’ Seals: Proceedings of the International Colloquium on Rus’-Byzantine 
Sigillography, Kyiv, Ukraine, 13-16 September 2013 (Kiev 2015) 55-60; N. Alekseienko, "Hombre 
cdparnucruueckue ;gamubre no ucropuu susanrHiickoro Xepcoua VII-IX sB., Aumuunas Opeenocmv u cpeónue 
seka 43 (2015) 192-207; N. Alekseienko, L’administration byzantine de cherson: catalogue des sceaux 
(Paris 2012) 231-238; N. Alekseienko, 'Les relations entre Cherson et l'empire, d'aprés le témoignage des 
sceaux des archives de Cherson’, in J-C. Cheynet and C. Sode (eds.), Studies in Byzantine Sigillography 8 
(Munich 2003) 75-83; N. Alekseienko, 'Les sceaux des próteuontés de Kherson au Xe siécle', in W. Seibt 
(ed.), Studies in Byzantine Sigillography 7 (Washington, D. C. 2002) 79-86; N. Alekseienko, "Xepconckas 
pouosas 3HaT X-XI ss. B nawarHHKax ciparucruku', Mamepuamw no Apxeonoeuu, Hcmopuu u Imuoepaguu 
Taepuku 7 (2000) 256-266; and N. Alekseienko, 'Hossre naxoztku MoJIMBjtoBy/loB pona Lym us Xepcoueca’, 
Apesnocmu-1995 (1995) 81-87. The author would like to thank professor Alekseienko especially for his 
contributions to guiding this research. 

30 Feldman, The historiographical and archaeological evidence, passim. 

31 Bryer, ‘A Byzantine family: the Gabrades’, 172; and Vasiliev, The Goths in the Crimea, 153-158. 

32 Feldman, The historiographical and archaeological evidence, 69-71. The unique formulae of these seals, 
which primarily refer to imperial spatharioi, protospatharioi, spatharokandidatoi, as well as notarioi and 
strategoi, of Cherson, frequently refer to the local protevontes of Cherson as well, which alludes to irregular 
conditions indeed. Imperial ranks and functionaries were supposed to be appointed from Constantinople, 
but in reality, as demonstrated by these seals, were often the same men as the local Chersonite protevontes, 
thereby allowing local families such as the Tzouloi, to claim authority in the name of the emperor, but were 
not necessarily controlled by the emperor himself. Unfortunately, to my knowledge, Cheynet does not 
comment on this specifically, although Sokolova and Alekseienko have discussed it. See note 29 above and 
for specific examples, see notes 33-34 and notes 41-45 below. 
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office appears. With respect to the first type, one seal out of a total of four examples 
identifies a certain Tzoulas, imperial spatharios of Cherson (and nothing else), dated to 
the late tenth century. The other three seals bear a similar legend, but evoke St. Nicholas 
on the obverse side (see figs. 4-6)** whereas the former example bears only an Ortho- 
dox cross on three steps (fig. 3).?^ Another seal, that of a certain Ioannes Tzoulas, like 
the previous example, connects the family name to another imperial office, the notarios 
(fig. 10).?? On other seals, it seems that simply the name Tzoulas was a significant 
enough indicator of status to render the inclusion of titulature unnecessary." For exam- 
ple, it is notable that the seals of Ignatios Tzoulas (fig. 17),°” Theophylaktos Tzoulas 
(fig. 18),?? and Mosekos Tzoulas (figs. 20-21),?? do not reveal any particular title or 
office, or even a saint's evocation, but, instead, prefer zoological depictions of what 
appear to be partridges, or in the latter case, a lion. Whether or not they were imperial 
office or title holders, it seems as if their name was the most important element to record 
on their seals. 

Secondly, we may notice that the name Tzoulas appears not only in Cherson, but 
also in Bosphoros, at the opposite end of Crimea, modern Kerch. Two seals are known 
which belong to two men named Georgios Tzoulas, both dated to the early eleventh cen- 
tury and both clearly sharing much overlap with the Georgios Tzoulas mentioned by 


33 Alekseienko, L’administration byzantine de Cherson, cat. no. 152 (p. 231-232). He reads the seals as: + 
‘Aye NucdAae BorO(er) TCovAg B(aoUuxo) oxa0(a)pio Xepoóvoc. 

34 Alekseienko, Cherson, cat. no. 151 (p. 231). He reads the seal as: + K(ópuie po[r]0et xà oğ ovil) 
TCovAg B(aoUuxo) onoOaprio Xpeo@vo(c); [sic]. Although regarding its invocation of St. Nicholas, it would 
perhaps be sensible to compare this seal to that of Michael Tzoulas (Alekseienko, Cherson, cat. no. 153, 
n38). 

35 Alekseienko, Cherson, cat. no. 155 (p. 234). He reads the seal as: + K(úpı)e po(r)0(e t oğ S00(Aw) 
'To(&vvn) B(aoUuxà) votapi@ tô TGoo[A(q)]. The seal invokes on the obverse St. John the Prodromos, which 
is, incidentally the same namesake to whom the surviving eighth-century church in the modern Crimean city 
of Kerch is dedicated. 

36 As for the significance of the family name appearing alone on seals as an indicator of special status, we 
may take into contextual consideration the example of Ioannes Kourkouas, whose eleventh-century metrical 
seal, found in Trebizond, refers solely to his first and family names, the context of which, according to 
Archie Dunn (personal communication, 6 September, 2017), indicates the special status his well-known 
family name held in the eastern Anatolian highlands. See for example the seal catalogued under the 
Dumbarton Oaks accession number BZS.1955.1.4039: https://www.doaks.org/resources/seals/byzantine- 
seals/BZS.1955.1.4039. 

37 Alekseienko, L’administration byzantine de Cherson, cat. no. 157 (p. 236). He reads the seal as: + 
Tyvatüjo tod TGovAos [sic]. See also Alekseienko, ‘Hosse naxo;tkH Mo/IHB7t0By;loB poga Llyn us Xepconeca', 
81-87. 

38 Alekseienko, Cherson, cat. no. 158 (p. 237). He reads the seal as: + [Oco]pvAcx[t]o [t]od TCobAa. 

39 Alekseienko, Cherson, cat. no. 160 (p. 238). He reads the seal as: + K(ópue B(or)O(er) và oà 8(o0Ao) 
Moonxó (x9) TGotA(q). This seal is known in two examples. 
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Figures 3-7: Reproduced from Alekseienko, L’administration byzantine de Cherson: cata- 
logue des sceaux (Paris 2012) cat. nos. 151-153, (231-233): the Tzoulas family, of Cherson 


1*-c. Crimea. Above, seals of a Tzoulas family member described 


and elsewhere in the 10-1 
as an ‘imperial spatharios of Cherson’ another unnamed Tzoulas family member also 
described as an ‘imperial spatharios of Cherson’ and, in Alekseenko’s reading, a certain 
Michael Tzoulas, described as an ‘imperial protospatharios of Cherson.’ 

Fig. 3 (cat. no. 151): + K(ópue Bof] tH of ovl) Tóg Blao) onoOaprjo 
Xpseoóvo(c). 

Figs. 4-6 (cat. no. 152): + Ayie Nw óAoe BonO(er) TCovAg B(aoUuko) onoO(o)pio Xepoóvoc. 
Fig. 7 (cat. no. 153): + [Aye] NwóAo[s Ponder vro of 90049] MiyanrA Plason) 
(xnporo)o[1]a8apnó [tő T]GobvA[e@ X]e[pc(ovoc). It should be noted, however, that tbe refer- 
ence to the city of Cherson on tbe final line of the reverse of this seal is hardly preserved, 
and is therefore a rather tentative reading, with respect to this seal’s connection of the name 
Tzoulas and the city of Cherson. 
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10. 
Figures 8-10: Reproduced from Alekseienko, L’administration byzantine de Cherson, cat. 
nos. 154-155, (233-234): the 10-11"-c. seals of other members of the Tzoulas clan, Pho- 
tios/Photeinos, a ‘protospatharios’ and Ioannes, an ‘imperial notarios." 
Figs. 8-9 (cat. no. 154): 'O A(yvoc) Evotpat(tos) + K(ópue Bon O(er) TH oğ SOLA(~) Potio/ 
Pot(e)i(v)@ (tpwto)onabapio và TGooA(q). 
Fig. 10 (cat. no. 155): + K(ópue p(or)(e) và oğ S00(Aw) To(&vvg) plao) vorapio tô 
TCov[A(@)]. 
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1. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 
Figures 11-17: Reproduced from Alekseienko, L'administration byzantine de Cherson, cat. 
nos. 156-157, (234-236): the 10—11"-c. seals of other members of the Tzoulas clan, featur- 
ing a number of different seals of a certain Georgios Tzoulas described as an ‘imperial proto- 
spatharios and strategos’ and another member of the family, Ignatios Tzoulas. 

Figs. 11-16 (cat. no. 156): + Kópie Borer TO oğ SovAw T'eoypio plaou) (npoo)onoO(opic) 
(xai) otpat(ny@) và TGooA(q). Fig. 17 (cat. no. 157): + Hyvotrjo tod TGovAa. 
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Figures 11-17: (Continued) 


Skylitzes and referenced above.*” While momentarily resisting the reasonable tempta- 
tion to imagine they may have belonged to the same individual, it is significant that one 
seal clearly relates that its owner resided in Bosphoros (fig. 19),*' while the other, of 
which we have no less than six examples, does not clarify where its owner was resident, 
although it does state that this Georgios Tzoulas was a strategos. Since five of the six 
examples were originally found in Cherson, we may reasonably suppose that he resided 
in Cherson (fig. 11-16).** That members of the Tzoulas clan are clearly identified not 
only in Cherson, but also in Bosphoros, and two were imperial protospatharioi, 
should serve as a significant marker that members of the Tzoulas family were both 
prominent and active throughout the thema ton Klimaton. 

Examining the seals of other members of the family such as Michael Tzoulas 
(fig. 7),** and Photios/Photeinos Tzoulas (fig. 8-9),'? presumably confined to Cherson, 
we can see that the imperial title of protospatharios was repeatedly evoked, although it 


40 See for example Sokolova, 'Ileuaru l'eoprus Lymer n coósrrus 1016 r. B Xepconece', IIatecmuuckuii 
Cóopuux 23/86, 68-74; Feldman, The historiographical and archaeological evidence, 70 note 236; and above 
note 26. 

41 Alekseienko, Cherson, cat. no. 159 (p. 237). He reads the seal as: + Tew[p]y(ioc) (xporo)onzo[0(opíoc)] 6 
TC(o)b[A]a tod IIooqóp(ov). The seal also evokes St. George on the reverse, presumably as a namesake. See 
also Kazhdan, ‘Rev. IIeuaru Teoprua Hyni n Co6brrua 1016 r. s Xepcone', Byzantinoslavica 33/1 (1972) 298. 
42 Alekseienko, Cherson, cat. no. 156 (p. 234-235). He reads these seals as: + Kópie BorOer tO of Sov 
Teopyio f(acUuxàQ) (npoco)onoO(apío) (xoi) otpat(ny@) t TGooA(q). It would be significant to note here 
that no saint is evoked on any of these six examples of his seal, as both obverse and reverse fields are filled 
with epigraphy, with the inscription, + Kópie Bonet và o@ 600Ac, appearing on the legend of one side, while 
the other half, + Teopyíco plao) (xpoco)ono0(cpio) (kai) otpat(ny@) và TQo0A(q), appears filling the 
legend of the opposite side. 

43 See Alekseienko, 'Hossre cdparmcrHueckue gaHHbre no ucropuu sHaaHTHiÍickoro Xepcona VII-IX sB.’, 
Aumuunaa Opeeuocmo u cpeduue eeka 43, 201. 

44 Alekseienko, Cherson, cat. no. 153 (p. 232). He reads the seal as: + [Ayie] NwóAo[e porj0et cà oà 800109] 
Muyar]A B(acUuxó) (xpoco)o[r]o0apnó [rà T]G;ooA[e X]e[po(@voc) (?)]. For this particular seal, it ought to be 
noted that the reconstruction of the word Cherson is predicated on little evidence. 

45 Alekseienko, Cherson, cat. no. 154 (p. 233). He reads these two seals as: + K(ópu)e Borj0(eU à od ovl) 
Potio (ou Pot(e)ive) (xpoco)onoO(apíco) và TGooA(q). It should also be noted for these two seals that they do 
not explicitly reference the city of Cherson, other than the fact that it is included in Alekseienko's collection 
of seals from Cherson, and struck by a member with strong links to the city. 
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Figures 18-21: Reproduced from Alekseienko, L’administration byzantine de Cherson, cat. 
nos. 158-160, (237-238): the 10-11th-c. seals of other members of the Tzoulas clan, featur- 
ing a Theophylaktos Tzoulas, a Georgios Tzoulas, imperial protospatharios of Bosphoros’ 
(modern Kerch), and Mosekos (Moses) Tzoulas, with what appears to be a griffin. 

Fig. 18 (cat. no. 158): + [Oeo]pvAcK[t]@ [t]ob TGooAa. 

Fig. 19 (cat. no. 159): +Tew[ply(ioc) (tpwto)ona[O(apioc)] 6 TZ(o)b[A]a tot IIoooóp(ov). 
Figs. 20-21 (cat no. 160): + K(ópı)e B(or])6(eU và oğ 9(o00Xo) Moonkó (tH) TGooA(q). 
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remains unclear if it was inherited. That said, the seniority of the title and its significance 
for peripheral lords,“ who were frequently granted the same honours as strategoi, 
should come as little surprise. Furthermore, since seals show that the strategoi and the 
notoriously autonomous proteuontes of Cherson were often the same individuals, this 
suggests that the recommendation of the De Administrando Imperio to appoint strate- 
goi for Cherson from Constantinople itself,** was not always followed." Moreover, 
even when it was followed, the strategoi of Cherson did not always receive imperial sal- 
aries, but, rather, ‘gratuity’ from the thema itself,?? similar to the case of Trebizond in 
Chaldia, where the income of the strategoi derived from the kommerkion, or the tax 
revenue collected by the kommerkiarioi of Chaldia.*! So it is that, as in the case of Chal- 
dia, seals demonstrate the importance of the autonomy of local families to understand- 
ing contemporary events in Crimea.” 

Therefore, to return to Skylitzes’ mention of Georgios Tzoulas it should come as lit- 
tle surprise that a Tzoulas was imputed as a ‘Khazarian governor’ leading the uprising 
of 1016 in Crimea. It appears that whoever he was, whatever titles or offices he held, he 
was not so much ‘Khazarian’ as a member of a local prominent family, proteuontes of 
Cherson, with a tendency for autonomy and rebellion.” Much like Theodore Gavras, 
Georgios Tzoulas was the scion of a prominent local family to which Constantinople 
gave ‘recourse’ in the tenth-twelfth centuries and later.?* 


46 A. P. Kazhdan et al. (eds.), ‘protospatharios’, The Oxford Dictionary of Byzantium, 3 vols. (Oxford 
1991) III, 1748. 

47 Alekseienko, ‘Les sceaux des próteuontés, 79-86; and Feldman, The historiographical and 
archaeological evidence, 69 note 235. 

48 Gy. Moravcsik and R. J. H. Jenkins (eds. and trans.), De Administrando Imperio (Washington, D. C. 
1967) 42:25-54 (p. 184-185). 

49 See for example Khrapunov, ‘Continuity in the administration’, 179-192; and Feldman, The 
historiographical and archaeological evidence, 70 note 236. 

50 L. Neville, Authority in Byzantine Provincial Society, 950-1100 (Cambridge 2004) 24. In the case of 
Cherson, Neville cites the emperor Constantine VIPs de Ceremoniis: J. J. Reiske (ed.), Constantini 
Porphyrogeniti imperatoris de cerimoniis aulae Byzantinae (Bonn 1829) 697. In this context, Cherson is 
regarded as a thema of the West. 

51 A. Dunn, ‘The kommerkiarios, the apotheke, the dromos, and the west’, Byzantine and Modern Greek 
Studies 17.1 (1993) 3-8; B. Krsmanović, The Byzantine Province in Change: on the Threshold between the 
10th and 11th Centuries (Athens 2008) 126 note 247; and Feldman, The historiographical and 
archaeological evidence, 103. 

52 Alekseienko, ‘Les relations entre Cherson et empire’, 82. 

53 Sokolova, ‘Les sceaux byzantins de Cherson’, 104. With regard to Sokolova’s words regarding the usage 
of 'próteuón' as a patronym on a seal, it is worth noting that Alekseienko, (Cherson, cat. nos. 52, 81, 82), 
mentions no fewer than three seals, otherwise belonging to imperial strategoi, whose surnames, or perhaps 
epithets, appear as proteuon on their seals. 

54 J. Shepard, ‘Close encounters with the Byzantine world: the Rus at the straits of Kerch’, in K. L. 
Reyerson, Th. G. Stavrou and J. D. Tracy (eds.), Pre-Modern Russia and Its World: Essays in Honor of 
Thomas S. Noonan (Wiesbaden 2006) 28-30. 
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Having considered two case studies of local noble families of the Black Sea littoral 
in the eleventh century by means of narrative sources, coins, and, primarily, seals, it 
would seem reasonable to conclude that despite nominal homage paid to the emperor 
through the use of court titles on the seals of some peripheral notable families, imperial 
authority was not as absolute as we might suppose. The unity of the eleventh-twelfth 
century Byzantine ‘state,’ as it has often been imagined, was not as hypostatic as has 
often been conjectured, and scholars are becoming more aware of the conditionality of 
Byzantine ‘statehood’ at its peripheries.?? This is particularly apparent in the Black Sea 
regions furthest from Constantinople, namely Crimea and Chaldia, where imperial sov- 
ereignty was hardly absolute, and allegiances were almost always negotiable at the local 
level. 


55 G. Prinzing, personal communication, 13 December 2016. Other scholars have increasingly begun to 
question the paradigm of Byzantine ‘statehood’ as well, such as A. Eastmond, ‘Constantinople: global or 
local?’ and J. Haldon, ‘A “global” empire: the structures of East Roman longevity’ both presented at Global 
Byzantium, the 50” Spring Symposium of Byzantine Studies, University of Birmingham, Birmingham, 25-27 
March 2017. 
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the Greek should be published en face, as a reminder that the translation is not intended as a new 
poem, but as an accurate guide to the original. Certainly in his new translation of Mvtierópnua 
Beaton appears to take Seferis’ injunction to heart - most immediately in the translation of the 
poem’s title, Novel, which doubles as the title of the anthology itself. This baldly literal transla- 
tion may be unsettling to those familiar with the Sherrard/Keeley version, where the title is simply 
transliterated, in acknowledgement of the fact that many connotations of the Greek word are 
entirely absent from its English equivalent. In an accompanying note, Beaton acknowledges that 
the use of the English word ‘novel’ will be surprising, but argues that the word is ‘a perfectly ordi- 
nary one in Greek’. Its ordinariness, however, is challenged by Seferis’ own note to the title, 
which here appears alongside Beaton's: the reference to ‘myth’ in the word ‘pv@totépypo’ is vital 
to Seferis’ use of it, whereas the sense of ‘contemporary, new’ inherent in ‘novel’ has quite differ- 
ent and indeed contrary associations. It could be argued that in this case rigorous fidelity is in 
fact misleading. Nonetheless the translation of the poem as a whole, while scrupulously faithful 
to the Greek, is also a sustained and sensitive rendering into English of the lapidary imagery and 
deep, controlled emotion of the original. 

The same cannot be said of the selection of short experimental poems from Seferis' first pub- 
lished volume of poetry, Xrpogrf, which follows. Here Beaton (unlike Keeley and Sherrard) aban- 
dons literalism in an attempt to reproduce the metre and rhyming scheme of the original, but the 
result often seems contrived and even trite, as in the famous first verse of the poem Apvyon, 
‘Upon the hidden shore so fine / as fair as any dove / we thirsted from the sun above / the water 
though was brine’ where the poignancy latent in the simple words of the Greek is entirely absent. 
Later, in the translation of similar verses in Qeatpivoi, M.A. from Log Book II, a similar attempt 
to reproduce the jaunty rhymes of the original again seems forced and awkward. Beaton is much 
more successful at reproducing the ruminative and elegiac voice, in blank verse, with which 
Seferis is more usually Mdentiied. 

That said, the excellent translation of Epwrixdc Aóyoc, also from Xvpoqj, is quite distinct from 
anything else in this anthology. Here Beaton eschews both literalism on the one hand, or any 
attempt to reproduce the rhyming decapentasyllabic verse of the original on the other. Instead he 
manages to recreate the effect of Seferis expressing modernist ennui in the traditional Greek bal- 
lad form, by employing blank iambic metre, frequent alliteration, and richly suggestive language 
to produce a comparable experience for the English ear. It is a remarkably impressive 
achievement. 


Andrew Watson 
Athens 


Marjorie Chambers (trans.), Iakovos Kambanellis, Three Plays: The Courtyard of Wonders, 
The Four Legs of the Table, Ibsenland. London: Colenso Books, 2015. Pp. 196. 
DOT: 10.1017/byz.2018.17 


Iakovos Kambanellis (1921-2011) was as versatile as he was prolific: lyricist, poet, screenwriter, 
journalist, and author of the concentration camp memoir Mauthausen, it is as the father of con- 
temporary Greek drama that he is best remembered. In a career spanning over half a century and 
filling nine volumes, the autodidact Kambanellis shaped a theatre at once outward looking and 
introspective, in dialogue with tradition as much as with innovation, a theatre which enabled 
audiences to explore the fluidity of national, social and personal identities in relation to both the 
past and its myths and the present. In the first full-length study of Kambanellis’ theatre, Giorgos 
Pefanis speculates that an anglophone Kambanellis would have enjoyed the reputation of an 
Arthur Miller." This underscores the importance of the title under review, the first commercially 
published volume of English translations of Kambanellis’ plays. In it Marjorie Chambers brings 
together three plays from distinct phases of Kambanellis’ oeuvre: the realist The Courtyard of 


1 TDupyog IL. IIeQ&vnc, lákcfog Kapnavéddns: Aviyvevoeig Kou zpootyyíoei; oto Oeatpixé tov épyo. Athens: 
Kedros 2000, 33. 
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Wonders (1957), the play that cemented the author’s reputation; the family satire The Four Legs 
of the Table (1978) and the probing metatheatre of Ibsenland (1994). 

The publication of a collection of Kambanellis’ plays in English is long overdue and fills a 
void; hitherto published translations have been restricted to literary and academic journals and 
thus a volume such as this has the potential to assist enormously in the continuing promotion of 
Kambanellis’ work in theatres and universities outside Greece. Chambers is a highly experienced 
practitioner, with translations of some of the most important poetic voices of the twentieth cen- 
tury to her name, including Ritsos, Gatsos and Vrettakos. In addition to the three plays, 
Chambers includes an Introduction with a brief biography of the playwright and lucid summaries 
of each play, as well as Kambanellis’ own Forewords to the plays as published in the Kedros 
series. There is also a fascinating Appendix containing three short pieces by director and fellow 
translator Louis Muinzer, an erstwhile member of the legendary Belfast Group of intellectuals 
and poets. Muinzer describes the afterlife of two of these translations at the Lyric, Belfast, which 
hosted rehearsed readings of The Four Legs of the Table and Ibsenland. Muinzer reports on the 
actability of these texts, as well as the cultural affinities between the Hellenic and the Celtic. He 
also provides an account of seeing [bsenland (performed in the Greek) at the National Theatre, 
Oslo in 1998, where the potential for Kambanellis' international reach was strongly felt. 

Of the three plays, it is the second of Kambanellis’ so-called “Courtyard Trilogy’, The Court- 
yard of Wonders, that poses the greatest challenge to the translator. Set in a working-class Athe- 
nian courtyard (a space familiar to the modern Greek stage), its dialogue is far from 
homogenous; the large and disparate cast represents a rich textual mix and linguistic range 
including the faltering Greek of the refugee against an intimate, default colloquialism. A further 
difficulty lies in the play's own relationship to time. Kambanellis' text clearly defines its world as 
‘enoxn ooyxpovn' (96). However, the translation (albeit accurately) states the play is set in ‘the 
1950s’; this choice inevitably historicizes the text, and applies pressure on the dialogue to evoke a 
lost world, rather than a vanishing world. As a result, certain formulations draw unnecessary 
attention to themselves, striking a very different chord in English. In Act Two, Stelios complains 
about Babis: “EAa vte ... Eiðes tt &kovom eyo ...; Tptya pe eine, tpéka pe eine ... To topdpr ... 
Evtvxya¢ mov tov ÉegoproOrkape ...To kappa ...°(130). This speech is translated as ‘Huh, did 
you hese what I had to listen to? He called me a pipsqueak and a sponger. We're rid of him any- 
way, the chancer' (34). Where the translation sounds dated, the original does not. Moreover, 
sacrificing Kambanellis’ meticulous punctuation flattens the rhythm and energy of the line. The 
reader is left with the impression of a lack of consistent editorial principles. Chambers uses stage 
directions to give useful cultural context including a definition of the ‘amanes’ as an ‘urban blues 
refrain’ about to be heard (19). However, this definition is an unhappy one. The word ‘effendi’ 
(65), meanwhile, is left untranslated in the dialogue where a footnote would be helpful. 

The Four Legs of the Table, the satirical family drama exploring contemporary urban char- 
acter and how it responds to power and capital, presents the seven children of a wealthy dying 
patriarch, who maintains his control of 51% of the family business. The dialogue is a more closed 
system, consisting of many more lengthy speeches than The Courtyard - and Chambers controls 
these to great effect, convincingly establishing complex, often cantankerous relationships and 
conveying the stasis within the family unit. 

Finally, the highly self-referential Ibsenland is both Kambanellis’ homage to Ibsen (whom he 
always referred to as ‘my first teacher’) - and a nod to Pirandello. The actors/characters have just 
finished a performance of Ghosts when Kambanellis decides to reanimate the relationship 
between Mrs Alving and Pastor Manders that took place many years before the curtain rises on 
Ghosts. Kambanellis, unlike many readers and critics of Ghosts, does not underestimate the 
importance of this backstory and reworks the material in a moving and thought-provoking play, 
faithful to the spirit of Ibsen’s work. Chambers adeptly renders all aspects of Kambanellis’ work 
in this translation, and the reader is left agreeing with Muinzer’s assessment that ‘the dialogue 
was fluent, the idiom sharp’ and ‘carried Kambanellis’ drama forward without a single stumble’ 
(189). 

Chambers has done an immense service to the playwright and to anyone wishing to stage 
these plays in English. The selection of plays conveys a flavour of Kambanellis’ dramatic range 
and the accompanying essays provide a useful introduction. It does, however, feel to this reviewer 
at least, that an opportunity has been missed; the opportunity for an edition with a stronger edi- 
torial vision (there are two spellings of the dramatist’s name; the approach to his punctuation is 


2 Iékofos KapravéAAnc, O¢atpo Tóuoc A, Athens: Kedros, 1978. All references are to this edition and are 
indicated by page number in parentheses. 
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inconsistent; there are no indications of insertions and deletions). A more detailed introduction to 
the rich theatrical context of his work would have been of value to students. Kambanellis, whose 
life spanned nine turbulent decades, is frequently referred to as ‘a child of history’ - but he was 
m a child of theatre history: the first production of Courtyard, after all combined his talents 
with those of Koun, Tsarouchis and Hadjidakis. 


Anne-Marie Stanton-Ife 
Oxford 
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rre up, can encourage a sense of cultural superiority whose real-life consequences can be 
quite dire. 

One way of countering this way of reading might be to address the issue head on, engaging 
in a meta-conversation about this very tendency to read literature as straightforward description, 
as 'naturalistic' - a tendency that, as I note above, we find even in the Greek context, in which the 
largely urban scholarly and critical community sees Theotokis's Corfiot villages as, in essence, 
another world. In his introduction to the most recent Greek edition of Corfiot Tales, Giannis Dal- 
las suggests that the stories present 'a world that is immovably traditional, in an era when in 
Greece social life has, even in literature, become urbanized’ (230); even in the moment of their 
composition, Dallas writes, they presented a place that was already a thing of the past, if it ever 
existed at all. Yet in my view, the stories in Corfiot Tales - if not Hangman Thomas - present a 
world that is anything but immovable. Rather, they are concerned throughout with shifting social 
norms: the icon painter in "The Two Loves' wonders if he will be the town's last artist, as interests 
shift elsewhere, while in ‘Stalakti’s Wedding’, one character imagines the poor burning down the 
houses of the rich and fomenting revolution. Harnessing these moments of tension in a classroom 
discussion could lead to very rich discussions of both theme and style. 

Of course any discussion of style, when dealing with literature in translation, is inevitably a 
discussion of the interpretive decisions the translator has made in presenting the text at hand to 
his or her readers. Here, too, there is much to consider. Theotokis's writing is relatively spare 
and simple, with elements of dialect in the dialogue between characters: Dallas's Greek-language 
edition comes with a substantial glossary at the end. Davies seems to approach the challenge of 
conveying the linguistic richness of Theotokis's prose by engaging a fascinating mix of registers. 
We find references to ‘spooks’ and 'coolies', and colloquial phrases such as ‘Get stuffed!’ - but 
also high-language phrases from dialect-speaking characters, such as ‘Td have collapsed if I could 
no longer vent my spleen’, or ‘now that the wastrel has abandoned me’. Lawrence Venuti has 
suggested that, in choosing texts to introduce in a pedagogical setting, teachers should seek out 
translations with what he calls a ‘rich remainder’, hoe surface irregularities or seeming oddities 
'[offer] an efficient articulation of the issues raised by translation’ (341). Davies’ translations in 
both these volumes are certainly cases in point: the boldness of his decisions invites students to 
consider how one might translate dialect or texts from distant time periods, even if they can’t 
access the Greek text at all. 

As so often, then, an examination of a translator’s (or editor’s) specific choices can offer a 
way into larger conversations about the status of literary texts as always multiply mediated, and 
the worlds they create as never truly representative of external realities. One eh consider even 
the troubling themes and scenes that Davies had to tackle in his translations of these texts as 
another form of ‘rich remainder’: vexing stones in the reader’s path that force us to stop and con- 
sider precisely how we wish to move forward. 


Karen Emmerich 
Princeton University 


Martin McKinsey, Clearing the Ground: C. P. Cavafy Poetry and Prose, 1902-1911. Translations 
and Essay by Martin McKinsey. Chapel Hill: Laertes Publishing, 2015. Pp. 163 + xii. 
DOI: 10.1017/byz.2018.15 


This beautifully-produced book represents a creative and critical engagement with a crucial ten- 
year period in Cavafy’s artistic development, from the year of apparent writer’s block that pre- 
ded the ‘Philosophical Scrutiny’ (Cavafy's statement of intent to review, revise and, where 
unsatisfactory, destroy his poetic output to date) to the year in which he published his most 
famous poem, ‘Ithaca’. 

The volume opens with a brief introduction, which explains McKinsey’s project, and closes 
with an extended essay on “The Aesthetics of Pleasure’. An appendix contains an unfinished essay 
by Cavafy on The Chronicle of the Morea. In the body of the book, McKinsey interleaves Cava- 
fy’s poetry and prose writings from 1902-1911 in chronological order of composition, a fraught 
enterprise given the difficulty of interpreting the available information. Much of the prose 
included is dated by Cavafy himself on the relevant manuscripts but for the dates of poems, 
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although he does not say so, McKinsey appears to have relied almost exclusively on Cavafy’s 
chronological catalogue (F16 in G. P. Savidis, Mixp& KoBagicé vol. 2, Athens: Ermis 1987, pp. 
53-62). One poem for which we do not have a composition date (‘Ta Ezxitv8vvo': ‘Dangerous 
Pursuits', p.122) is included without explanation under the month and year of first publication. 

A major unstated principle for McKinsey’s selection of poems is the systematic exclusion of 
items from the relevant sections of the catalogue noted by Cavafy as ‘rewrites’. Unfortunately, 
this is at odds with his inclusion of items not marked 'rewrite' but which are known to be rewrites 
- a case in point is ‘Mix Núyta (‘One Night’, p. 84; C.F. Lena Savidis, Aevxapa KaBdon, Athens: 
Ermis 1983, p. 325) - and items that appear with different titles in the catalogue, for which it is a 
reasonable assumption that the title change may not be the only revision (or rewriting) in each 
case. This begs the question of Cavafy's own implicit evaluations: in the catalogues, a rewrite 
does not have a discernibly lesser status than a new composition; it has also resulted in anomalies 
such as the exclusion of ‘@wvéc’, which Cavafy's publishing practices clearly show to have been 
closely associated by him with ‘Exiuptec’ (included here: ‘Desires’, p. 52). McKinsey's chronolog- 
ical arrangement has also resulted in the breaking up of the unpublished thematic sequence kept 
separately by Cavafy in the "Passions File', although interweaving these with Cavafy's prose notes 
yields some interesting results (see below). 

McKinsey’s stated criteria for inclusion (p.3) are the availability of ‘reliable’ texts; impor- 
tance to Cavafy's creative development, and potential interest to English language readers. He 
elects to omit what he calls ‘two important sets of writing’, although he gives these “due consider- 
ation’ in his Afterword (essay): the 'self-commentaries' and ‘confessional notes’, on the grounds 
that ‘no reliable or complete edition of these has yet appeared’ (p.5). 

McKinsey is a gifted and experienced translator as well as a Cavafy scholar. His translations 
of Cavafy's poetry are elegant and subtle, with understated acoustic effects that convincingly con- 
vey the closely-observed ‘phrasing, enjambment, subtle assonance and [...] loose iambic [metre] 
of his “Note on the Translation’ (p.7). The prose translations are also very fine. The sequential 
presentation of Cavafy's prose writings and poems from a ten-year period leads to some interest- 
ing and suggestive juxtapositions: the notes ‘[On Wickedness}? and '[The (So-Called) Wicked 
Man] immediately precede two unpublished erotic poems (from the ‘Passions File’), “On the 
Stairs’, and ‘At the Theatre’, followed by a published one, ‘In the Entrance to the Cafe’. Cavafy’s 
note ‘[The Time of Year I Love]’ on how hot summers and August nights provide the ‘shapes and 
sensations’ ['uopqéc K'ousOrjoe1¢'] that eventually ‘crystallize into written words’ (p.100) is fol- 
lowed by ‘Enéopege’ (p.101), beginning, ‘Come back often and take me, / beloved sensation’ 
[Enéopege ovyvá kat maipve pe, /ayannpévn cicOnon’]. In general, reading Cavafy’s reflections on 
art and life interspersed with his poems, instead of separately in different volumes (hitherto the 
only possibility), gives a fresh and fascinating perspective on the artistic process as well as a win- 
dow into his creative development. 

The Afterword provides useful information on the dating of the notes and on Cavafy’s non- 
productive year, 1902, reflecting on Cavafy ’s poetic coming of age (pp. 125-30) and offering a 
useful discussion of the ‘Passions File’ poems (although McKinsey does not enter into the debate 
about whether these function as a collection). He disposes elegantly of unsupported prurient 
claims (by Liddell among others) about Cavafy’s purported brothel-based sex life (p. 132), argu- 
ing that the interchangeability of ‘desires’ and “unfulfilled desires’ in the poems, taken together 
with Cavafy’s attested and self-confessed shyness, may well imply a lack of actual experience. 

McKinsey’s account of Cavafy’s poetic practice (pp.133-135) is exemplary, and for this 
alone the back will make a very useful addition to undergraduate bibliographies. He then moves 
to Cavafy's (literally) hidden writings: the still unpublished confessional notes, said by Perides to 
be unfit for publication because of their highly graphic nature (p.135). As McKinsey wryly com- 
ments, whatever the reason for the preservation of these notes in Cavafy's archive, 'it certainly 
wasn't with the aim of future publication' (p. 136). McKinsey revisits earlier interpretations of 
these notes, which Tsirkas believed referred to a struggle with alcohol addiction and Dimaras 
attributed to ‘incomplete erotic experiences’ (p. 137). McKinsey also notes ‘the likelihood’ of 
'errors of transcription' in such of these notes as have been published. The ensuing discussion of 
a difficult topic (autoeroticism in a homosexual context) is sensitive, historically grounded and 
well-informed; its frame of reference stretches from Walter Pater to Derrida, Lacan and Zizek by 
way of 19th-21st century writers on athologised homosexuality. McKinsey points to the almost 
certain absence of ‘a community of Ei indred [i.e. homosexual] souls’ in Alexandria (p. 141). He 
makes a strong case for considering the ‘autoerotic aesthetic’ alongside the “homoerotic content’ 
of Cavafy’s poetry (p. 143) and oleis a close reading of poetic and prose texts that unarguably 
refer to the social (and hae artistic) constraints under which Cavafy lived and wrote (pp.145- 
157), concluding with a consideration of the homoerotic elements in certain historical poems. 
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Despite the reservations noted above about selection criteria and dating, Clearing the 
Ground is an interesting creative experiment and a pleasure to read. It is the fruit of a very long 
scholarly engagement with Cavafy and also the work of a skilled translator with acute critical 
sensibilities and a wide-ranging knowledge of nineteenth through twenty-first century literary, 
‘medical’ and scholarly works. McKinsey and his publishers have produced an attractive, user- 
friendly, creative and informative volume, which will delight and culighien many readers. 


Sarah Ekdawi 
University of Oxford 


George Seferis, Novel and Other Poems, translated by Roderick Beaton. Athens: Aiora Press 
2016. Pp. 216 
DOI: 10.1017/byz.2018.16 


In the present unfavourable environment, good translations of Modern Greek literature struggle 
to see the light of day. In this context the contribution of Aris Laskaratos, founder of Aiora Press 
in Athens, should be applauded: since 2002 he has been publishing slim and affordable editions 
of selected "Modern Greek Classics’, both poetry and prose, translated into several European lan- 
guages and occasionally produced as parallel texts. Many are found on sale in Greek tourist 
resorts alongside foreign bestsellers, encouraging the inquiring visitor to sample something of the 
literature as well as the local cuisine. It is not always clear what the criteria for inclusion in the 
series are: indispensable works such as H dóvicoa are found alongside less obvious representatives 
of the canon, and while there is a noticeable preponderance of 19th century prose works, in 
poetry the 20th century prevails, with recent bilingual editions of selected poems by Cavafy and 
Vrettakos, both translated by David Connolly. Rather than this apparent bas being a reflection 
of a definite editorial policy on the part of the publishers, it is likely that Aiora are prepared to 
consider for inclusion any good translation of a Modern Greek classic that a erebi translator 
makes available for publication. 

The latest welcome addition to the Aiora series is Novel and Other Poems, another anthol- 
ogy of selected works by a major Greek 20" century poet. This is a bilingual selection of George 
Seferis' poetry, with translations by Roderick Beaton, until recently Koraes Professor of Modern 
Greek and Byzantine Studies at King's College London. His previous work on Seferis includes 
the distinguished biography Waiting for tbe Angel, published in 2004, a testament to many years 
of engagement with the poet and his work. It is clear that the intention with this anthology is not 
primarily to provide a representative overview of the poet's work, which one might expect to 
include KiyAn, O Baouág trc Acívgc, or even Ext AozoAá0ov (as the 50™ anniversary of the 1967 
coup approached), none of which appear here. Instead we find (very accomplished) translations 
of Eporikóg Aóyog and Tpia Kpugá Tourjpata, which many would consider less central to Seferis’ 
oeuvre, alongside several important poems from Log Book II and one, Engomi, from Log 
Book III. The criteria for inclusion are explained in Beaton’s own introduction, where he states 
that 'the translations presented here bring together for the first time the fruit of more than forty 
years’; indeed his version of Tpia Kpvgá Houjpata, dates from 1972 and is thus published here for 
the first time — unrevised - forty-four years after it was written. The only poem which has been 
newly translated for publication in this anthology is Mu@iordépnua, which occupies a prominent 
place at the start of the collection. Thus this volume is as much an illuminating record of the 
translator's craft as an introduction to the poet's oeuvre; it is an anthology of Beaton's attempts 
to render Seferis’ poetry in English over a long period of creative engagement. 

The translator of poetry inevitably has to make decisions about the extent to which he or she 
will be constrained by fidelity to the language, metre, or rhyming scheme of the original; in this 
selection it is instructive to observe how at different times and with different poems Beaton has 
come to very different conclusions about the strategy to adopt. Inevitably he will be compared 
with previous translators of Seferis into English, especially Edmund Keeley and Philip Sherrard, 
whose translations were produced over a long period of close collaboration with Seferis himself 
and finally published as a Complete Works in a bilingual edition in 1995. In a conversation with 
Edwin Honig published in The Poet's Other Voice (1985), Edmund Keeley recalls that '[Seferis] 
held the principle that the translator of his work should be as literal as possible' and insisted that 
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This article examines tbe genealogical claims of Nikephoros III Botaneiates, namely bis 
supposed descent from the Phokades and the ancient Roman Fabii, and aims to situate 
Botaneiates’ case within a broader context of exaggerated and contested claims of 
kinship in medieval Byzantium. While exploring the uses of fictionalized or exaggerated 
kinship and their reception in contemporary society, it addresses issues of authenticity, 
proof, and credibility. It argues that Byzantine authors were widely sceptical of 
audacious genealogical claims and may have been exposed to false claims of kinship 
more often than previously acknowledged. 
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The emperor Nikephoros III Botaneiates, who reigned in Constantinople from June 
1078 to April 1081, famously claimed to descend from the family of Phokas, one of the 
most influential kin groups of the tenth-century Anatolian aristocracy, and, through 
them, the ancient Roman Fabii. The claim is preserved in the historical narrative written 
by Michael Attaleiates, who devotes a considerable portion of his History to praise of 
the new emperor, including the assertion of Botaneiates’ supposed ancestry and extol- 
ling the virtues of his ‘ancestors’, the Phokades and Fabii. 

Among modern historians, some have accepted this connection (some more cau- 
tiously than others), some have focused on its likely fictitious nature, while others have 
simply noted that such claims were made.' Few have devoted more than a passing refer- 
ence to the topic. Yet there are other, contemporary Byzantine sources that preserve at 
least the rumour of Botaneiates’ relation to the Phokades and, in some of them, hints of 
scepticism at the claim being made. These references have received very little attention 


1 K. Amantos, ‘Oi Bocaveikrou', EAAgviká 8 (1935) 48; J.-C. Cheynet, Pouvoir et contestations à Byzance 
(963-1210) (Paris 1998) 268; A. P. Kazhdan (ed.), Oxford Dictionary of Byzantium, I (Oxford and New 
York 1991) 314-15; É. Patlagean, Un Moyen Age grec: Byzance IXe-X Ve siécle (Paris 2007) 138-9. 
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by modern scholars, in particular their implications for the near-contemporary recep- 
tion of Botaneiates’ genealogical assertion and others like it. 

The purpose of this article is twofold. First, it reviews the available sources related 
to Nikephoros Botaneiates’ genealogical claims and offers several plausible interpreta- 
tions of the claims’ origins and reception. Secondly, it aims to situate Botaneiates’ case 
within a broader context of exaggerated and contested claims of kinship in medieval 
Byzantium. While exploring the uses of fictionalized or exaggerated kinship and their 
reception in contemporary society, it begins to address questions regarding the Byzan- 
tine concepts of authenticity, proof, and credibility. As will be made clear, there are 
some indications that, in the eleventh century at least, Byzantine authors were widely 
sceptical of audacious genealogical claims and may have been exposed to false claims of 
kinship more often than previously acknowledged. 

The account of Botaneiates’ ancestry contained in the pages of Attaleiates’ history 
stands out not only for its apparent audacity, but also for its relative prominence in the 
narrative and the strength with which the author asserts his patron’s claims. Attaleiates 
spends more time and spills more ink in the pages of his History covering the careers of 
Botaneiates’ supposed ancestors than he does on the deeds of the emperor’s own father 
and grandfather, who receive comparatively short shrift. Half of chapter 27 and all of 
28 are dedicated to the assertion of Botaneiates’ descent from the Phokades and Fabii 
and provide a detailed account of the deeds of famous members from each family. 

According to the account, 


His family’s first rank spring originally from the Phokades, those very 
Phokades whose fame is great over the entire earth and all the seas, for they 
had attained power greater than anyone else’s in the palace, easily surpassing 
all others with their military might, political leadership, manly strength of 
arms, and family distinction. 


Such statements are largely consistent with the reputation still enjoyed by the family 
of Phokas in the latter half of the eleventh century.’ Attaleiates claims that Botaneiates’ 
pedigree also included a direct link to none other than Constantine the Great. 


Now, if one were to go back to the very source and beginning of those ninety- 
two generations — a total time span of generations that takes us down to the 


2 Michael Attaleiates, Historia, ed. I. Pérez Martín (Madrid 2002) 216-17 (hereafter Attaleiates): 'H pv 
obv Tod yévoug abTOd &voráto Kai xpo] cepa èk TOV doxáSov Ekelvov Sppntat, PoxáBov Ov xAéog evpd 
Kata Taoav yiv te Kal OdAaooav. odTOL yàp KTEPPLHS THV GAAwWV TÒ kpátog èv Paotreioig éEKéKTHVTO, 
otpatnyiaic te xoi Snaywyiatcs kai avdpeiw Ppayiovi kai yévouc ENLONHOTHTL MAVTAS ETLELKHS LITEPAiPOVTEG... 
Trans. A. Kaldellis and D. Krallis, The History: Michael Attaleiates [Dumbarton Oaks Medieval Library 16] 
(Cambridge, MA and London 2012) 394-97. 

3 For more on this, see J.-C. Cheynet, ‘Les Phocas’, in G. Dagron and H. Mihaescu, Le traité sur la guérilla 
de l'empereur Nicéphore Phocas (Paris 1986) 314-15. 
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reign of the blessed emperor, lord Nikephoros Phokas — one will find that they 
descend from the thrice-blessed Constantine the Great. 


Botaneiates was not the only member of the Byzantine aristocracy to claim descent 
from Constantine in this period, but Attaleiates does not stop there. ‘Based on all this, 
as the story goes and as can be surmised from the family ancestry, the Phokades are the 
descendants of those most famous Fabii, and draw from them their fame and valiant, 
irresistible courage...'? He then recounts the deeds of several historical figures, including 
Scipio Africanus, Scipio Asiaticus, and Aemilius Paulus. 

The narrative may feel slightly out of place and even awkward in a history, but it is 
in keeping with the encomiastic nature of Attaleiates’ treatment of his patron. While the 
first three quarters (roughly) of Attaleiates’ narrative fit more comfortably within the 
bounds of the genre of history, the last quarter, whose subject is Nikephoros Botaneiates 
before and during his reign as emperor, is more or less unabashed encomium.? In the lat- 
ter genre, praise of the subject's ancestors is a common, even fundamental element." 

Many of Attaleiates' claims in this part of the text, as in others whose purpose was 
to glorify or flatter his patron, are clearly exaggerated, if not outright fabrications.? 
Leaving aside his hollow assertion that Botaneiates had outdone both the Fabii and Pho- 
kades in the greatness of his deeds, the claim that the Phokades had flourished at the pin- 
nacle of Byzantine politics and society for 92 unbroken generations from the reign of 
Constantine I would probably have sounded just as fantastical to his eleventh-century 
audience as it does to modern readers, even if the connection between the Phokas family 
and Constantine I had already been circulating for more than a century.” The problem 
would have been exacerbated by Attaleiates' inability to offer any detail about the 


4 Attaleiates 216-17: ei 5é vig &voópóqiot xtpóc trjv tóv évevt}Kovta Kai úo yevedv &pyrjv Kal &kpótnta 
(u£xpt yap tod ts &oðipov Ar£goc paoiuéog Kvpiov Nuxngópou tod Pok TO xooóv TOV TOLOUTWV 
ovveynpieto yevedv), eóprjoer KATHYLEVOUG AVTOUG Gd TOD Tpropékapos xoi peyaAov Kwvotavtivov... trans. 
Kaldellis and Krallis, 396-7. 

5 Attaleiates 217-18: ¿k tobtwv obv, óc ó Aóyoc aipei Kai Tob yévous &vapopà nepiáyer, oi Pokáðes...xÙToÌ 
katayópevor trjv TE mepipáveiav &voOev Éoxov kai TO tfjg &vOpíac GAKIUWTATOV koi AVUTMOLOTOV, EK TOV 
óvopaotóv éxetvov PaPiov..., trans. Kaldellis and Krallis, 398-99. 

6 D. Krallis, Michael Attaleiates and the Politics of Imperial Decline in Eleventh-Century Byzantium 
(Tempe, AZ 2012) 146-50. 

7 Menander Rhetor, Basilikos Logos, ed. and trans. D. A. Russell and N. G. Wilson (Oxford 1981) 78-80. 
8 Ingeneral, see Krallis, Michael Attaleiates and tbe Politics of Imperial Decline. 

9 Though by no means certain, there is some evidence that the tenth-century Phokades were thought to 
have some link with Constantine I and that they may have worked to further that association. Several 
sources associate Nikephoros II Phokas with Constantine, as Markopoulos has shown. Additionally, in the 
so-called Pigeon House Church in Cavusin (Cappadocia) Nikephoros and his family are depicted in frescoes 
alongside Constantine and Helena. A. Markopoulos, 'Constantine the Great in Macedonian historiography: 
models and approaches’, in P. Magdalino (ed.), New Constantines (Aldershot 1994) 164-70; C. Jolivet- 
Levy, Les églises byzantines de Cappadoce. Le programme iconographique de l'abside et de ses abords 
(Paris 1991) 18-20; N. Thierry, ‘Un portrait de Jean Tzimiskés en Cappadoce', Travaux et Mémoires 9 
(1985) 480-83. 
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specific genealogical connection linking the tenth-century Phokades with the eleventh- 
century Botaneiates lineage. He does not even tell his reader whether the relation came 
from Botaneiates’ mother’s or father’s side, a practice that was becoming commonplace 
among aristocratic claims to ‘nobility’ in much more mundane circumstances by the last 
quarter of the eleventh century.'° Such an oversight suggests that the genealogy rested 
on shaky foundations. 

Despite the gaps in Attaleiates’ presentation, it seems that at least some of Botanei- 
ates’ contemporaries were convinced of his connection to the Phokades, judging from 
several late eleventh- and early twelfth-century sources. Some, but not all, of the authors 
of these sources could have used the History as their principal source. Perhaps most 
notable among those witnesses independent from Attaleiates is the Chronographia of 
Michael Psellos. 

The final part of Michael Psellos’ Chronographia consists of a summary (with some 
apparently direct quotations) of a letter supposedly sent from emperor Michael VII 
Doukas to Nikephoros Botaneiates at the time of the latter’s revolt in 1077. Admittedly, 
it is an odd way to close such a work, but Psellos’ writing seems to have been interrupted 
before he could finish his history.'' The letter, as it is preserved in the text, is relatively 
short, consisting of rather formulaic elements: Michael VII acknowledges the harshness 
of Botaneiates’ exile and laments the former friendship the two men had previously 
enjoyed before recounting the many benefits he had offered to the man who was now 
‘rumoured’ to be contemplating usurping the throne. The emperor then expresses his 
hopes that such rumours are unfounded and, finally, reminds the rebel of the ever- 
watchful eye of God and his judgement. The letter is full of flattery, apparently meant to 
shame Botaneiates for his treason. 

Rather than being ‘to Nikephoros Botaneiates’, the letter is simply addressed to 
‘Phokas’, and Botaneiates is again called simply ‘Phokas’ in the short text.'* The name 
Botaneiates makes no appearance at all. The Chronographia was almost certainly writ- 
ten earlier than Attaleiates’ History, making it unlikely that Attaleiates himself was the 
originator of Botaneiates’ genealogical claims, even if he was probably their chief per- 
petuator.'^ Psellos and Attaleiates may have known each other personally; they were 


10 See, for example, M. Grünbart, Inszenierung und Repräsentation der byzantinischen Aristokratie vom 
10. bis zum 13. Jahrhundert (Münster 2015) 27-51. 

11 For a recent discussion, see S. Papaioannou, Michael Psellos: Rhetoric and Authorship in Byzantium 
(Cambridge 2013) 13-15. 

12 Michael Psellos, Chronographia, ed. and trans. D. R. Reinsch, Michael Psellos Leben der byzantinischen 
Kaiser (976-1075) (Berlin 2015) 794-801. Reinsch, following an earlier argument of Ljubarskij, suggests 
that the letter(s) summarized at the end of Psellos’ work may actually belong to the reign of Basil II and his 
struggle against the rebel Bardas Phokas. According to Reinsch (862, n.320), the letter belongs to a group of 
documents which Psellos had intended to use as a source for Basil Is reign, which a redactor then appended 
to the end of the Chronographia. See also J. Ljubarskij, ‘Der Brief des Kaisers an Phokas’, Jahrbuch der 
Osterreichischen Byzantinistik 26 (1977) 103-7. 

13 Psellos probably died in 1078. Papaioannou, Michael Psellos: Rhetoric and Authorship in Byzantium, 
13. 
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familiar with each other's work at least.'* Dimitris Krallis and others have shown with- 
out a doubt that Attaleiates used parts of the Chronographia in the writing of his own 
history.'^ Yet the relative date of the two works makes it unlikely that Psellos’ choice to 
address Botaneiates as ‘Phokas’ was inspired directly by Attaleiates' text. 

The interpretation of Psellos’ ‘letter’ is further complicated by alternative readings 
of Attaleiates' ostensibly encomiastic history. Dimitris Krallis has suggested that Attalei- 
ates' profuse praise of the emperor in the pages of his history, including the lengthy 
genealogy, could contain more than a hint of irony and should be read, in some cases at 
least, as veiled criticism of his patron.'® Applying a similar reading to Psellos in this 
instance adds another layer of complexity to an already complicated set of possibilities. 

One cannot know for certain the way in which Michael VII addressed Botaneiates 
in the letter itself, if indeed it was ever sent or even existed. The fact that no form of 
address appears in any portion of the text supposed to be directly quoted from the letter 
should caution against any conclusions regarding the emperor Michael VII’s intentions. 
Psellos, however, unquestionably made the choice to refer to Botaneiates using only the 
surname Phokas, which could be interpreted in a number of ways. 

Firstly, it could indicate that Botaneiates was actively employing the surname Pho- 
kas at the time of his revolt. Such fluidity in the use of surnames was not unheard of in 
this period, even if an individual changing the surname by which he was known would 
stand out as slightly unusual.'” Alternatively, Nikephoros may not have been going by 
the name Phokas, but he may have been disseminating his supposed relation to the fam- 
ily at that time. Psellos’ reproduction of the name Phokas could even have been a stylis- 
tic choice by Psellos meant to make Botaneiates seem a more serious opponent, thereby 
reflecting well on Michael VII by giving him a worthy adversary whom the emperor, it 
may have been expected, would then defeat. The Chronographia was dedicated to the 
emperor Michael VII after all, and the Phokas family's fame and reputation for martial 
prowess had not diminished by the 10705.!? 


14 D. Krallis, 'Attaleiates as a reader of Psellos’, in D. Jenkins and C. Barber (eds.), Reading Michael Psellos, 
(Leiden 2006) 167-8. 

15 Krallis, ‘Attalieates as a reader of Psellos’,167. 

16 Krallis, Michael Attaleiates and the Politics of Imperial Decline, 148-50. 

17 Skylitzes, for example, records how in 1056 or 1057 the emperor Michael VI bestowed upon his 
nephew, also named Michael, both the title of doux of Antioch and the surname Ouranos, ‘because his 
genos supposedly derived from the ancient Ouranos'. Anna Komnene's two sons were also famously known 
by two different surnames (Komnenos and Doukas). Neither of them bore the family name of their father, 
Nikephoros Bryennios. See John Skylitzes, Synopsis Historiarum, ed. J. Thurn (Berlin, New York 1973) 
[Corpus Fontium Historiae Byzantinae 5] 483; translation taken from J. Wortley, trans., John Skylitzes: A 
Synopsis of Byzantine History, 811-1057 (Cambridge 2010) 451; on the names of Anna Komnene’s sons, 
see Prodromos’ poem edited and published in Nikephoros Bryennios, Historiarum libri quattuor, ed. P. 
Gautier (Brussels 1975) 344-47. 

18 J. Ljubarskij, ‘“Nikephoros Phokas in Byzantine historical writings. Trace of the secular biography in 
Byzantium’, Byzantinoslavica 54.2 (1993) 245-53. 
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At the same time, the name of Phokas equally conjured images of rebellion and 
usurpation in the mid-eleventh century. Psellos begins his chronicle with an account of 
the failed rebellions of Bardas Phokas and Bardas Skleros against Basil II, and, although 
the chronicle was never finished, at least in its surviving form, the fact that it begins and 
ends with an account of a Phokas gives the work a certain cohesion. Anyone reading or 
listening to Psellos’ text could not fail to make the connection between the rebel Phokas 
from the beginning of the chronicle and the one appearing at its end. Several sources 
produced in the later eleventh century maintain the memory of the infamous rebellions 
of Bardas Phokas in the late tenth century. In a panegyric composed for the emperor 
Constantine IX Monomachos ca. 1044, Psellos associated the entire Phokas family with 
deceit and rebellion.'? By the time he composed his Chronographia, it is possible that he 
made the choice to address Botaneiates as ‘Phokas’ in order to strengthen public mis- 
trust and distaste toward Botaneiates by further linking him with rebellion. As was the 
case for the contemporary Doukai, a single family name could simultaneously be associ- 
ated with rebellion and still be remembered fondly for such things as martial prowess or 
‘nobility’. Authors might choose to highlight one or another aspect of such contradic- 
tory reputations, depending on their particular aims. 

Regardless of the precise interpretation of the passage in the Chronographia, it 
remains evident that Attaleiates did not invent the connection between Botaneiates and 
the Phokades. Most likely it was Nikephoros himself who disseminated the idea, whether 
or not he actively used the name itself at any time. As valuable as Psellos’ account may 
be as a witness for the relationship between Botaneiates and the Phokades, it does not 
include any mention of the more ancient Fabii, nor does it reveal the extent to which 
these claims of descent were accepted by Nikephoros’ contemporaries. For this, one is 
forced to look elsewhere. In fact, several other sources from the late eleventh and twelfth 
centuries repeat the supposed ties between Nikephoros III and the genos of Phokas, while 
simultaneously preserving at least the suggestion of scepticism regarding their veracity. 

The Botaneiates-Phokas link is repeated several times by Byzantine historians of the 
late eleventh and twelfth centuries. In every case, however, authors distance themselves 
from the assertion through the use of qualifying language. The continuator of John Sky- 
litzes’ Synopsis of Histories (possibly Skylitzes himself), who extends Skylitzes' chronicle 
from 1057 to 1079, remarks that 


Botaneiates was among the well-born, descending from the entangled genos of 
Phokas, and, what's more, from the famous Fabii (®AaPiwv), the family that 
came from the illustrious elder Rome, as the tradition that has come down [to 
us] concerning him (Botaneiates) holds.*° 


19 Michael Psellos, Orationes panegyricae, ed. G. T. Dennis (Stuttgart 1994) 2.101-4. 

20 H Xwvéyei tç Xpovoypagiac roO Io&vvou XkvAÍron, ed. and trans. E. Th. Tsolakis (Thessalonike 1968) 
172.10-14: "Hv 8 6 Boravei&tro vóv evaatpisav, £k TOL PwKe TO yévoc MOALTADKWS HEV OAM’ poc KATHYWV 
Kai TOV zepuovopgov DrAaPiwv, ot TO yévoc HNO ts mepidd~ov Kai mpeoButépac Poprng Kathyov, Kabas Å 


avéxabev mapadootc Kpatei nepi abtov. 
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The author probably derived his information from Attaleiates, judging from the 
inclusion of the Fabii, but the words seem to be the author's own. The final clause, 
stressing that the information reported about Botaneiates' ancestry is ‘as the tradition 
has it', distances the author from the assertion and its veracity. His employment of the 
adverb xoAvzAókoc could be an additional jab. 

Botaneiates' ties to the Phokades are again mentioned, briefly, in the twelfth-cen- 
tury Epitome of Histories, written by John Zonaras, although he does not include the 
more fanciful link with the ancient Fabii. “Botaneiates was among the well-born, 
thought to have drawn his line from the genos of Phokas’.*! Zonaras’ word choice sug- 
gests he used Skylitzes Continuatus for this passage as for other portions of the text con- 
cerning Botaneiates, though he does not quote it directly. Like the continuator of 
Skylitzes, Zonaras finishes his statement with a qualifier, in this case, vojuGópievoc. 

Even with the qualifying language, the fact that these late eleventh- and twelfth-cen- 
tury authors chose to include Botaneiates' supposed relation to the Phokades is signifi- 
cant. Both Skylitzes Continuatus and Zonaras elide or omit a large amount of material 
from their sources. Whether or not these authors personally believed the assertion made 
so forcefully by Attaleiates (or Botaneiates himself), they clearly deemed the connection 
plausible enough, or at least important enough, to warrant inclusion in their works. It is 
also noteworthy that neither Nikephoros Bryennios nor Anna Komnene say a word 
about Botaneiates' supposed links to the Phokas family in their histories. Both authors, 
writing in the first half of the twelfth century, would have had good reason to dislike 
Botaneiates. Bryennios' grandfather was vying for the imperial throne in open rebellion 
at the same time as Botaneiates, while Anna's father, Alexios I Komnenos, ousted the 
man from power by force. While it should not be taken too far (arguments from silence 
are inherently weak), the fact that both authors omit any reference to the Phokades in 
their treatments of Botaneiates could reflect the generally positive attitude toward the 
family in this period and the potential benefits an association with them might bring. 

Botaneiates himself employs his surname in numerous surviving documents and 
lead seals, both before and after his rise to the throne (unlike his reputed ancestor Nike- 
phoros Phokas).? In every known instance, it is Botaneiates, not Phokas, which he 
used. It is not as though the name Botaneiates was without distinction. Nikephoros III's 
grandfather and father had both served the Byzantine state with high-ranking offices 
and titles.” Even without the addition of Phokas or Fabii ancestry, Botaneiates could 
still have claimed to be, as contemporary sources often put it, 'from among the nobles' 


21 John Zonaras, Epitome historiarum libri XIII usque ad XVIII, ed. T. Büttner-Wobst, 3 vols. (Bonn 
1897) IN, 715.10-11: rjv 88 tõv ednatpidov ó Botaverctys, ¿k tod dok& trjv Tod yévovg ÉAxov cetp&v 
vopucóptevoc. 

22 For a review of Botaneiates' career prior to ascending the throne, see O. Karagiorgou, ‘On the way to the 
throne: The career of Nikephoros III Botaneiates before 1078', in C. Stavrakos, A.-K. Wassiliou, and M. K. 
Krikorian (eds.), Hypermachos: Studien zu Byzantinistik, Armenologie und Georgistik. Festschrift für 
Werner Seibt zum 65. Geburtstag (Wiesbaden 2008) 105-32. 

23 Attaleiates, 229-30; Patlagean, Un Moyen Age grec, 138. 
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(tov ebyevev/ebmatpiSwv).”* Yet Botaneiates would have had several reasons to adver- 
tise, or indeed fabricate his ties to the Phokades. 

First and foremost, descent from the genos of Phokas would have given Botaneiates 
an imperial pedigree, greatly increasing his legitimacy as an imperial claimant. After the 
death of the empress Theodora in 1056, imperial legitimacy could no longer flow 
through the well-established Macedonian dynasty founded by Basil I in the mid-ninth 
century. For nearly two centuries, no emperor ruled without some sort of connection 
(by blood, marriage, adoption, or regency) with Basil’s descendants. After 1056, emper- 
ors or imperial claimants had to rely on their own connections within the Byzantine aris- 
tocracy and their own claims to ‘nobility’ in order to garner sufficient support to rule, 
triggering a kind of genealogical arms race regularly attested in surviving sources. While 
the family of Botaneiates was unquestionably among the elites in the late eleventh cen- 
tury, several other lineages could lay claim to more ancient and illustrious lines, poten- 
tially making them more favourable candidates for the throne. 

The Phokades’ Cappadocian origins also would have served Botaneiates well dur- 
ing the months of his rebellion, since the majority of his support, both in terms of troops 
on the ground and within aristocratic circles, came from western and central Anatolia 
(or families with origins in areas of Anatolia now lost to the advancing Turks). The 
regional character of his revolt was further intensified by the fact that his was not the 
only armed bid for the imperial throne in 1077 and 1078. Nikephoros Bryennios, a rep- 
resentative of an elite family based in and around Adrianople (modern Edirne), himself 
led an uprising at the same time as Botaneiates. The bulk of Bryennios’ support, as one 
might expect, came from the regions of Thrace and northern Greece. Though not a per- 
fect model, it is generally accurate to imagine two rebellious factions simultaneously 
aiming to take control of a weakened Constantinople, a western contingent led by 
Bryennios and an eastern one championed by Botaneiates.”° For those coming from 
Anatolia, most of whom were facing the immediate threat of the Seljuk Turks or other 
Turkmen, the martial virtues embodied by the tenth-century Anatolian family of Phokas 
would have been a popular rallying cry. 

The Phokades were long remembered for their origins in Cappadocia (sometimes 
recalled in this period as ‘the East’), and there is every reason to believe that the general 
populace, especially soldiers, in the Anatolian provinces would have remembered the 
family fondly in the eleventh century. At least four members of the Phokas family, 
including an unbroken period between 944 and 963 in which three members held the 
title in succession, had served as strategos of the Anatolikon theme in the tenth century, 
and the family held a near-monopoly on the position of Domestic of the Schools, the 


24 E.g. Attaleiates 212-14, here at 213. 

25 Cheynet, Pouvoir et contestations à Byzance, 351. 

26 Cheynet, Pouvoir et contestations à Byzance. 351. A third, less serious contender, Nikephoros 
Basilakios, drew his support primarily from central and southern Greece. 
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highest military command in the empire at the time, for most of the same period.” At 
the time of his rebellion in October of 1077, Botaneiates had served roughly two years 
as doux (military commander) of the Anatolikon theme in west-central Anatolia.?? Not 
only was he remembered in surviving sources as coming ‘from the East’, he was also 
reportedly thrust into the position of imperial claimant by a group of elites again ‘from 
the East’.*” 

Although the family had effectively disappeared from the ranks of the Byzantine 
elite by the 1020s or 1030s, the Phokades seem to have held a special place in the collec- 
tive memory among the Byzantine aristocracy in the second half of the eleventh century. 
From the last quarter of the tenth century, the name Phokas itself was synonymous with 
the aristocratic ideals of wealth, piety, martial prowess, and fame.?? Aside from the 
more or less ‘official’ records and histories of Nikephoros II’s reign, there is considerable 
evidence that a number of other writings dedicated to the man or his family were in cir- 
culation.?' Already by the early eleventh century, just a generation or two removed 
from the death of Nikephoros II Phokas, the emperor and his lineage had attained some- 
thing of a legendary status. Michael Psellos devotes an unusually long portion of his 
Historia Syntomos (‘Short History’) to the deeds of Nikephoros II Phokas (chapters 
103, 104, and 105), most of which covers the man’s exploits before his reign as 
emperor.” Maria of Bulgaria, wife of Andronikos Doukas and mother of Eirene Dou- 
kaina (the eventual wife of Alexios I Komnenos), was reportedly descended from several 
illustrious families, including the Phokades. Nikephoros Bryennios records how Maria 
‘on her mother’s side [was descended from] the Kontostephanoi, Aballantes, and the 
Phokades, who were previously very famous (zepupaveotátouc) and adorned with 
much wealth'.?? The fact that the Phokades receive special emphasis in the form of addi- 
tional descriptors highlights the family's importance in the construction of Maria's 
genealogy. 


27 Cheynet, ‘Les Phocas’, 312-13. 

28 Karagiorgiou, 'On the way to the throne', 120-21. 

29 Zonaras, Epitome historiarum, III, 715.5-7: Obvo è tHv Tpaypatov éxóvrov, oi TÕV éoov APXOVTOV 
Tpoéxovtes cvveAO8óvteg amootaciav w@divnoav, Kai TOV KOVpOMAAaTHY Niknpopov tov Boravet&tnv eic 
Paowéa xposíAovro. By this period, ‘the East’ could mean more or less any area of central or eastern 
Anatolia. 

30 V. N. Vlysidou, Apiotoxpatixés oikoyéveieç Kai e&ovoía (906-1006 ai): Epevves návw ota Ówóoyiká otddia 
AVTIMETOMIONS TNG appevo-napdayoviKis Kal tug KamnadoKIKYis apiotoKpatiac (Thessalonike 2001) 108-42; 
Cheynet, ‘Les Phocas’, 19; P. Stephenson, ‘A development in nomenclature on the seals of the Byzantine 
provincial aristocracy in the late tenth century’, Revue des études byzantines 52 (1994) 196. 

31 Ljubarskii, ‘Nikephoros Phokas in Byzantine historical writings’, 245-53; A.-M. Talbot and D. F. 
Sullivan (eds. and trans.), The History of Leo the Deacon: Byzantine Military Expansion in the Tenth 
Century (Washington, DC 2005) 14-15; L. Neville, ‘A history of the caesar John Doukas in Nikephoros 
Bryennios' Material for History?’ Byzantine and Modern Greek Studies 32 (2008) 168-88. 

32 Ljubarskij, ‘Nikephoros Phokas in Byzantine historical writings’, 245-53. 

33 Nikephoros Bryennios, Historiarum libri quattuor, 219: ...untpóðev 86$ éc vobc Kovtootepivovg Kai tob 


AParrdvtas Kai tobs POKÉÕAGS TOS THAR xtepupaveotótovuc koi TAOLTH TOAAM KOÕVTAG. 
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Assuming the accuracy of Eirene Doukaina’s maternal link to the famous genos, the 
children and grandchildren of the emperor Alexios I Komnenos and Eirene Doukaina 
could also have claimed descent from the Phokades. Yet the Komnenoi rarely, if ever, cel- 
ebrated this fact. This is not, however, an argument against the importance of the Pho- 
kades in the Byzantine collective memory in this period. Alexios I could already lay claim 
to an imperial lineage, that of Isaac I Komnenos (r. 1057-1059), who was his uncle. His 
marriage to Eirene Doukaina also tied him to the imperial dynasty of Constantine X and 
Michael VII. Taken together, Alexios and his descendants had little need to reach further 
for the legitimation of their right to rule or the illustriousness of their lineage. It may also 
have been foolish to associate oneself with the same family as that of Alexios I’s predeces- 
sor, who, it should be remembered, was ousted from his office by force. 

Despite their significance, the Phokades represent only one part of Nikephoros III 
Botaneiates’ genealogy. Undoubtedly the more fantastical claim is the supposed descent 
from the Roman gens Fabia.** In fact, such an assertion does not appear to be particu- 
larly unusual in its late eleventh-century context. Exaggerated or invented genealogies 
were certainly not unheard of in this period, and there is ample evidence to suggest a 
fairly large number of individuals or families were looking to the more ancient, Roman 
past both for inspiration and, it seems, the origins of their lines. 

Aside from Botaneiates’ assertion of descent from the Roman Fabii, for example, the 
Serblias family is known to have claimed descent from the ancient Roman gens Servilia. 
In a mid-twelfth century letter from the John Tzetzes to a certain Nikephoros Serblias, 
Tzetzes repeatedly refers to his addressee as ‘descendent of Caesars’, perhaps as a form of 
flattery.?? In the case of the Serbliai, the linguistic similarities between their surname and 
the gens Servilia made this claim an obvious choice and would have reinforced their asso- 
ciation repeatedly with each use. Elsewhere, a twelfth-century lead seal belonging to one 
sebastos John Mankaphas celebrates his family’s origins in old Rome.?* 

The Doukai were one of the most well known families to claim that one of their 
ancestors had been a contemporary of Constantine the Great at the time of his founda- 
tion of the city that bore his name. It was even said that the founder of the lineage was 
Constantine's first cousin, and that he was given the title of doux by the emperor him- 
self, whence the name of Doukas reportedly survived until the tenth and eleventh centu- 
ries. The anonymous preface to the Material for History by Nikephoros Bryennios 
records that ‘the first Doukas was a legitimate relative of Constantine the Great, for he 


34 It is possible that the Phokades themselves first invented a genealogy that included the Fabii, which 
Botaneiates and/or Attaleiates simply borrowed. See Cheynet, ‘Les Phocas’, 290. 

35 John Tzetzes, Epistulae, ed. P. L. M. Leone (Leipzig 1972) 18.12 (Kaicé&pov é&xóyove); 18.18-19 (óc 6 
XeppuMiov Koucápov àmóyovoc); 31.17 (xv npiv Kouc&pov LepPrriwv &róyove). 

36 The seal bears the catalogue number BZS.1951.31.5.413 (formerly Fogg 413). E. McGeer, J. Nesbitt, 
and N. Oikonomidés (eds.), Catalogue of Byzantine Seals at Dumbarton Oaks and in the Fogg Museum of 
Art, Volume 5: The East (continued), Constantinople and Environs, Unknown Locations, Addenda, 
Uncertain Readings (Washington, D.C. 2005) 109.1. Obverse: Bust of the Virgin orans; Reverse: Xop[a]yic 
cepao[ob] Maykéqovgc To(&vvov) piav yévouc éxovto[c] £&£óxov (?) ‘Paps. 
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was his first cousin, and received the title of doux from him. Hence are all of those 
descended from him named Doukas (Doukonymoi)'.?/ An anonymous poem in the 
well-known manuscript Marcianus graecus 524 dedicated to one sebastokratorissa Eir- 
ene also celebrates her family as ‘descendants of Aeneas’, an obvious reference to ‘old’ 
Rome and the ancient Romans.?? 

At the same time that apparently fictionalized elements were making their way into 
ostensibly historical genealogical accounts, historical families were also inserted in 
avowedly fictional literature. The Doukai appear in several surviving versions of 
Digenes Akrites. In the Grottaferrata version, the name Doukas is repeated several 
times, and Basil Digenes' grandmother, the Emir's wife (the hero's mother), and Basil 
Digenes' own wife are all, at times, assigned ancestry that includes the Doukai.?? In the 
Escorial version, perhaps achieving its written form slightly later than that of the Grotta- 
ferrata manuscript, the connection to the Doukai receives less attention, but the hero's 
uncles (his mother's brothers) relate to his father that their own father was 'of the Dou- 
kas faction’ (róv AovkáGov civ puepéav). ^? 

The Doukai also appear in the twelfth-century tale Timarion, lending their name to 
the ‘heroic and fortunate’ pedigree of a governor of Thessalonike. The governor's 
father, thanks to his wealth, learning, and, above all, battlefield achievements, was able 
to marry a beautiful woman 


who is in her own right greatest of the great, being of royal blood and 
descended from the famous Doukai family, a family whose fame, as you know, 


has been spread by the lips of many across the sea from Italy and the race of 


Aeneas to Constantinople itself. 


Common to all of these fictional cases is the connection of the Doukai with women 
(grandmothers, mothers, and wives of the protagonists), a fact that has been seen as 
reflecting the actual role played by the Doukai in the genealogy of the Komnenoi in the 
twelfth century.^? 


37 Nikephoros Bryennios, Historiarum libri quattuor, 67-68: 6 mpdtoc Aoókac éxeivoc...ca0'aipa tH peyé 
Kwvotavtive kai yynowtata ripoockeioro: &etvov Te yàp é&&GeA«poc rjv kod TH Tod 6ovkóc KovotoavrnvounóAecG à 
tiav nap'adtob &ykexeipioto, k&vreÜOev Kai rt&vrec EE aÙtToŬ kocccvopi&koOnoav oi Aovkovupot. 

38 Grünbart, Inszenierung und Reprásentation der byzantinischen Aristokratie, 44 (Lampros nr. 56.26-33): 
AAA toAgurjoac OTPEPH, oefaotokporópioca, x póg oè TOdS Adyous. Tévoc pèv oov oóv eic TO TOV Aiveióov OC 
eis &xapyrjv &vé&yew... The addressee is possibly Eirene Doukaina, sister-in-law of Manuel I Komnenos. 

39 Digenis Akritis, ed. and trans. E. Jeffreys (Cambridge 1998) G 1.267, 4.43, 4.59, 4.325, 6.14, and 6.414. 
40 Digenis Akritis E 136-37. 

41 Timarion 8, in B. Baldwin, trans., Timarion (Detroit 1984) 47. The passage concludes with the question, 
"What man does not know of her father of all men, distinguished as he is by his high offices of state, tested in 
the most important military commands, conferring in every way an incomparable nobility upon his daughter’? 
42. Digenes Akrites viii-lx; R. Beaton, 'Cappadocians at court: Digenes and Timarion’, in M. Mullett and D. 
Smythe (eds.), Alexios I Komnenos: Papers of the Second Belfast Byzantine International Colloquium, 14- 
16 April 1989, vol. I: Papers [Belfast Byzantine Texts and Translations, 4.1] (Belfast 1996) 329-38. 
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One might plausibly argue that Digenes Akrites was viewed, like the Trojan War, as 
a quasi-historical account by medieval Byzantine readers, but stories such as the Tirmarion 
could only have been recognized as fiction. In certain cases, the inclusion of the Doukai in 
such contexts may have been a deliberate attempt (perhaps funded by Komneno-Doukas 
patrons) to flatter members of the family, while further associating the family name with 
illustriousness and nobility. Even if it is unlikely that members of the Doukai would have 
sought to have their name included in the Timarion, the text nonetheless uses the name 
as shorthand for ‘nobility’ and the aristocracy as a whole, reinforcing the association in 
an otherwise biting satire? 

Nikephoros Botaneiates was a usurper, and, like any usurper, the necessity of legiti- 
mizing his rule was made all the more urgent because of this fact. Botaneiates faced a par- 
ticularly difficult task because of the man he replaced on the throne, Michael VII Doukas. 
During the reigns of Constantine X and, especially, Michael VII, the aristocratic creden- 
tials of the Doukas family had been firmly established. Botaneiates was perhaps inspired 
(or pressured) into asserting his own family’s ‘nobility’ by efforts such as that contained 
in Psellos’ Chronographia, which set out to affirm the quality of the Doukas family, 
thereby strengthening their claim to the throne.** Yet even these claims were not above 
suspicion or criticism in the heated atmosphere of eleventh-century Byzantine politics. 

John Zonaras, the twelfth-century author of a universal history, delivers a curious 
aside in that work regarding the family and ancestry of the emperor Constantine X 
Doukas. According to Zonaras, Constantine was ‘not considered a pure Doukas, but as 
having mixed and adulterated kinship with the Doukai’.*° The sentiment is an odd one 
on its own, but it is made even more so by the reasons Zonaras gives for his critique. He 
tells us that all the male members of the Doukas family were wiped out following the 
failed revolt of Andronikos and Constantine Doukas in 913. Constantine X was thus 
related to the tenth-century family through the female line, which is apparently enough 
to have polluted his bloodline, or at least to have diluted his legitimate claim to member- 
ship in the genos of Doukas. 

Although Zonaras’ opposition to Alexios I Komnenos, who was married to a mem- 
ber of the Doukas family, is well-documented, and probably helps explain his criticism 
of Constantine X, the method chosen to discredit him here appears odd in a Byzantine 
context. Strictly agnatic lines of descent are rarely considered to be a part of Byzantine 


43 For an astute analysis of the Timarion as a satirical critique of the Byzantine aristocracy, see M. Alexiou, 
‘Literary subversion and the aristocracy in twelfth century Byzantium: a stylistic analysis of the Timarion 
(Ch. 6-10)’, Byzantine and Modern Greek Studies 8 (1983) 29-45, and D. Krallis, ‘Harmless satire, stinging 
critique: notes and suggestions for reading the Timarion’, in D. Angelov and M. Saxby (eds.), Power and 
Subversion in Byzantium. Papers from the Forty-third Spring Symposium of Byzantine Studies, 
Birmingham, March 2010 (Farnham 2013) 221-46. 

44 Patlagean, Un Moyen Age grec, 138-9. 

45 John Zonaras, Epitome Historiarum, II, 675-76: èx Ondetac oi tovtov [Constantine X] katryyovto zpóyovot, 
G0ev OvdE AodKacs AEAOyLOTO kabapós, GAN’ ênipuktos Kal KeKIBSNAELPEVHV Éyov TI xpóc Tos Aoókac ovyyéveiav. 
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culture.“ The classical Roman familia, consisting of a male paterfamilias who held 
absolute authority over all of his living descendants through the male line, had effec- 
tively disappeared long before the tenth century in Byzantium. Byzantine law always 
favoured equitable, partible inheritance practices, for male and female offspring, and 
family names could be inherited through the female line as often as through the male.*” 
Combined with the lack of any legally defined nobility, this has traditionally been one 
of the features most frequently cited to differentiate the medieval Byzantine aristocracy 
from its western counterparts.** Zonaras' comments about the emperor Constantine X 
seemingly bear witness to a current within Byzantine thought seldom acknowledged by 
modern scholarship, and one that could have serious implications for how we under- 
stand the intergenerational reproduction of families in a Byzantine context. As anoma- 
lous as it may appear, the very fact that Zonaras felt he could attack Constantine X on 
these grounds indicates that at least some of his readers would have agreed with his 
assessment that descent through the female line was somehow less legitimate than 
through the male or that it even had a polluting effect. 

Zonaras was not alone in his scepticism of outlandish genealogical claims. Michael 
Italikos, in a twelfth-century letter to Eirene Doukaina, includes a passing remark osten- 
sibly criticizing those members of the Byzantine aristocracy who exaggerated their gene- 
alogies, saying that some would even claim descent from Zeus himself." Comments 
like these suggest that the practice was far more common than is sometimes assumed. 
They also caution against any modern assumption of Byzantine gullibility upon hearing 
or reading such exaggerated lists of ancestors. 

Probably the most famous case of a Byzantine emperor claiming a fantastical gene- 
alogy belongs to Basil I (r.867-886), who would found one of the longest-lasting dynas- 
ties in Byzantine history. He came from rather humble origins in Macedonia but, 
thanks in large part to the efforts of the patriarch Photios, Basil's son Leo VI, and his 
grandson Constantine VII, the legitimacy of his dynasty came to rest, in part, upon a 


46 A. Laiou, ‘Family structure and the transmission of property’, in J. Haldon (ed.), A Social History of 
Byzantium (Chichester 2009) 51-75. 

47 Laiou, ‘Family structure’, 72: ‘Descent is cognatic, and the family property is transmitted through 
bilateral inheritance, with a strong preference in law for equal inheritance...’ 

48 See, for example, G. Duby and J. LeGoff (eds.), Famille et parenté dans l'Occident médiévale (Rome 
1977) [Collection de l'École française de Rome 30]; K. Schmid, ‘Zur Problematik von Familie, Sippe und 
Geschlecht, Haus und Dynastie beim mittelalterlichen Adel: Vortragen zum Thema *Adel und Herrschaft im 
Mittelalter”, Zeitschrift für die Geschichte des Oberrbeins 105 (1957) 1-62. 

49 Michael Italikos, Lettres et discours [Archives de l'Orient chrétien 14], ed. P. Gautier (Paris 1972) 
Ep.13.19-24 (to Eirene Doukaina): Oi pév yap poor tà yévn eic Inàéac te xoi Aiakods TUXÒV ÅAVAPÉPOVTEG, 
tehevtaiov eic tov Aia trv toO yévouc oeipàv &verntovo.... (‘The stories tracing families to Peleus and Ajax, 
finally attach the family line to Zeus...’ ). 
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myth of royal ancestry.°° For Basil and his successors, this meant the Armeno-Parthid 
dynasty of the Arsakids. 

Constantine VIPs tenth-century Vita Basilii, which takes the form of a history (even 
if it contains elements of encomium and even hagiography), devotes considerable space 
to Basil T's illustrious lineage.?! In this text, the sheer amount of detail seems to be the 
chief strategy employed to convince the reader of the veracity of its audacious claims. 
The author (perhaps Constantine himself) provides a detailed narrative of how the 
descendants of Arsakes were forced to settle in Roman territory during the reign of Leo 
I and their subsequent history up to Basil's birth. He is, of course, careful to mention 
that, in all the generations separating the first Arsakids to settle in Macedonia and the 
birth of Basil, the descendants of Arsakes maintained their cohesiveness and unique 
identity, despite intermarrying with some locals. The repeated mention of the names of 
emperors, other rulers, and even bishops appears designed to ground the narrative 
firmly in its historical framework, giving the entire account an air of authenticity. 
Emperor Leo VI also asserts Basil's Arsakid ancestry, though very briefly, in his funeral 
oration for his parents. This brevity, he says, is due to the nature of his work: ‘panegyric, 
not history'.?? He simply states that anyone who has read his history knows of the Arsa- 
kids. In typical Byzantine fashion, he does insert a few lines describing the ancient house 
of Arsakes and its prestige. 

Not every Byzantine author, however, repeated the dynasty's contention. The 
chronicler Symeon the Logothete, famously opposed to Basil I and his line, says nothing 
of the emperor's supposed royal ancestors.?? He even goes so far as to claim rather mat- 
ter-of-factly that Leo VI was the son of the former emperor Michael III, rather than of 
Basil. Symeon's silence, however, is not the most damning critique of Basil's supposed 
Arsakid origins. This title surely belongs to the Life of Patriarch Ignatios by Niketas 
David, a hagiography of the patriarch of Constantinople who was a political rival of 
patriarch Photios.?^ The text attempts to discredit Photios by claiming that he invented 
Basil's Arsakid lineage in order to ingratiate himself with the emperor (Photios was in 


50 S. Tougher, ‘Imperial families: the case of the Macedonians (867-1056),' in L. Brubaker and S. Tougher 
(eds.), Approaches to the Byzantine Family (Aldershot and Burlington, VT 2013) 303-26; P. Gounaridis, 
"Constitution d'une généalogie à Byzance', in A. Bresson (ed.), Parenté et société dans le monde grec de 
l'Antiquité à l'áge moderne. Colloque international, Volos (Gréce), 19-20-21 juin 2003 (Pessac, Bordeaux 
2006) 271-80; Patlagean, Un Moyen Áge grec, 108-11. 

51 Chronographiae quae Theophanis Continuati nomine fertur Liber quo Vita Basilii Imperatoris 
amplectitur, ed. I. Sevéenko [Corpus Fontium Historiae Byzantinae - Series Berolinensis 42] (Berlin 2011) 
212-16. 

52 Emperor Leo VI, Oraison funèbre de Basile I, in A. Vogt and S. Hausherr (eds.), ‘Oraison funèbre de 
Basile I par son fils Léon VI le sage’, Orientalia Christiana 26.1, no.77 (1932) 44.27: ob yàp iotopiav, 6X 
evenpiav épyátecou. 

53 Symeonis Magistri et Logothetae, Chronicon, ed. S. Wahlgren [Corpus Fontium Historiae Byzantinae - 
Series Berolinensis 44/1] (Berlin 2006) 689-90. 

54 Niketas David, The Life of Patriarch Ignatius, ed. and trans. A. Smithies [Dumbarton Oaks Texts 13] 
(Cambridge, MA 2013) 89. 
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exile at the time). He reportedly wrote a text ‘using ancient lettering’ and made the man- 
uscript appear old, which he then 'discovered' in one of the imperial libraries and 
brought to Basil as proof of the emperor's royal ancestry.?? In one fell swoop, the vita 
undermines not only Photios, but also a cornerstone of Basil I's and his dynasty's legiti- 
mizing propaganda. The importance of the patriarch's genealogical aggrandizement to 
Basil I’s legitimacy is highlighted by the method his opponents chose to attack him. 

Taken as a whole, sources from several periods suggest a certain degree of anxiety 
regarding the veracity of claims of kinship in Byzantine society, especially from the sec- 
ond half of the eleventh century. Part of this surely lies in the benefits that could be 
accrued by membership in a given family and, conversely, the consequences of accepting 
someone's claims at face value. Kekaumenos, for example, includes in his text a story in 
which a man invites a stranger into his home on the pretext that the traveller was a dis- 
tant relative of his wife. In the story, the supposed stranger is, in fact, only interested in 
stealing his gracious host's wife, which he promptly does.” The tale is meant to remind 
his sons of the importance of protecting an inherently fragile household, in particular 
against outsiders posing as kin. Though surviving examples of overt criticism (e.g. 
Zonaras on Constantine X or the vita of Ignatios regarding Basil I) are relatively rare, 
more subtle clues like the efforts of several authors to distance themselves from Botanei- 
ates' assertions suggest that scepticism of genealogical claims was much more wide- 
spread. Evidence of anxieties over the quality of proof offered by authors themselves 
further supports this contention. 

For Attaleiates, the lack of detail regarding the genealogical connection between his 
patron and the Phokades seems to have been a thorn in his side and something for which 
he tries to make up by offering alternative proofs of the link. Attaleiates was a personal 
relation of the new emperor, yet he claims that his source was not Botaneiates himself, 
but ‘a certain old book’.°’ He also argues that, as further proof of the connection, Bota- 
neiates simply looked like a member of the Phokas family. The future emperor Nike- 
phoros Phokas reportedly built a church in Crete dedicated to the Theotokos after he 
had led Byzantine armies to victory in their conquest of the island in 961. According to 
Attaleiates, ‘Phokas himself is represented in it ...When I visited the island, I saw the 
image myself, which in all ways resembles the aforementioned emperor...perfect proof 
(nioteoc &kpiBods copovAov) that he is in fact the descendant of that man'.^? Such pas- 
sages suggest that Attaleiates felt the need to support his argument with additional 


55 The episode is also recounted in the Chronicon of Symeon the Logothete, 689-90. 

56 Kekaumenos, Raccomandazioni e consigli di un galantuomo, M.D. Spadaro (Alessandria 1998) 102.31- 
3; Kekaumenos, Consilia et Narrationes, ed. and trans. C. Roueché (SAWS edition 2013): at http://www. 
ancientwisdoms.ac.uk/library/kekaumenos-consilia-et-narrationes/. 

57 Attaleiates 217-18: &> xov Sà fífAou tıivòs Morais ExeipoyoyrjOnv moté... Attaleiates here refers 
specifically to the link between the Phokades and the Fabii. 

58 Attaleiates 227-29: abtóc 6 Poxüc &veotrAcpévog év TOLT...Kai eiSov TOdTOV &yo TH Vio éxióeónpumkóg 
kai gotiv &pQeprjg návty TH nzpopnvnpovevOévu Baciei xóp Nucnpopw tO Botaveraty, miotews àxpifooc 


cópfovAov Tod civar todtoOv éxeivov &róyovov; trans. Kaldellis and Krallis, The History, 416-17. 
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evidence in order to convince his contemporary readers, who could be suspicious of 
claims of kinship, especially when they were politically charged. 

Genre at least partially dictated the means by which a potentially contested geneal- 
ogy was presented. In history, this was done largely through a barrage of detail. In rhet- 
oric, no such space could be given, but the relative fame and glory of the ancestors 
compared with contemporaries was meant to act as proof. In letters and, often, poetry, 
forms of address appear to be particularly important. In all cases, linguistic similarity or 
seemingly plausible etymologies served this function, as did similarities in character, per- 
sonality, or physical appearance. One general strategy seems to have been to associate 
an individual or family with as many important personages, both mythical and histori- 
cal, near-contemporary and ancient, as possible. Perhaps the hope was that the future 
mention of the subject’s name would subconsciously conjure up images of such heroic 
associations among those who had encountered the work. This would have been equally 
true for the insertion of historical names into fictional tales. The authority of the written 
word, especially more ‘ancient’ works, and eyewitness accounts is attested in many 
sources. 

The impetus to exaggerate or fabricate one’s ancestry in the late eleventh century 
was the product of the confluence of several developments in Byzantine society, both 
social and cultural. Family connections were rapidly becoming a primary means of 
political success at the same time that a growing interest in classical literature was 
increasingly influencing the kinds of works produced by Byzantine authors and the 
ways in which they conveyed their message to their audience.?? Eleventh- and twelfth- 
century authors like Skylitzes and Bryennios actively sought to appease and flatter mem- 
bers of the aristocracy through prodigious praise of their ancestors.°° A renewed taste 
for classical Roman literature in late eleventh- and twelfth-century Byzantium and its 
reflection in contemporary sources has already been noted by other scholars.! This 
trend extended into the realm of family politics and the ever-increasing competition for 
prestige among the elite. 

On the basis of surviving sources, it is impossible to prove or disprove definitively 
Nikephoros Botaneiates’ genealogical relation to the Phokades of the tenth century. The 
evidence of Psellos’ Chronographia strongly suggests Attaleiates did not invent the con- 
nection, and the inclusion of the Phokades and, in some cases, the Fabii in later sources 
attests to the (partial) success of the message, wherever it originated. One might guess 
that Attaleiates expected his version of Botaneiates’ ancestry to be challenged since he 
repeatedly asserted its veracity, and this approach could be fruitfully applied more 


59 L. Neville, Heroes and Romans in Twelfth-Century Byzantium: The Material for History of Nikephoros 
Bryennios (Cambridge 2012) 104-11. 

60 C. Holmes, Basil II and the Governance of Empire, 976-1025 (Oxford 2006) 202-10; L. Neville, 
“Families, politics, and memories of Rome in the Material for History of Nikephoros Bryennios,” in L. 
Brubaker and S. Tougher (eds.), Approaches to the Byzantine Family (Farnham and Burlington, VT 2013) 
359-70. 

61 For a summary, see Neville, Heroes and Romans, 105-11, 194-8. 
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generally to other sources from this period. Commonly acknowledged familial connec- 
tions seem to have needed little evidence in the texts themselves, with the focus instead 
being on praise for the family and their ancestors (which remained the dominant ele- 
ment in more fantastical versions). 

The end goal of most genealogies was to demonstrate the superior claim of a family 
or individual to ‘nobility’ (a rather intangible concept in medieval Byzantium), which 
could and did translate into real benefits in politics and social interactions more 
broadly. In this sense, convincing even a few of a connection to Constantine I or the 
Arsakid royal bloodline would be a success. Even if the connection was not accepted by 
most, if enough people were saying your or your family's name alongside those of 
impeccable nobility, especially from the more ancient and revered past, it could produce 
very tangible gains. In this sense, whether or not the claims were believed to be literally 
true was perhaps not the most pressing question in the minds of many Byzantine 
authors. 


62. For an excellent summary of these benefits, see Patlagean, Un Moyen Age grec, esp. 95-162. 
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Ottoman textiles and Greek clerical vestments: prolegomena on a neglected 
aspect of ecclesiastical material culture- CORRIGENDUM 
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Please note the following corrections in the above article. 


Page 92, in the Acknowledgements: 


‘Father Iosif, Sacristan of Vatopediou Monastery, and Father Christophoros, 
Secretary of Iviron Monastery 


should read 


‘Father Iosef, Sacristan of Vatopediou Monastery, and Father Christophoros, 
Secretary of Iveron Monastery’ 


Page 104, |. 3: ‘velvet spolia’ should read ‘silk spolia’ 


Page 107, in caption to Fig. 5: ‘Rhode Island Museum of Art’ should read ‘RISD 
Museum’ 


Page 109, penultimate line of main text: ‘an orarion in the Boston Museum of Arts’ 
should read ‘an epitrachelion in the Boston Museum of Arts’ 


1 N. Vryzidis. ‘Ottoman textiles and Greek clerical vestments: prolegomena on a neglected aspect of 
ecclesiastical material culture’. Byzantine and Modern Greek Studies (2018) 92-114 
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This article serves as a contribution to the discussion of gender segregation at the 
imperial court of Byzantium. Evidence from the Palaiologan period shows that many of 
the elements of a women’s court, as it was known from earlier centuries, were still 
present in the last centuries of the empire. 
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In their groundbreaking article on the social make-up of the Middle Byzantine court, 
Alexander Kazhdan and Michael McCormick state that the court was, among other 
things, characterized by gender segregation: imperial women led their life largely sepa- 
rate from that of their husbands, in the court of women. The empress was the pinnacle 
of this separate social and institutional group. It was she who received the wives of court 
officials in audience during the Easter liturgy.' At the coronation or marriage of an 
empress, imperial women participated in ceremonial in hierarchically arranged groups, 
parallel to the male court.” In a similar manner, imperial banquets were held separately 
on certain occasions, one for men and one for women, as the visit of princess Olga of 
Kiev in the tenth century demonstrates.’ Kazhdan and McCormick suggest that this sit- 
uation changed under the Komnenoi (eleventh to twelfth centuries), when imperial 


1 A. Kazhdan and M. McCormick, ‘The social world of the Byzantine court, in H. Maguire (ed), 
Byzantine Court Culture from 829 to 1204 (Washington D.C. 1997) 167-97, 182-84. Much has been 
written about empresses or women in Early Byzantium, less so about the court of women. See for example 
L. James, Empresses and Power in Early Byzantium (London and New York 2001) 50-59 ; A. McClanan, 
Representations of Early Byzantine Empresses. Image and Empire (New York and Houndmills 2002), 130- 
135. 

2 For the protocol of these ceremonies see books 40 and 41 of Constantine VII Porphyrogennetos, 
Constantini Porphyrogeniti imperatoris de cerimoniis aulae Byzantinae libri duo, ed. J. J. Reiske, 2 vols. 
(Bonn 1829) I, 202.5-216.3; trans. A. Moffatt and M. Tall (Canberra 2012) I. 202-16. For comments on 
this passage and the independent role of the empress in De Ceremoniis see A. Moffatt, ‘Variations in 
Byzantine imperial ceremonial: the De Ceremoniis of Constantine Porphyrogennetos, Byzantinische 
Forschungen 24 (1997) 219-227, 224-225. 

3 Decerimoniis, 2.15 (I, 595.20-598.12). 
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women seem to have participated more often in palace banquets that were also attended 
by men and followed the court outside the capital. This apparent relaxation of gender 
segregation caused, according to Kahzdan and McCormick, ‘yet another significant 
social shift’ in court society and may have been inspired by a western European life- 
style.* The presumed lessening of gender segregation is exemplified by two passages in 
Niketas Choniates’ History, which state that imperial women were present at a palace 
banquet, and that a female relative of the emperor was in a camp with other members 
of the court, and by a passage in Zonaras, who claims that the empress Eirene accompa- 
nied her husband Alexios I (1081-1118) on campaign.? The latter is also attested by 
Anna Komnene.* 

Linda Garland corroborates Kazhdan and McCormick’s suggestion in her article 
‘Life and ideology of Byzantine women’ and in a chapter ‘Imperial women and enter- 
tainment,’ of Byzantine Women, although she states that also under the Komnenoi spe- 
cific elements of the women’s court were preserved: despite some shared activities of 
imperial males and females, women still had a private space in the palace, some of their 
own ceremonies (receiving the wives of title holders in audience) and their own social 
sphere expressed in, for example, the existence of special servants for women." 

Little has been said about gender segregation at the imperial court in post-Komne- 
nian Byzantium. While we may assume that a women's court was preserved in some 
form during the last centuries of the empire, the extent to which women were segregated 
in the imperial household remains obscure. By investigating the imperial household in 
late Byzantium, specifically in the early Palaiologan period (ca.1260-1350), this article 
examines how late-Byzantine imperial women were separated from the male court in 
terms of private space, ceremonial and social spheres. 


4 Kazhdan and McCormick, ‘The social world,’ 185. Although it lies beyond the scope of my article to do 
so, Kazhdan and McCormick's bold statement on the difference between the Early and Middle Byzantine 
court of women deserves further attention. This subject is explored in R. Macrides, "Women in the Late 
Byzantine court’, in E. Kountoura Galanaki and E. Mitsiou (eds.), Female Monasticism in the Late 
Byzantine Period (1204-1453) (Athens 2018). 

5 Imperial women at a banquet: Niketas Choniates, Nicetae Choniatae historia, ed. J.- L. van Dieten 
(Berlin 1975) 441.23-27 and imperial women on expeditions: 104.49-52; John Zonaras, Ioannis Zonarae 
epitomae historiarum libri xviii, ed. T. Büttner-Wobst, Corpus Scriptorum Historiae Byzantinae (Bonn 
1897) II,18.26.9, 373.12-15. See Kazhdan and McCormick, "The social world,’ 184. 

6 Anna Komnene, Annae Comnenae Alexias, eds. A. Kambylis and D. R. Reinsch (Berlin and New York 
2001) IX.5.3.42-45.; XIV4.1.49-51; XV.1.6.77-XV.2.2.5 and in particular the passage in which Anna 
Komnene expands on the two reasons why Eirene went on campaign with the emperor (the empress acted as 
his personal caretaker - he suffered from gout - and also had to watch out for conspirators against him): 
XIL.3.2.78-XII.3.10.86. This lengthy passage suggests that Eirene's presence needed explanation. 

7 L. Garland, ‘The life and ideology of Byzantine women: a further note on conventions of behaviour and 
social reality as reflected in eleventh- and twelfth-century historical sources,’ Byzantion 58 (1988) 361-93; 
L. Garland, 'Imperial women and entertainment at the Middle Byzantine court, in L. Garland (ed), 
Byzantine Women AD 800-1200: Varieties of Experience (London 2006) 177-191, 177-178. 
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A private space: the imperial gynaikonitis 


Royal women in late medieval societies were commonly provided with separate apart- 
ments in which they could hold court." Although the imperial women of Byzantium 
formed no exception, references to the actual physical gynaikonitis, women's quarters’, 
of the imperial palace are few.’ Linda Garland has shown how some sources confirm 
the existence of women’s quarters in the Middle Byzantine period and also later under 
the Komnenoi.'? Anna Komnene implies in the Alexiad that the twelfth-century wom- 
en’s quarters in the palace were nothing more than private apartments, divided by a cur- 
tain from a space where emperor Alexios received guests: ‘a curtain divided the women’s 


, 


apartments from the room where the two emperors sat...’. !! From this we may infer 


that the twelfth-century imperial women were provided with a separate space in the 
imperial palace, yet that these women's quarters cannot have been very secluded.'? 

It seems likely that there was still a physical women's quarter in the palace under 
the Palaiologoi. From the 1260s the preferred imperial residence in Constantinople was 
the Blachernai palace, a complex of buildings located in the north-west corner of the 
city. In the absence of material remains, only textual sources can give information about 
the interior of the imperial residence. In the early fourteenth-century Lexicon Vindobo- 
nense of Andreas Lopadiotes, we find the lemma gynaikonitis explained as ‘the gather- 
ing of women. The great imperial [gynaikonitis]’.'* After this short explanation the 
lexicon offers an additional example of the use of the word gynaikonitis, which is taken 
from Basil of Caesarea's Hexaemeron and concerns astronomers standing outside 
the gynaikonitis, while something takes place inside.'* This means that according to 
the fourteenth-century lexicon, the gynaikonitis should be seen as the gathering of the 


8 This was the case for medieval royal women in western Europe from at least the thirteenth century, see 
S. Rees Jones, ‘Public and private space and gender in medieval Europe,’ in J. Bennett and R. Karras (eds), 
The Oxford Handbook of Women and Gender in Medieval Europe (Oxford 2013) 246-61. 

9 The Lexikon zur byzantinische Gräzität also gives the entry 6 yuvouóv, which would mean 
‘Frauengemach’, ‘women’s chamber’, see E. Trapp (ed), Lexikon zur byzantinischen Gräzität: besonders des 
9.-12. Jahrhunderts (Vienna 1996-2011) I, 333. 

10 Garland, ‘Life and ideology,’ 382 and note 91. 

11 szapoméraopo yap perato Trjv te yovarkwvitw cmetetyile xoi vobc Paotreic petà tod BoeAvpoD tovtov 
náv’, Smws eixev £v TH Woy, ¿čepevyopévov kai avapavdov éyovtoc: 6 è ypappateds àneypépeto ëvõoðev 
TOD NETÓAOpATOG Tà AeyOpeva in Anna Komnene, Alexiad, XV.8.5.1-6; trans. E. A. S. Dawes, The Alexiad of 
the Princess Anna Comnena (London 1928) 413. On curtains see M. G. Parani, ‘Mediating presence: 
curtains in Middle and Late Byzantine imperial ceremonial and portraiture’, Byzantine and Modern Greek 
Studies 42.1 (2018) 1-25. 

12 However, Garland’s conclusion, based on this passage in the Alexiad, that the gynaikonitis must have 
been centrally situated in the palace, requires more evidence, see Garland, ‘Life and ideology,’ 382. 

13 yvvaikevitic: rj ovvaOpotoic TOV yvvauxóv. 6 péyas Baotietoc: in A. Nauck ed., Lexicon Vindobonense 
(St Petersburg and Leipzig 1867, repr. Hildesheim 1965), s.v. gamma, 20.1-3. 

14 GAAws Te Kal ei THYOL ZEW TIS yovatkovitidoc EcTHC 6 trjv pav a&notWépeEVoc. in Basil of Caesarea, Basile 
de Césarée. Homélies sur l’hexaéméron, ed. S. Giet, Sources chrétiennes 26 bis (Paris 1968) 6, 5.44). I am 
grateful to Paul Magdalino for identifying the passage. 
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imperial women and their attendants, but the term also intimates a spatial element." 
Apart from this, there are no descriptions of the physical space of the imperial gynaiko- 
nitis by Palaiologan authors (was it still an area closed off by a curtain?), although the 
existence of women’s apartments is implied in certain passages. For example, Nike- 
phoros Gregoras says that the court official Alexios Apokaukos rushed to the palace in 
Constantinople during the second civil war (1341-1347) and decided not to appear 
before the empress Anna of Savoy, but rather ‘went around the women’s quarter’ 
(mepteABetv trjv yovotkwvitiv) in order to bribe the servants there: 


He thought upon his return, before visiting the empress with ashamed eyes, to 
go around the women’s quarter with an abundance of money, [the women’s 
quarter] which was powerful at that time, and also the entire body of servants, 
which filled the imperial residence. Having done this quickly and having 
proclaimed through them that he also would bring the empress the most 
beautiful and valuable treasures, he restored his former good repute.'^ 


In this episode the gynaikonitis was accessible to a high member of the court like Apo- 
kaukos — he could ‘go around’, but it was also a group of people around the empress 
which formed her women’s household. 

The emperor-historian John Kantakouzenos (1347-1354) also discusses the 
empress Anna’s gynaikonitis, indicating that this was both a space and a group of 
women confidants: 


Sometimes, when she [Anna of Savoy] was alone in the women’s quarters, she 
would say: ‘It appears to me that I have been much deceived, having been 


15 There are other meanings of the word gynaikonitis too, which are less relevant for descriptions of the 
imperial gynaikonitis. Kantakouzenos uses the term gynaikonitis for his own aristocratic women's 
household, when he states that he left his wife and her gynaikonitis at home, because it is too much trouble 
to take them with him. Here, the gyraikonitis must have meant the social group of female members of a 
household, distinct from the male household, and probably consisting of the people surrounding the lady of 
the house — her daughters perhaps, and her servants. See John Kantakouzenos, Ioannis Cantacuzeni 
eximperatoris bistoriarum libri iv, ed. L. Schopen, 3 vols. (Bonn 1828-1832) I, 24.24-25. Sometimes, 
another, more negative, sexual connotation of the word gynaikonitis is implied. In Gregoras' history we find 
a negative portrait of patriarch Niphon, who took up his office in 1310, and who was not only uneducated, 
ambitious, greedy and gluttonous, but also spent some of his time in the gynaikonitis, according to 
Nikephoros Gregoras, Nicephori Gregorae historiae Byzantinae, eds. I. Bekker and L. Schopen, 3 vols. 
(Bonn 1829-1855) I, 260.10. Likewise, the fourteenth century monk Joseph Kalothetos, in his fourth speech 
against Akindynos and Barlaam, uses the word in a metaphor, to explain that it is women, the gynaikonitis 
in fact, who are a threat to the purity of Mount Athos, see J. Kalothetos, Iwony KaAo0Érov ovyypáyuoro, ed. 
D. G. Tsames, Geooadovixeic Butavrvoí Lvyypageic, 1 (Thessalonike 1980), oration 4.459-474. A 
gynaikonitis in the sense of ‘women for pleasure’ can also be found in Pachymeres’ history. See George 
Pachymeres, Georges Pachymeres. Relations historiques, ed. A. Failler, 5 vols., (Paris 1999-2006) II, 
563.22. See also A. Failler, ‘La tradition manuscrite de l'Histoire de Georges Pachymere (Livres I-IV), Revue 
des études byzantines 37 (1979) 123-220, 143. 

16 Gregoras, History, Il, 711.5-12. 
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persuaded [to believe] certain things about Kantakouzenos that are not [true].’ 
For when she examined all he did in the time of the war, she found nothing by 
which she might be persuaded [to believe] that he plotted against her children. 
She overlooked, however, the evidence for these things which was most clear — 
none of her words had anything sound to offer — by which she did not only 
harm herself, but also some affairs of the Romans. When the women asked 
what sort of remedy might be contrived for the evil things, now that he had 
already become emperor, the empress said, ‘that is easy, for Kantakouzenos, 
when the emperor [Andronikos III] was still alive, had the power of an 
emperor, even though he was not dressed in imperial attire. Is it surprising that 
he does the same things as he did when he was wearing private clothing, now 
he wears imperial dress? Regarding his benevolence towards me and my son 
the emperor, when the war had not yet started, we agreed for his daughter 
Helena and my son the emperor to get married. If this happens now, the war 
will easily be dissolved, and affairs will be controlled by him, just like before. If 
not, there will be nothing to prevent the destruction of the rule of the Romans 
itself.” These women approved of the things said and deliberated how true and 
useful they would be. To them, they did not appear profitable. But the next 
day the things discussed were revealed to the parakoimomenos Apokaukos...'” 


This discussion between the empress and her ladies, at which the author was not pres- 
ent, gives in passing an insight into the whereabouts of the empress in the palace. We 
learn that in the mid-1340s the empress Anna of Savoy would sometimes withdraw into 
her gynaikonitis (an enclosed space in the palace?) and would discuss the movements of 
her adversary Kantakouzenos with her ladies. Moreover, the passage reveals that — yet 
again — the parakoimomenos Apokaukos had ready access to information discussed in 
the gynaikonitis, which confirms that this women’s quarter was both relatively accessi- 
ble and that its members freely interacted with male courtiers. This supports Lynda Gar- 
land’s claim about twelfth-century Byzantium that imperial women were not secluded in 
their apartments. '? 

It appears that the empress was surrounded in her gynaikonitis by women whose 
opinion she respected which offered them a position of relative power. Although little is 
known about these women, we may assume that several of them were of high birth and 
were the empress’ confidants from former times, when she was still an infant. The for- 
eign origin of empresses like Anna, whose gynaikonitis features most prominently in the 
sources, might have played a role in creating a close-knit, separate group of female con- 
fidants. Usually, imperial brides from abroad arrived with a train of female attendants, 
many of whom stayed on to serve at the imperial court.” Indeed, the aristocratic lady 


17 Kantakouzenos, History, II, 202.19-203.20. 

18 Garland, ‘Imperial women and entertainment,’ 179-180. 

19 É. Malamut, ‘L’impératrice byzantine et la cour (XIIIe-XVe siècle), Recueil des travaux de l'Institut 
d'études byzantines 50 (2013) 645-61, 656-57. 
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Isabelle de la Rochette, known as Zampea, was a lady-in-waiting of empress Anna and 
had come with her from her native region of Savoy.*° Kantakouzenos offers one report 
which suggests that Zampea remained in the imperial palace after the wedding of Anna 
with Andronikos III: 


When the wedding celebrations were over, most of the men and women 
who had come with the empress from Savoy returned home. A few of them 
remained with her, however, and among them was a certain Zampea, one of the 
women, with her sons. She surpassed the other women in intelligence and based 
on her upbringing and other faculties it suited her to dwell in the imperial 
palace.” 


We know that Zampea was still present in Constantinople twenty years later, because 
Kantakouzenos refers to her again in his narrative of the second civil war.” She may 
have been one of the trusted women with whom the empress discussed politics in her 
gynaikonitis. 

A passage in Nikephoros Gregoras’ History corroborates the power of the gynaiko- 
nitis of the empress Anna. Gregoras claims that in the 1340s, during the second civil war 
and the dispute about the doctrine of Gregory Palamas, the influential Constantinopoli- 
tan supporters of Palamas noticed the strengthening of the position of John Kantakou- 
zenos against the empress and the patriarch and attempted to make an alliance with the 
empress.^ The Palamite monks offered their support to the empress ‘with the help of 
the archontes who were associated with her and the mass of people which filled the 
imperial gyraikonitis .^* 

In all cases, the authors want us to believe that the empress Anna’s governance 
heavily relied on the opinion of the people who surrounded her, especially those of the 
gynaikonitis, and that the empress could be influenced politically through her servants. 
And, although this may well have been an attempt to discredit the government of a 
female regent, these references to Anna's women's quarters should also be interpreted 
as a social reality and as evidence of the sometimes hidden power of imperial women. 
Despite elements of negative portrayal, it becomes clear that the empress had private 
quarters where she was served by her personal attendants, could discuss political issues 
and could exercise power. 


20 Zampea has been identified with Isabella de la Rochette. See T. S. Miller, The History of John 
Cantacuzenus (Book IV) (PhD dissertation, The Catholic University of America 1975) 313. Also, T. 
Teoteoi, ‘La conception de Jean Cantacuzéne sur l'état byzantin, vue principalement à la lumiére de son 
Histoire, Revue des études sud-est européennes 13. 2 (1975) 167-185, 171. 

21 Kantakouzenos, History, I, 205.2-8. 

22 Kantakouzenos then spells her name as ‘Zampaia’: Kantakouzenos, History, M, 54.19. 

23 For a discussion of Gregoras' statement that the Palamite supporters changed sides when Kantakouzenos 
appeared victorious, see J.-L. van Dieten, Nikephoros Gregoras. Rhomdische Geschichte, 5 vols. (Stuttgart 
1979) V, 376 note 473. 

24 dia TE TOV AVTH xpocoketopévov APYOvtwV Kai doov trjv PaoiAEeLov &xArjpou yovatkwvitiv zAÀfj8oc in 


Gregoras, History, IL, 785.14-15. 
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Social and ceremonial segregation 


In 1346 Eirene was crowned empress in Adrianople by her emperor-husband John 
Kantakouzenos.?? The following year she went to Constantinople and moved into the 
palace, after having been crowned again in the Blachernai church. Gregoras describes 
how the imperial men and women left the church together on horseback and then cele- 
brated a joint dinner in the palace: 


When the ceremony had ended, around the tenth hour [ca. 4 pm] of the twenty-first 
of May, they mounted horses, dressed in imperial attire, and made their way to the 
palace. There they made the usual display from a high platform and then they came 


down and, a meal having been prepared, they sat on the five thrones again. 


The five thrones at the dinner table were intended for the empress Anna, her son John, 
the emperor John Kantakouzenos, his wife the empress Eirene and their daughter Helena. 
This means that on this ceremonial occasion, the imperial women shared space with their 
husbands. There was no separate coronation banquet for them and their gynaikonitis. 

Yet, there is also evidence that female members of the imperial court spent time 
with each other socially and ceremonially, separate from the male members of the court. 
For example, in the early 1300s, Maria, Michael IX's wife, lived in Thessalonike with 
her two daughters, Anna and Theodora, while her son Andronikos (and most likely 
also Manuel) grew up with his grandfather in Constantinople. For that reason, when in 
1327 Andronikos III received his sister Theodora in Didymoteichon, Gregoras claims 
that Andronikos had ‘never seen her’.*” We also have evidence that there was a gender 
division in the Kantakouzenos family. In 1346, the female members of the household 
were given the imperial tent by way of women’s quarter upon the marriage of one 
daughter, Theodora, with Orhan, outside of Constantinople, while the emperor stayed 
with army officials and confidants.^? Later, when Kantakouzenos’ daughter, now mar- 
ried, came to Constantinople for a short visit, we are told explicitly that she ‘stayed with 
her mother and sisters for three days’ before going back to her husband.” 

That female members of the court grew up separate from male counterparts is per- 
haps best exemplified by the existence of a sort of kindergarten for imperial daughters 
but also for ‘young girls of exceptional beauty, not only of good origin but also of lower 
background, to be reared in the imperial palace like imperial daughters, and, as need 
arose, to be betrothed to the satraps of the Mongols’.*° This remark of Kantakouzenos 


25 Gregoras, History, I, 564.10-22. 

26 Gregoras, History, II, 788.10-15. 

27 Gregoras, History, I, 391.14-16. Van Dieten suggests that Andronikos III's claim never to have seen his 
sister is an overstatement: van Dieten, Nikephoros Gregoras. Rhomdische Geschichte, Il, 1, 193-194. 

28 Kantakouzenos, History, II, 587.24-588.1. 

29 Kantakouzenos, History, III, 28.21-22. 

30 881 xai oi Popaiwv BociAeic eiBórec, ro pO£vouc tv Siw &werpeneic, ook eb yeyovutac póvov, à Kai ŻE 
QOTHOV YEVOv Ev toic Paotreloig £kcpéqovtec, óc Ovyorépac éavtõv, ónóte SéOL, toic ZkvÜGv catpórtouc 
Katnyyvov: Kantakouzenos, History, I, 188.14-18. See also J. Gill, ‘Matrons and brides of fourteenth-entury 
Byzantium,’ Byzantinische Forschungen 9 (1985) 39-56, 48. 
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refers to practices during the reign of Michael VIII and Andronikos II, who married 
their illegitimate daughters to the Mongol rulers. It seems likely that the girls mentioned 
by Kantakouzenos were raised together in the women’s quarters of the palace. What the 
palace ‘kindergarten’ for girls consisted of remains unclear. Presumably its main pur- 
pose was to familiarise princesses and other young girls with life at court and to prepare 
the girls for marriage alliances. 

There are more examples of a special bond between the empress and her female 
family members. Pachymeres says that it was the empress Theodora (and not Michael 
VIII) who prepared a retinue for her daughter Anna in 1269, before her marriage to 
the heir of the Serbian throne. Theodora specifically requested of the negotiators that 
they investigate the circumstances under which her daughter would have to live in 
Serbia.?! Pachymeres also mentions the fondness of Andronikos II’s wife the empress 
Eirene for her only surviving daughter Simonis; she is described as being very dear to 
the emperor, but ‘even dearer to her mother’.** After Simonis’ marriage to the Serbian 
kral in 1299, which took place when the princess was only five years old, the empress 
Eirene visited her daughter in Thessalonike (in 1303) ‘for the affection for her daugh- 
ter pressed her hard so that by coming [to Thessalonike] she would be able to see her 
and embrace her'.?? 

It was not only imperial women who spent time with each other separate from the 
male court. On certain occasions the wives of the court officials were actively involved in 
ceremonial related to the court of women. In contrast to the early Byzantine period, there 
were no particular, separate female court dignities any longer by the early Palaiologan 
period, like the zoste patrikia, but there were still sebastokratorissai, kaisarissai and other 
women who were granted their husband's title. They were supposed to be present at the 
reception of an imperial fiancée when she arrived from abroad and were to dress her in 
red, befitting an empress, explains the fourteenth-century ceremony book known as 
Pseudo-Kodinos.** This ceremony is expressed visually in some of the miniatures of the 
Epithalamion in Vaticanus graecus 1851, written for the arrival of an imperial bride.’ 
There is also evidence that the wives of officials were received in audience by the empress, 
just as her husband received the officials. Pachymeres says that during the feast of the 


31 Pachymeres, History, II, 453.1-26. 

32. Pachymeres, History, III, 303.18-19. See also Pachymeres, History, IV, 323.20-21. 

33 Pachymeres, History, IV, 415.2-3. 

34 This is the only passage in the ceremony book which mentions these female titles. See R. Macrides, J. A. 
Munitiz and D. Angelov, Pseudo-Kodinos, The Constantinopolitan Court Offices and Ceremonies 
(Farnham and Burlington, VT 2013) 266.19-268.2. 

35 If we accept Cecil Hennessy's mid-fourteenth century date for the manuscript, the depiction of the arrival 
of the imperial bride may actually reflect Pseudo-Kodinos' ceremony. However, the proposed date has not 
been accepted by most scholars, who consider a Komnenian date more plausible. See C. Hennessy, ‘A child 
bride and her representation in the Vatican Epitbalamion, Cod. Gr. 1851,' Byzantine and Modern Greek 
Studies 30.2 (2006) 115-150 and C. Hilsdale, ‘Constructing a Byzantine augusta: a Greek book for a 
French bride,' Tbe Art Bulletin 87.3 (2005) 458-83. 
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Apostles (29 June 1292), the emperor Andronikos II received ‘grand men’ (megistanoi) 
while his wife the empress Eirene received their wives (matronoi) in audience: 


For, when this feast was celebrated and reception meetings of the grand men 
with the emperor and the ladies with the empress had to take place, while a 
great number of grand ladies presented themselves, the old lady of good 
descent Strategopoulina arrived, a niece of emperor John Doukas and married 
to Constantine Strategopoulos, who was later blinded by the son of that 
emperor [Theodore II Laskaris]. Because it was not yet time for her to appear 
before the empress, she was seated somewhere outside, waiting for an 
invitation. But then the wife of the porphyrogennetos was brought in, with 
befitting splendor and luxury, and with a grand escort and following. She 
approached her aunt or rather her grandmother (for her grandmother on her 
father’s side was the cousin of that woman [Strategopoulina] who herself was 
in fact a daughter of the brother of the emperor, who had been given the title 
of sebastokrator, and her grandmother descended from a second brother and 
was married to the protovestiarites Alexios Rhaoul).*° Although the old lady 
was supposed to give her seat to the one who approached, who had the second 
rank after the empress, she looked down upon her granddaughter, because of 
her old age and because she considered her just a child, and she did not even 
rise up, appealing to her by pointing to her age and her weakness. Eirene, then, 
felt immediately offended and could not withhold her anger: she, a daughter- 
in-law of the emperor and wife of a man placed above the despots, while the 
other [Strategopoulina] had not received any of the honours reserved for 
someone related to the emperor, was considered an ordinary person because 
her husband, while still alive, had never received any title. She then turned her 
anger into sorrow and dedicated herself with tears and lamentations to an 
exaggerated complaint. What had happened did not escape her husband 
[Constantine porphyrogennetos]. He then, being also proud himself, his 
reasoning disturbed by the lamentations of his wife, held it right to vex the old 
lady in return for the insolence brought upon his wife by her. 37 


The reason why Pachymeres reports this episode is to demonstrate the direct cause of 
the emperor’s conflict with his brother and the subsequent downfall of the latter. 
However, the passage is also relevant for a study of the women’s court. It shows that 
the empress received female dignitaries in audience and that these women were some- 
how supposed to keep to a ranking system, just as their husbands; the grand ladies who 
were received by the empress had to wait before they were called forward in a particular 
order. There seem to have been seats available for them ‘outside’, most likely before the 


36 For an explanation of the complicated family relations, see Failler, Pachymeres, History, III, 172 note 29. 
The point is to show the high status of Eirene Rhaoulina, who surpassed Strategopoulina in rank. 
37 Pachymeres, History, Il, 173.2-175.4. 
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room where the empress received the dignitaries’ wives. As far as the separation between 
men and women is concerned, this passage does not specify if the reception ceremony of 
the grand ladies happened in the same space, such as a triklinos (ie. of the palace at 
Nymphaion, because the court was staying there at that time), for example, as occurred 
during the reception of the male title holders. Yet, it appears that the male and female 
courts were to a certain extent ceremonially separate. 


The empress’ reliance on eunuch servants 


Throughout Byzantine history, eunuchs served emperors and empresses alike, creating a 
sphere of imperial segregation. Recent research has shown that eunuchs were still an 
integral part of the imperial household in late Byzantium, albeit a small one.** Late Byz- 
antine sources particularly underline the ceremonial role of eunuch servants who 
attended imperial women. Indeed, a ceremonial connection between imperial females 
and eunuchs is suggested by Pseudo-Kodinos. In the chapter on the coronation of an 
emperor, Pseudo-Kodinos states that at a certain moment during the ceremony, ‘the 
new empress stands up and, supported from both sides by either two relatives of the 
closest kind or, if she does not have relatives, by two eunuchs, descends the steps and 
takes her place before the solea’.*” 

This is the only passage in Pseudo-Kodinos to mention eunuchs. The text may refer to 
the coronation of Anna of Savoy by her husband Andronikos III, in 1327.*° As an empress 
of foreign origin, Anna had certainly no ‘relatives of the closest kind’ to support her. 

Princesses were also among those commonly accompanied by eunuchs. Imperial 
eunuchs are mentioned as a part of the therapeia, retinue, of princess Anna Palaiologina, 
composed by the empress Theodora for Anna’s marriage to the second son of the 
Serbian king in 1269.*' Likewise, eunuchs were present at the marriage of Theodora, the 
daughter of John Kantakouzenos, who by 1346 had crowned himself emperor.^ In that 
year Theodora was given in marriage to Orhan, in Selymbria, and during a prokypsis cer- 
emony (a glorification ceremony in which curtains would be drawn in order to show the 
bride standing on a platform) kneeling eunuchs held torches around her.** 


38 N. Gaul, ‘Eunuchs in the late Byzantine empire,’ in Eunuchs in Antiquity and Beyond, ed. S. Tougher, 
(Swansea 2002) 199-219. For Byzantine eunuchs in general, see K. M. Ringrose, ‘Living in the shadows: 
eunuchs and gender in Byzantium,’ in G. Herdt (ed), Third Sex, Third Gender. Beyond Sexual Dimorphism 
in Culture and History (New York 1996) 85-109 ; S. Tougher, The Eunuch in Byzantine History and 
Society (Abingdon and New York 2008). 

39 Pseudo-Kodinos, 224.4-7. 

40 Gaul, 'Eunuchs,' 204. 

41 Pachymeres, History, 453.1-26. 

42 Although Kantakouzenos had proclaimed himself emperor, he had not yet moved into the imperial 
palace in Constantinople. As Niels Gaul points out, this raises some questions about where eunuchs were 
employed. Were eunuchs still serving in aristocratic households or only in the imperial court? How had 
Kantakouzenos acquired these eunuchs? See Gaul, ‘Eunuchs,’ 205. 

43 Kantakouzenos, History, II, 588.1-16). 
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Other evidence of eunuchs as special servants for the empress’s household comes 
from the life of St. John of Herakleia, which was written by the saint’s nephew Nike- 
phoros Gregoras. As Niels Gaul points out, John was one of very few eunuchs originat- 
ing from a higher social background.^* As the result of a childhood illness he became a 
castrate, after which it was decided 


on the less arduous way for the child, so that since he would, after all, be 
henceforth no good passing his life at home, he might be of use for the 
women’s quarters of the imperial palace.^? 


Becoming a eunuch is associated here with a future of service in the empress’s house- 
hold. Indeed, John of Herakleia entered the court of the Nicaean emperor where he 


served in the empress’s household and became a novice of the empress’s spiritual 
father.*° 


Also, in the thirteenth- or fourteenth-century romance Kallimachos and Chrysorroi, 
eunuchs are associated with the female ruler. They are supposed to behave as protectors 
and guards but are portrayed as deceitful and secretly plotting against their mistress. 
They are called ‘evil’,*” ‘treacherous’,** as well as ‘trusty’? and ‘faithful guards? and 
are described as behaving ceremonially when they enter a room: ‘they entered, did obei- 


sance and immediately left according to their custom and rank"?! They secretly tell the 
king of the empress’s behaviour, but to her ‘those sons of vipers, treacherously showed 
boundless humility and much submission’.°* These citations reveal that the early Palaio- 
logan audience of the romance considered it normal that eunuchs were the guards and 
protectors of (imperial) female rulers, and acted as mediators and messengers, but at the 
same time it was acceptable to despise them for their characteristics. 


44 Although we know little about the origin of Palaiologan eunuchs, Niels Gaul suggests that the existing 
evidence does not point to many eunuchs originating from well-attested families: Gaul, "Eunuchs,' 200. 

45 óc elvai ye tod Aourob nap& toooóvrov rjón tfjg otxot SiatpiBiic Gyprocov, nap’ Soov tÅ Paon 
yovaikovitid. xprjoutov (Gregoras, Vita Joannis in V. Laurent, ‘La vie de Saint Jean, métropolite d'Héraclée 
du Pont’ Archeion Pontou 6 (1934) 29-63, 34.9-11. The translation is by Gaul, ‘Eunuchs,’ 202. For John of 
Heraclea see also F. Halkin ed., Bibliotheca hagiographica graeca, 3rd ed., 3 vols., Subsidia Hagiographica 
8a (Brussels 1957) no. 2188, 34. 

46 Gaul, 'Eunuchs,' 204. 

47 t&v novnpóv eóvoóxov in Le Roman de Callimaque et de Chrysorrhoé, ed. M. Pichard (Paris 1956), 
2199. 

48 tõv 6oXepóv ebvoóxov (Kallimachos and Chrysorroi, 2235). 

49 tov motõv ebvooyov (Kallimachos and Chrysorroi, 2230). 

50 motoi xai pbAaKes (Kallimachos and Chrysorroi, 2241). 

51 EiofjA0ov, &npookóvnoav, é&éBynkav abdtika, katà tò oóvrsc adTOV, KATH TH TaELW tovtov: Kallimachos 
and Chrysorroi, 2226-2227 trans. G. Betts, Three Medieval Greek Romances. Velthandros and Chrysandza, 
Kallimachos and Chrysorroi, Livistros and Rodamni (New York and London 1995) 80. 

52 IIpocg 8 tiv kópnv trv KaAry, trjv 8éoztotav Exeivyv &retpov trjv Tameivwowv, Tody trjv SovAcobvHY 
aratnrads eetyvacw oi tig éxidvng maidec: Kallimachos and Chrysorroi, 2333-2335 trans. Betts, Three 
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The eunuch in the romance Livistros and Rodamni is also attendant upon the 
empress and clearly acts for her as a go-between. For the hero of the story, Livistros, it 
is easier to reach his beloved empress through ‘her extremely handsome eunuch who 
was the lady’s confidant in her talk, her secrets and her hidden counsels'.?? Indeed, the 
eunuch, whose name is Vetanos, plays a mediating role between the lovers, either dis- 
patching messages or persuading his lady to answer. Also here we encounter stereo- 
types: 'the whole race of eunuchs loves flattery, especially when they are involved in an 
affair of love'.?^ The intermediating eunuch is receiving many gifts: ‘how I dispatched 
him and with what presents would make a long tale and I cannot tell it. In any task 
every intermediary willingly receives a gift and then does what is required'.?? It is clear 
that access to the princess is to be arranged through her eunuch servant, who received 
gifts for his services. 

That imperial women in late Byzantine romances were accessible via eunuchs prob- 
ably had its origins in reality. Kantakouzenos associated eunuchs in particular with the 
empress Anna of Savoy, whose supporters ‘and many other eunuchs, who had great 
influence on the government’ shared in the wealth of Kantakouzenos' mother, after hav- 
ing caused the old lady’s death.?5 This discrediting passage points not only to the exis- 
tence of eunuchs, but also to the influential role of domestic staff in the empress Anna's 
government. As noted earlier in the passage about Alexios Apokaukos' attempt at brib- 
ery, the importance of domestic servants in Anna's government is also mentioned by the 
historian Gregoras.°’ Similar to the eunuch in the romance Livistros and Rodamni, 
Anna of Savoy's domestics were given gifts in order to appease the empress. One could 
argue that both historians willingly portray Anna's government as weak in saying that 
it was relying on domestics and eunuchs ‘whose influence went far beyond the empress's 
privy chambers'.?? Even though Kantakouzenos had good reason to write negatively 
about Anna — she was his adversary in the second civil war — he and Gregoras are eager 
to employ gender stereotypes to discredit the empress. That Kantakouzenos and Grego- 
ras perceive the empress Anna's government rather negatively as relying on eunuchs, 
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Bocavuvr] Kai NeoeAAnvixryy Bıßàioðńkn 9 (Athens 2006) 1262-1264 (hereafter Livistros and Rodamni). 
Trans. Betts, Three Medieval Greek Romances, 119-120. 
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Rodamni, 2233-2234). Trans. Betts, Three Medieval Greek Romances, 139. 
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56 Kantakouzenos, History, II, 223.22-23. For a translation of the entire passage, see Gaul, ‘Eunuchs,’ 204- 
205. 

57 Gregoras, History, Il, 711.6-9. 
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corresponds with Kathryn Ringrose’s observations on the negative portrayal of the 
empress's reliance on eunuchs by ninth- and tenth-century historians. One might, 
therefore, conclude that a similar role could be attributed to the small group of eunuchs 
in late Byzantine government. 

The presence of eunuchs at court indicates a degree of imperial segregation 
(a special sphere around the emperor and empress) and also a need for, or at least, a cere- 
monial mediation between male and female spheres. Scholars have emphasised the impor- 
tance of the mediating role of eunuchs in the early and middle Byzantine court. Kathryn 
Ringrose, for example, argues that in the ninth- and tenth-centuries, the Byzantine 
empress had a structural need for eunuchs as they gave her access to people outside of 
her imperial household.°° This mediating role of eunuchs at court lasted until the end of 
the Byzantine empire. Even as late as 1433, eunuchs were seen accompanying the empress 
Maria of Trebizond, when she attended the liturgy in the church of Hagia Sophia.*' 


The empress’ participation in politics and military campaigns 
P P P P y paig 


Now that we have established that a separate gynaikonitis still existed and that the 
empress was attended by her own servants, in particular by eunuchs, we should ques- 
tion to what extent empresses by the thirteenth century shared in the activities of the 
emperor. The only other mention of a gynaikonitis in this context is by George Pachy- 
meres, in relation to emperor Michael VIII Palaiologos (1259-1282). Pachymeres says 
that Michael VIII, before the re-conquest of Constantinople in 1261, was joined by the 
Seljuq sultan Izz al-Din Kaykaus II (1246-1257) and his entire household, including 
women and children. Shortly before, the sultan and his retinue had fled Konya. Michael 
VIII welcomed the sultan, but thought it not a good idea to take his gynaikonitis (con- 
sisting of the sultan's mother, several wives and children and their attendants) with him 
on campaign: 


the emperor sent those around him [the sultan], and especially the women and 
children, to Nicaea for safekeeping, seemingly in order to secure their safety, 
so that those without defense would not be harmed. For it did not seem a good 
idea that those people, inexperienced and deriving from the gynaikonitis, 
should march out together with the emperor.°” 


As Pachymeres implies, Michael VIII thought it undesirable to take the sultan’s gynaikonitis 
on military campaign for the women and children would not be able to protect themselves 
in case of danger. Whether Michael VIII made an exception for the sake of the security of 


59 K. M. Ringrose, "Women and power at the Byzantine court,' in A. Walthall (ed), Servants of tbe Dynasty: 
Palace Women in World History (Berkeley and Los Angeles 2008) 77. 

60 Ringrose, Women and power at the Byzantine court,’ 65-81, 74-77. 

61 This is mentioned by Bertrandon de la Broquiére, Voyage d'Outremer, ed. Ch. Schefer (Paris 1892) 156- 
157. See also É. Malamut, ‘L’impératrice byzantine et la cour (XIIIe-XVe siècle), 645-661, 657. 
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the sultan’s gynaikonitis, or whether it was also considered unusual for the empress and her 
gynaikonitis to follow the emperor on his expeditions, is not directly addressed. These were 
tumultuous years and the emperor was often on the move. Yet, there is no evidence that 
Michael VIPs wife Theodora ever accompanied her husband on expeditions, travels or 
campaigns either before or after they had moved into the Blachernai palace in Constantino- 
ple. On the contrary, we know that Theodora did not intend to leave the palace when she 
learned of her husband’s plans to go on campaign in 1282. Instead, she asked Michael VIII 
to remain in Constantinople in 1282, but he ignored her plea and went on campaign 
together with his ‘sons and male relatives',? despite his old age and weak health, after 
which he died close to Rhaidestos. From Pachymeres’ narrative of the campaign and the 
emperor's death it becomes clear that Theodora was not with him when he died.5^ The 
empress seems to have remained in the palace on this occasion. 

The extent to which empresses actively accompanied their husbands on military 
campaigns and stayed in military camps is linked to broader questions about their 
involvement with the emperor in terms of shared space or political affairs. An interesting 
case in this respect may be Anna of Hungary, the first wife of the emperor Andronikos II 
Palaiologos (1282-1328). In 1280, some time before Michael VIII died, Andronikos II 
had been sent on campaign by his father with the aim of fighting off the Turks, who had 
just captured the regions of the Meander: 'He [Andronikos II] then took off with the 
empress to restore the situation there, accompanied by, among others, a great number 
of grand men....??^ The campaign was not very successful and Andronikos waited in 
Nymphaion for the right moment to return to the capital.°° Although it is not specified 
where Anna stayed during the expedition, we may assume that she resided in the palace 
in Nymphaion. She was left in Anatolia when Andronikos II returned to Constantino- 
ple: ‘in the same year emperor Andronikos returned from Anatolia, having left the 
empress there', most likely in Nymphaion. Several months later, during Andronikos 
IPs absence in June 1281, the young empress died. Her body was taken to Nicaea and 
was buried there.5* Although Pachymeres makes clear that Anna went to Anatolia with 
Andronikos II, nothing is said about her actually following her husband onto the battle- 
field. It is plausible that she stayed in Nymphaion, where there was an imperial palace. 
Unfortunately, we are not informed about the residence of her children, nor whether 
she gave birth to her second son in Nymphaion (she had two sons with Andronikos II: 
Michael, born in 1277, and Constantine, born around 1280), nor whether a 
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gynaikonitis had accompanied her to Anatolia. However, it seems unlikely that she 
would have stayed in Nymphaion for about a year without support from servants. 

When Andronikos II became the sole emperor of Byzantium, he married Yolanda (Eir- 
ene) of Montferrat. There is no evidence of mixed gender events at court, nor of the empress 
joining her husband on campaign. In fact, after 1280 Andronikos II did not go on campaign 
at all, but instead left the campaigning to his sons, relatives and generals. He did move the 
entire court occasionally to different locations. We know that Eirene was present with her 
husband in Nymphaion, when the emperor held court there around 1292.5? In 1299, they 
left together for Thessalonike, in order to bid farewell to their sole daughter Simonis, who 
was about to marry the Serbian ruler Stephan Milutin (1282-1321). On that occasion, the 
emperor took with him nearly all the residents of the imperial palace, says Pachymeres.? 
The situation changed in 1303, when Eirene started to live separately from her husband 
and held her own court in Thessalonike.’! From that moment onwards, we can assume that 
there was an imperial gynaikonitis in Thessalonike, which transformed itself into a court in 
its own right. The empress issued decrees, received visits from monks and aristocratic 
ladies. The mention of ‘paidopoula of the empress’, possibly servants, in a document from 
the region of Serres can also be connected to Eirene’s court in Thessalonike./? The court in 
Thessalonike also served Maria, the wife of Michael IX, and their daughters Anna (born in 
October 1295) and Theodora (born in June/July 1296), while the son and heir Andronikos 
(and most likely his brother Manuel) stayed with his grandfather in the palace in Constanti- 
nople.”* We know that the co-emperor Michael IX often went on campaign, but there is no 
evidence of Maria accompanying him. It seems likely that from ca. 1305 there were no 
female members of the imperial family living permanently in Constantinople and that the 
separation between a male court (that of the emperor Andronikos II) and a female court 
(that of Eirene of Montferrat) had become rather absolute. 

Evidence of gender segregation between imperial women and men of Andronikos III's 
court in the violent 1320s is hard to establish. We know that Kantakouzenos persuaded 
Andronikos III (1328-1341) to leave his young wife Eirene in Constantinople at the start of 
the first civil war, when Andronikos III and his supporters had to flee Constantinople in 
1321. Kantakouzenos’ accounts give two core explanations for this action. Firstly, their 
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flight would be dangerous and they would not be able to protect their wives until they held a 
city or stronghold; secondly, women would slow them down, and Eirene would not be able 
to follow the men quickly because of her pregnancy.” Later in the same year, however, she 
joined him in Adrianople, after Andronikos III had sent ships to bring her from Constanti- 
nople.”° After a couple of months, the imperial couple moved their base to Didymoteichon. 
From there, Andronikos III went on military campaign again, leaving his wife and the city 
in the capable hands of the mother of Kantakouzenos.”’ Eirene did not follow Andronikos 
III after he and the old emperor had temporarily made peace in Constantinople in 1322. 
Instead, Andronikos III returned to Didymoteichon where she was still staying. "^? In 1324, 
while she was ill, Andronikos III sent her to Constantinople, where he intended to join her 
later, but she died in Rhaidestos in Thrace. Thus, although Kantakouzenos' history indi- 
cates that Eirene followed her husband, it would be misleading to see this as evidence of a 
lack of gender segregation. The 1320s were a period of war and Andronikos III's court, de 
facto a counter-court, was itinerant during this time. Moreover, there is no evidence that 
Eirene accompanied her husband during his military activities. 

In 1326 Andronikos III married Anna of Savoy in Constantinople, but soon after 
the wedding celebrations the couple left for Didymoteichon. According to Kantakouze- 
nos, the empress rather informally intermingled with the emperor and Kantakouzenos, 
implying that her activities were not exclusively confined to the women's quarters. ^? 
The imperial family stayed for a long time in Didymoteichon, where, in 1330, Androni- 
kos III became gravely ill. A description of his near-death shows that Anna, pregnant at 
that time, was present at Andronikos III's deathbed, holding hands with him in front of 
all the officials, while the emperor gave an emotional speech.?? This and other passages 
point to informality in the emperor's manners and a lack of strict gender rules in certain 
social contexts, although it is unclear to what extent Kantakouzenos' characterisation is 
a representation of events that serves his own ends. Nevertheless, if there was a relaxa- 
tion of gender rules at the court of Andronikos III, this did not result in the inclusion of 
imperial women in the military domain. There is no evidence that the empress shared in 
the frequent military activities of her husband, either during the itinerant years of the 
court, or when the household resided in Constantinople." Later, after the death of 
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Andronikos III in 1341, Kantakouzenos and Gregoras emphasise the influence of the 
gynaikonitis of the empress Anna and claim that her life was shaped by servants in the 
palace in Constantinople, as discussed above. It remains unclear whether her gynaikoni- 
tis was equally important to her when her husband was still alive. 

With regard to Kantakouzenos' household, from his own History we get the 
impression that his wife was the ideal Byzantine woman; humble, reliable, supportive of 
her husband, stepping in when necessary and even taking up a political role in times of 
distress, but in fact generally more concerned with the affairs of her children and the 
household. Like Andronikos III, Kantakouzenos was often on campaign and frequently 
lived separate from his wife. On one occasion, Kantakouzenos tells his wife that he is 
leaving her and her gynaikonitis at home, under the pretence that it was too much trou- 
ble to take them with him from their house in Gallipoli, where the Kantakouzenos fam- 
ily resided in the early 1320s.** In fact, he left for Constantinople to meet secretly a 
political opponent. This makes clear that Kantakouzenos had no intention of sharing 
political secrets with his wife. We do not get the impression that Eirene Kantakouzene 
followed her husband on any of his campaigns. When in 1341 Kantakouzenos had been 
proclaimed emperor by his supporters and the second civil war set in, his household 
was based in Didymoteichon. Kantakouzenos and two of his sons left their residence to 
defend or win over strongholds in Thrace, while his youngest son was with his mother 
in Constantinople and Eirene was left in Didymoteichon with her three daughters. She 
led the defense of the city until Kantakouzenos returned in 1343. We know nothing of 
her gynaikonitis during this period, while, as I have shown above, during the same 
period, the gynaikonitis of the empress Anna was considered influential. 


Conclusion 


Although the evidence is not abundant, there seems to have been a division in the Palaio- 
logan imperial household based on gender. Imperial women and their gynaikonitis were 
not supposed to partake in certain typical imperial male activities and their lives 
remained largely separate from their husbands'. Although they were not confined to the 
palace and sometimes resided in locations other than Constantinople — as in the exam- 
ple of the itinerant wives of Andronikos III — there is no evidence that the empresses 
joined their husbands on the battlefield and openly shared in military and political deci- 
sion-making. There was joint feasting, but the court still retained a female ceremonial 
sphere where the empress met the wives of office holders according to protocol. Social 
interaction between the male and female court was common, but a social sphere around 
the empress, consisting of her attendants and daughters, still existed. Some evidence 
points at a (perhaps limited) spatial separation between men and women at court during 
everyday life. 
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An important objective, still, of imperial women in the palace was to bear children, 
take care of them in the imperial household, with the help of a gynaikonitis, and play 
their segregated part in ceremonies, sometimes with the help of eunuch servants. And 
yet, despite all these elements of segregation, empresses were also able to influence their 
husbands or to yield power on their own account. Gender segregation in the imperial 
household should, therefore, not be mistaken for a lack of female influence on the politi- 
cal life of the empire. 
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What made Athens different from other multi-layered cities absorbed into the Ottoman 
Empire was the strength of its ancient reputation for learning that echoed across the Arabic 
and Ottoman worlds. But not only sages were remembered and Islamized in Athens; 
sometimes political figures were too. In the early eighteenth century a mufti of Athens, 
Mahmud Efendi, wrote a rarely studied History of the City of Sages (Tarih-i Medinetii’l- 
Hukema) in which he transformed Pericles into a wise leader on a par with the Qur'anic 
King Solomon and linked the Parthenon mosque to Solomon’s temple in Jerusalem. 
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Early modern Ottoman writers who commented on monuments of the Greco-Roman 
past commonly confronted them not directly but at one remove, since many pagan 
buildings had already enjoyed a long life as Christian make-overs. The Christians whose 
lands the Ottomans inherited had done the gradual work of absorption, rejection and 
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adaptation of the pagan material past by the time of the Islamic conquest. This is true 
for seventh-century Syria and Palestine, and also for fourteenth- and fifteenth-century 
Anatolia and the Balkans. The ‘Ottomanization’ and ‘Islamization’ of cities and monu- 
ments was a many-phased process.” 

While it remains true that by the fifteenth century many pagan monuments bore the 
patina of long Christian use, close study of individual writers and local rulers in recent 
scholarship is revealing different varieties of engagement with the Greek and Roman 
past. One could mention recent and on-going work by Giancarlo Casale, Gülçin Tunah, 
Tijana Krstić, and Emily Neumeier, to name four scholars working on textual and 
archaeological examples of Ottoman manipulation of pre-Christian, Greek and Roman 
history, literature and monuments, remixed for a variety of purposes.’ The present arti- 
cle examines one very particular instance of reuse of the Athenian pre-Christian past by 
focusing on the figure of Pericles as builder of the Parthenon in a 291-folio history of 
Athens composed in early eighteenth-century Ottoman Turkish by a local mufti. 

At the time of its conquest in 1456, Athens was a Christian city whose ancient 
monuments and myths had been reworked and reinterpreted for over a millennium. 
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discuss changing attitudes to and uses of ancient material in the urban fabric of the Ottoman capital. See 
now the stimulating issue of the International Journal of Islamic Architecture 6 (2017) edited by S. Mulder 
and particularly her Editorial ‘Imagining localities of antiquity in Islamic societies’, 229-54. 

3 G. Casale, ‘Seeing the past: Maps and Ottoman historical consciousness’, in H. E. Çıpa and E. Fetvaci 
(eds), Writing History at the Ottoman Court: Editing the Past, Fashioning the Future (Bloomington 2013) 
80-99, and his current book in preparation, Muslim Rome; G. Tunali, ‘Another kind of Hellenism?’; T. 
Krstić, ‘Of translation and empire: Sixteenth-century Ottoman imperial interpreters as Renaissance go- 
betweens’, in C. Woodhead (ed.), The Ottoman World (London 2011) 130-42, and E. Neumeier, ‘Spoils for 
the new Pyrrhus: Alternative claims to antiquity in Ottoman Greece’, International Journal of Islamic 
Architecture 6 (2017) 311-37, and ‘Rivalling Elgin: Ottoman governors and archaeological agency in the 
Morea’, in B. Anderson and F. Rojas (eds), Antiquarianisms: Contact, Conflict, Comparison (Havertown, 
PA 2017) 132-58. 
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When Mehmed the Conqueror ascended the Athenian acropolis in 1458, the ancient 
temple of Athena known to us as the Parthenon was a church dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary of Athens. It had already served as a church for roughly a thousand years. The 
construction of a temple dedicated to Athena Parthenos on the Athenian acropolis was 
begun in 447 BC. This building was remodelled for use as a church probably in the fifth 
century AD, and converted to a mosque most likely on the occasion of Mehmed's visit 
in 1458. Anyone who visits the acropolis today will be struck by the singularly classical 
appearance of what we see, a representation of the past made possible by the destruction 
of the post-classical evidence from the 1840s onwards, when it was widely considered 
acceptable to privilege one period so radically at the expense of all others. In recent gen- 
erations architects, archaeologists and historians have devoted considerable effort to 
understanding the Christian Parthenon. It remains to explore how the Ottomans physi- 
cally re-worked the Parthenon and, above all, imaginatively re-cast the histories of Athe- 
nian monuments in order to make them their own. 

In a separate monograph I consider the complex reasons why the Parthenon mos- 
que has occupied such a cultural blind spot from the nineteenth century onwards.? 
What I will focus on here is one episode in the Ottomanization of the Parthenon's his- 
tory as portrayed by a member of the local ulema named Mahmud Efendi, who wrote 
over a generation after the more famous Evliya Celebi’s visit to Athens in 1667. Mah- 
mud Efendi is a little-known figure. He describes himself as a native of what we know 
today as central Greece with family ties in Athens, Thebes and Chalcis. He relates that 
he studied in Istanbul and became mufti of Athens in 1698. This we know from the few 
comments he makes about himself in his history of Athens entitled Tarih-i Medinetü l- 
Hukema, or The History of the City of Sages, which he began writing in 1715.5 Today 
the unique manuscript of Mahmud's history survives in the Tokap1 Palace Library. 


4 See C. Bouras, Byzantine Athens 10” - 12” Centuries, trans. E. K. Fowden (Abingdon-on-Thames 2017) 
146-54; T. Shawcross, ‘Golden Athens: Episcopal wealth and power in Greece at the time of the Crusades’, 
in N. G. Chrissis and M. Carr (eds), Contact and Conflict in Frankish Greece and the Aegean, 1204-1453: 
Crusade, Religion and Trade between Latins, Greeks and Turks (Farnham 2014) 65-95; A. Kaldellis, The 
Christian Parthenon: Classicism and Pilgrimage in Byzantine Athens (Cambridge 2009); R. Ousterhout, 
“Bestride the very peak of heaven”: The Parthenon after antiquity’, in J. Neils (ed.), The Parthenon: From 
Antiquity to the Present (Cambridge 2005) 317-24; M. Korres, ‘The Parthenon from antiquity to the 19th 
century’, in P. Tournikiotis (ed.), The Parthenon and its Impact in Modern Times (Athens 1996) 136-61; R. 
A. McNeal, ‘Archaeology and the destruction of the Athenian Acropolis’, Antiquity 65 (1991) 49-63. 

5 See also E. K. Fowden, “The Parthenon Mosque, King Solomon and the Greek Sages’, in M. 
Georgopoulou and K. Thanasakis (eds), Ottoman Athens: Archeology, Topography, History (Athens 
forthcoming 2018). 

6 Tarih-i Medinetii’l-Hukema, Tokapi Sarayı Emanet Hazinesi no: 1411 (hereafter TMH). For the date 
and circumstances of composition, see TMH 2b; on his family background, see TMH 267a. 
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How it arrived there and what impact it made, if any, is not known. It was briefly dis- 
cussed by Cengiz Orhonlu in 1972" and was in 2013 the subject of a dissertation by 
Gülçin Tunali.? Part of my purpose in discussing one episode in Mahmud's History is to 
draw greater attention to a source that deserves an edition, translation and thorough 
study of its socio-historical, political and literary context and significance. My focus in 
this short contribution is much narrower and is aimed at what I call Mahmud's 'archae- 
ological imagination', as part of my wider concern with Muslim responses to ancient 
monuments, particularly the Parthenon. 

Mahmud's work, written in a flowery and allusive style, seems not to have been 
widely disseminated - whether it enjoyed success as a text to be read aloud is simply not 
known. Given the fact that Mahmud was educated in Istanbul, where he had tried and 
failed to procure a permanent position before returning to Greece to take up a post 
among the local Ottoman elite,’ we may infer that he would have aspired to a wide pub- 
lic for his history. While he does not state explicitly who his intended audience was, he 
offers a social context for his work when he remarks that it was at a meclis that he was 
encouraged to write his history.!° He might have settled for more local educated circles, 
although no evidence for even that has so far been discovered. Mahmud does, though, 
provide a fascinating clue to his Athenian social context when he thanks two learned 


7 C. Orhonlu, ‘The History of Athens (Tarikh-i medinetül hukema) written by a Turkish kadi’, Actes du H° 
Congrès International des Études du Sud-Est Européen (Athènes 7-13 Mai 1970), Il (Athens 1972) 529-33, 
and C. Orhonlu, ‘Bir Türk kadisinin yazdigi Atina Tarihi’ [The History of Athens written by a Turkish 
kadi], Giiney-Dogu Avrupa Arastirmalan Dergisi [Journal of South-East European Studies] 2/3 (1973/4) 
119-36. 

8 See n.1 for the full reference to the dissertation; Tunalı has published two subsequent articles closely 
related to her dissertation, see Tunalı, * “Seseya”. Representation of Theseus by the Ottoman mufti of Athens 
at the beginning of the eighteenth century', in A. Helmedach, M. Koller, K. Petrovszky and S. Rohdewald 
(eds), Das osmanische Europa. Methoden und Perspektiven der Friihneuzeitforschung zu Südosteuropa 
(Leipzig 2014) 487-506, and Tunali, ‘Gregory Kontares, Theophanes Kavallaris, Grigoris Sotiris and 
Mahmud Efendi: The venture of Tarih-i Medinetii’l-Hukema’, in Georgopoulou and Thanasakis (eds), 
Ottoman Athens: Archeology, Topography, History. I thank the author for sending a pre-publication 
version. See Tunal, ‘Another kind of Hellenism?’ especially 1-2 and 32-43 on Mahmud's biography and his 
method of composition; 27-32 for a broad description of Mahmud's ‘intellectual horizons’. 

9 TMH 266b-267a. "The addiction to fetvas in Athens was my fate’ (267a, tr. Sinclair). Mahmud seems to 
have resigned himself to life among the educated elite of Athens, whose climate and manners he appreciated. 
10 TMH 2b. On the role of the meclis in the transfer of knowledge between the early modern capital and 
provincial cities, see H. Pfeifer, ‘Encounter after the Conquest: Scholarly gatherings in sixteenth-century 
Ottoman Damascus’, International Journal of Middle Eastern Studies 47 (2015) 219-39. Her investigation 
of social and intellectual exchange between Arabs and Turkish-speaking Ottomans might be profitably 
transposed onto Christian and Muslim exchanges in the Ottoman provincial cities of Rumeli, for which the 
compositional setting of Mahmud's history presents occasional, if meagre, evidence. 
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Greek contemporaries in Athens - Papa Kolari and Papa Sotori, reasonably identified 
by Tunalı as the well-known abbots of the Kaisariani Monastery, Theophanes Kaval- 
lares and Gregorios Soteres!! - for their help in translating from ancient Greek, Latin, 
modern Greek and ‘Frankish’, by which he probably means French, though he could be 
referring to any European language and might have been unclear himself which it 
was.'* Tunalı has detected a compelling similarity between the outlines of Mahmud's 
work and another history by Georgios Kontares entitled Old and Highly Beneficial His- 
tories of the Celebrated City of Atbens, published in Venice in 1675, a work which 
draws heavily on classical Greek texts to write the history of Athens from its founder- 
hero Theseus to the first Christian Athenian, Dionysios the Areopagite. As Tunali 
points out, the striking similarities in the historical figures Mahmud includes in his own 
History suggest that thanks to his abbot-translators Mahmud relied on Kontares for at 
least some of his access to ancient sources. But in Mahmud's hands, these figures are 
reshaped to address the experience and expectations of a Muslim audience. The one epi- 
sode I examine here exemplifies how the history Mahmud produced was not simply a 
cut-and-paste anthology of sources translated into Ottoman Turkish, but a synthetic 
and in many ways original work. 

Mahmud has a broad historical vision. Not only does his history of Athens stretch 
from Adam to the late seventeenth century, but his method is complex: he integrates 
classical authors, eye-witness observation and local information, articulating his mate- 
rial through an Islamic cultural perspective infused with the traditions of Arabic and 
Ottoman geographical writing that associates topography and monuments with kings 


11 On Kaisariani Monastery and the learned abbots, see the edition of the eighteenth-century history by 
I. Benizelos, Iotopia tov A05vóv, edited by I. Kokkonas and G. Bokos, supervised by M. I. Manousakas 
(Athens 1986) 118-21. For discussion of Mahmud's informants and sources, see Tunali, ‘Another kind of 
Hellenism?', 67-78 and Tunali, ‘Gregory Kontares'. 

12 Mahmud refers to these languages and cultures differently in close sequence, suggesting that either for 
reasons of style, imprecision or ignorance he varied his expression, for example at TMH 2a. For his 
impressionistic representation of the languages and periods of his sources, see also TMH 2b and TMH 4a; 


»» 


generally 4a-5a on his sources. See Tunalı, "Seseya", 487-9, who interprets the languages Mahmud mentions 
as ‘Ancient Greek and Latin, Modern Greek and French’. For discussion of Mahmud's informants and 
sources, see Tunal, ‘Another kind of Hellenism?', 67-78; also on the sources, see Tunah, ‘Gregory Kontares'. 
On the (sometimes vague) use of rumi and yunani, and their variants, in Arabic writers, see N. Serikoff, ‘Rimi 
and yinani: Towards the understanding of the Greek language in the medieval Muslim world’, in K. Ciggaar, 
A. Davids and H. Teule (eds), East and West in the Crusader States (Leiden 1996) 169-94. 

13 Georgios Kontares, Toropíai nadouai kai n&vv peor tis zepuprjuov zróAecg AO vc (Venice 1675). Tunalı, 
“Another kind of Hellenism?', 78-82 and Tunalı, ‘Gregory Kontares'. The school teacher, historian and priest 
Georgios Kontares took the name Gregorios when he was elevated to the metropolitan throne of Servia and 
Kozani. The name Georgios appears on the title page of the 1675 publication. 
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and prophets.'* As we would expect, Alexander features prominently as he cut a famil- 
iar figure in both Hellenic and Islamic worlds.'^ In describing Athens and its monu- 
ments Mahmud shared with Evliya Celebi an interest in sages. Evliya associates many 
sites in Athens with philosophers - figures such as Aristotle, Hippocrates, Socrates, 
Pythagoras, Galen, Ptolemy and Plato, who peopled Arabic philosophical discourse 
well into the Ottoman period. Evliya even imagines the philosophers of Athens and 
Baghdad in effortless telepathic communication.'° This may have been Evliya’s own, 
rather delightful, literary confection, playing on the prominence of Greek philosophy in 
the ‘Golden Age’ of Abbasid Baghdad. But Evliya does not write only about philoso- 
phers, he also brings Solomon and the Queen of Sheba (as Suleyman and Belkis) into his 
description of Athens. Again, this taps into the longstanding Arabic tradition of associating 
great buildings with Solomon and his queen. In Athens, the enormous temple of Olympian 
Zeus became for Evliya the Throne of Belkis, a palace built for her by Solomon on their 
honeymoon." Evliya also mentions that the precinct was used in his own day as an open- 
air mosque, bringing together his characteristic interests in current circumstances and 
foundation myths. Both Evliya and Mahmud are mythoplastic in their mode of encounter- 
ing Athens, its monuments and its history, creating and adapting their inherited traditions 
of explaining and animating monuments from the past with what they see and learn in 
situ in order to draw associative links between the Hellenic and Islamic legend and history. 
Evliya’s technique is more an overlaying of Islamic myth and legend onto what he sees and 
experiences in Athens. Mount Pendeli is crowned by the ruins of an immense marble pal- 
ace built by Solomon for ‘Belkis Ana’, the Queen of Sheba; the temple of Poseidon at 


14 Tunali, ‘Another kind of Hellenism?', 124-6 suggests ways in which Mahmud ‘Ottomanizes’ ancient 
Greek history and examines his technique by closely examining his treatment of Theseus (126-43), 
Alexander (143-60) and Constantine (160-72), case studies of what she calls Mahmud’s ‘Ottomanization’ of 
‘foreign cultural units’ (124). On his various sources, and especially his development of Theseus legends, and 
Mahmud's place in the development of Ottoman interest in Hellenic history, see also Tunalı, “Seseya”’. 

15 For acute perceptions regarding Alexander's usefulness in 'two competing visions of Ottoman history: 
one that defined the empire as the “New Rome,” destined to revive the lost glory of Greco-Roman antiquity, 
and another that defined it as a quintessentially Islamic state’, see Casale, ‘Seeing the past’, esp. 92. 

16 On the philosophers see Evliya Celebi Seyahatnamesi. Topkapi Sarayı Bağdat 304 Yazmasinin 
Transkripsiyonu, Dizini, ed. O. S. Gókyay et al., VIII (Istanbul 2005) 119. I examine Evliya's description of 
Athens in “The Parthenon Mosque’. 

17 On Muslim interpretations of the Olympieion, see E. Cohen, ‘Explosions and expulsions in Ottoman 
Athens: A heritage perspective on the Temple of Olympian Zeus’, International Journal of Islamic 
Architecture 7 (2018) 85-106; and Fowden, ‘The Parthenon Mosque’. On the possibility of multiple 
antiquarian views of the Olympieion, see B. Anderson, ‘Forgetting Athens’, in B. Anderson and F. Rojas 
(eds), Antiquarianisms: Contact, Conflict, Comparison (Havertown, PA 2017) 184-209. At TMH 54a, 
unrelated to his descriptions of the Olympieion or the Parthenon, Mahmud plays with the similarity 
between the wise Solon and the wise Solomon (Suleyman), see Tunali, ‘Another kind of Hellenism?’, 125. 
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Sounion is a Solomonic construction which housed Belkis’s throne, described by Evliya as 
so many palaces of Khawarnaq, the legendary pre-Islamic qasr near the Euphrates, that 
became the metonym for a luxurious palace in Arabic, Persian, and Ottoman literature. '? 
Mahmud, by contrast, is not a traveller carrying with him a repertoire of flexible literary 
tropes to delight his audience with the world's wonders, but a long-time resident of Athens 
interested to create a more deeply fused history of his city that is grounded in all the textual 
evidence as well as local lore he can access in order to communicate this information in a 
way that would inspire his Ottoman circle. 

While Mahmud's History is inspired overwhelmingly by texts rather than autopsy, 
he does weave into his work strands of contemporary detail. Like Evliya - though 
revealing no direct debt to him - Mahmud Efendi also mentions the Throne of Belkis in 
Athens (Fig. 1). Whether Evliya had been the first to associate the ancient temple with 
Suleyman and Belkis, or simply related stories he had been told on his visit, the identifi- 
cation clearly survived at least a generation after him. And Mahmud brings Suleyman 
into his history of Athens in association with other buildings as well, including the Par- 
thenon. It is not only in the Islamic geographical tradition that one finds the insertion of 
legendary kings and prophets into historical narrative. Christian chroniclers since Euse- 
bius were accustomed to multiple chronologies and their colourful cast of rulers and 
sages, kings and prophets. Many chroniclers, such as John Malalas in the sixth century, 
had preferred a scheme of history with nodal points such as the Creation, the Flood and 
the Incarnation into which great figures such as Nimrod, Moses, Alexander, and Con- 
stantine were fitted. Compiled in the seventeenth century, the BiBAiov ioropikóv by Pseudo- 
Dorotheos of Monemvasia is one such history that was constantly re-worked and widely 
read in Ottoman Greece. Whether such Christian schemes available through local inform- 
ants would have fed into our Ottomanized histories of Athens has yet to be investigated, 
but what is striking about Mahmud when compared with Evliya and the Byzantine tradi- 
tion is his focus on two Athenian figures - the hero Theseus and the statesman Pericles - 
who were not found among the usual ancient kings and prophets. It is to Mahmud's 
treatment of Pericles, famous as the builder of the Parthenon, that I will now turn. 

The passage of greatest interest comes in Mahmud's account of Pericles’ attempts to 
justify the construction of a new temple to the Athenian taxpayers. The idiosyncratic 
description shows distinctive signs of Mahmud's literary ‘Ottomanization’, but there is a 
faint enough whiff of Pericles addressing the Athenian assembly in Chapter 12 of Plutarch's 
Life of Pericles, that one may be allowed to envision the scene Mahmud himself describes, 
whereby his abbot acquaintances transmitted ancient and modern sources that he would 


18 On Evliya's ‘prospettiva ... biblico-islamica’ on the Attic landscape, see the rarely cited discussion of 
Mahmud Efendi and his Tarih-i Medinetü'l-Hukema, in E. Arrigoni, ‘Fasti attico-salomonici ed Atene 
islamica: Il periegeta turco Evliya Celebi (sec. XVII) e la reinterpretazione del paesaggio archeologico della 
campagna attica,' in G. Botta (ed.), Studi geografici sul paesaggio (Milan 1989) 47-91, esp. 74-86 with n. 37. 
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Fig. 1. View of Ottoman Athens, roughly contemporary with the visit by Evliya Celebi in 
1667. In the foreground are the columns of the Olympieion, identified here as the Palace of 
Hadrian and mentioned by Evliya as an open-air mosque. Both Evliya and Mahmud Efendi 
associate the structure with Belkis, the Qur'anic Queen of Sheba. ‘Vue d’Athénes dont une 
partie est cachée derriére la colline’, engraving in P. Jacques-Paul Babin, Relation de l'état 
présent de la ville d'Athénes, ancienne capitale de la Gréce, bátie depuis 3400 ans, avec un 
abrégé de son histoire et de ses antiquités (Lyon 1674). Photo credit: Archaeology of the 
City of Athens. Digital Edition, National Hellenic Research Foundation. (http://www.eie.gr/ 
archaeologia/En/chapter more, 8.aspx). 


subsequently reformulate from his notes into his History.'? In Mahmud's description the 
Athenian statesman is depicted in consultation with the assembled 'right-thinking learned 
men in a council’ (hükemà feylosoflari cem‘ eyledi).”° In the speech Mahmud puts into the 
mouth of Pericles, the latter argues that the new temple in Athens would be as great as 
Suleyman's in Jerusalem, and like it would attract admiration and pilgrimage. 


In noble Jerusalem the sainted Suleyman (greetings be to him) has built a rare, 
valuable temple, and all, high and low, are desirous of going to worship in it. 


19 TMH 4a. See above, n. 11. Plutarch is indeed one of the ancient authors named by Mahmud as a source 
he used thanks to the learned abbots. Others he names are Herodotus, Thucydides and Diodorus, see 
Tunalı, ‘Another kind of Hellenism?’, 89, and Tunalı, ‘Gregory Kontares’. 

20 TMH 124a. 
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However, the Greek population of Rumeli, which is extremely far away, has 
formidable difficulties in reaching [Jerusalem] to worship in the temple. But we 
must construct an outstanding and magnificent temple, unsurpassed in quality. 
Its walls should be of pure white marble. The roof that will rest on the walls 
should be supported on beams of white marble too, and indeed so also should 
its ceilings and substructures be constructed of white marble. Our region will 
acquire learning and religious knowledge. Most of its population [already] has 
a pious insistence on asceticism and on worship.”' 


As we have seen, because Greek philosophers had retained a reputation (however 
vague) in the Islamic world, they could easily be fitted into an Ottomanized history of 
Athens. But to incorporate a statesman whose place in the history of Athenian democ- 
racy was normally of no particular interest to Byzantine or Muslim writers required a 
different creative effort on Mahmud's part. His solution is to raise Pericles to the level 
of a pious king addressing the wise, philosophically-inclined men on his council. And it 
is not only that Pericles is worked into a universal monotheist narrative. His temple is 
treated not merely as a monument to admire as an artefact, but as a magnificent struc- 
ture that attracts pious behaviour. The comparison of Athens with Jerusalem, and the 
suggestion that the new temple would provide a substitute shrine, may make us think of 
the many surrogate pilgrimage shrines that from the early Islamic period sprang up all 
over the Muslim world for those who could not perform the Meccan hajj. But more 
than this, I suggest that Mahmud - who had studied in Istanbul before returning to 
Athens as its mufti- was bringing the Parthenon into the charmed world of other great 
monotheist buildings such as the Haram al-Sharif complex in Jerusalem and, above all, 
Hagia Sophia in Constantinople, which had become venues of desired association, but 
also of competition, for rulers who would emulate and even try to surpass Suleyman, 
the greatest monotheist king, sage, prophet and builder. In fact, elsewhere in his History 
Mahmud explicitly compares the Parthenon mosque with Hagia Sophia. Referring to 
the citadel mosque at the time of its bombardment by the Venetians in September 1687, 
he notes: 


In the year 1098, during the Venetian attack, Venetian shells hit the artillery 
store within the great temple [ma‘bed] built within the citadel: it was on 
account of the artillery store that the Venetians shelled the temple. The temple, 


21 TMH 124a-b: Hala Kudüs-i serif de Hazret-i Süleyman (‘aleyhi’s-selam) bir nadide ma‘bed-i mergüb bina 
itmişdir ki, cümle has u 'àmm ziyáretine miistaklardiir. Velakin mezbür Rümili'nden gayet ba‘id olmagla Rim 
halki ziyaretine gitmege ‘azim 'usretleri vardur. Ancak biz dahi safi beyaz mermerden dört divari bina 
olindikdan sofira sakfini dahi beyaz mermer kirişler ve beyaz mermerden tahtlar ile tavanlar dógenub bir 
nadide ve mesbük bi'l-misl olmayan mu'azzam ma'bed idelim. Çünki diyarimiz ilm u ma'rifet kesb olunacak 
ve ekser ahàlisi semt-i zühd ve 'ibadete zahiddir (transcription Tunal, ‘Another kind of Hellenism?’ 291); 
English trans. Sinclair. Tunali, ‘Another kind of Hellenism?’, does not discuss or translate this passage, but 
at 126 notes in passing that ‘Mahmud Efendi mentions Pericles in the section on the building of the 
Parthenon with terminology belonging specifically to Ottoman culture’. 
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Fig. 2. Vincenzo Coronelli. ‘Acropoli visto a Tramontana’, in V. Coronelli, Citta, Fortezze, 
ed altri Luoghi principali dell’Albania, Epiro e Livadia, e particolarmente i posseduti da 
Veneti, IV (Venice 1688) of Stati della Serenissima Repubblica di Venezia in terra-ferma, 
divisi in cinque parti. Photo credit: Aikaterini Laskaridis Foundation, Travelogues (www. 
travelogues.gr) 


the noble, richly decorated mosque, had become similar to Ayasofya. Seven 
hundred Muslims, men, women and children, who were inside it at the time, 
died when the temple, the mosque, was demolished (Fig. 2).^? 


Pairing Pericles with Solomon went a step beyond the insertion into Hellenic his- 
tory of a legendary Islamic ruler with an architectural habit. The paradigmatic king and 
prophet Solomon had a tendency to appear at times when a strong authority was needed 
to bolster political claims in regions where the presence of the past still hung heavily 
about. The Umayyad dynasty in Syria, for instance, reinforced its political claims and 
architectural reformulations with overt Solomonic associations. The Umayyad architec- 
tural legacy has been understood as a process of absorbing, rejecting and reformulating 
artistic and architectural language and forms inherited from the Greco-Roman tradition 


22 TMH 133a. English trans. Sinclair. See also Tunalı, ‘Another kind of Hellenism?’, 59. 
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as it had evolved in Christian Greater Syria.^? The material process was accompanied by 
recast legends and an Islamization of space in which the prophet-king Solomon was 
given a lead role. Umayyad reconfigurations of the symbolic urban spaces that became 
the Haram al-Sharif in Jerusalem, for example, or the Great Mosque in Damascus, illus- 
trate how early Muslims adapted the late antique built environment and re-interpreted 
it with figures from the Qur’anic imaginary in order to assert their own ownership of 
these cities.” And the Umayyads were just the beginning. 

In terms of size and political importance, Mahmud's late seventeenth-century 
Athens cannot be compared with seventh-century Damascus, one of the most important 
cities in late antique West Asia that became the Umayyad caliphal capital. Constantino- 
ple not Athens was, of course, the necessary showcase of power where the Ottomans 
played the Umayyads, so to speak, in their quest to reformulate and rival the culture 
they supplanted. Well-known are the Solomonic ambitions of Mehmed II and Suleyman 
I, expressed in both titulature and architecture: Mehmed’s adoption of Haghia Sophia, 
which had been Justinian’s answer to Solomon’s temple in Jerusalem, and Suleyman’s 
creation of a new imperial mosque. But Athens still retained its hazy prestige - it was, 
after all, the City of the Sages. We should not underestimate the power of this reputation 
when combined with the omnipresent monumental past in a city where ancient build- 
ings had been constantly adapted within the living urban fabric. It was precisely in a 
space so enlivened by shades of a celebrated past and surviving wondrous structures 
that competition with the past was bound to be most intense and that Solomon’s magi- 
cal powers were required to impress Islamic tradition more deeply into the Athenian 
landscape. It is in such an atmosphere of complex cultural claims that Mahmud tapped 
into Islamic lore surrounding Solomon in order to heighten for an Ottoman audience 
the magnificence of Pericles’ achievement.” 


23 N. Rabbat, ‘Politicising the religious: or How the Umayyads co-opted classical iconography’, in M. 
Blómer, A. Lichtenberger and R. Raja (eds), Religious Identities in the Levant from Alexander to 
Muhammed: Continuity and Change (Turnhout 2015) 95-104. 

24 For Jerusalem, see A. Marsham, “The architecture of allegiance in early Islamic Late Antiquity: The 
accession of Mu'awiya in Jerusalem, ca. 661 CE’, in A. Beihammer, S. Constantinou and M. Parani (eds), 
Court Ceremonies and Rituals of Power in Byzantium and the Medieval Mediterranean: Comparative 
Perspectives (Leiden 2013) 87-112; G. Necipoglu, "The Dome of the Rock as palimpsest: ‘Abd al-Malik’s 
grand narrative and Sultan Süleyman's glosses’, Muqarnas 25 (2008) 17-105, and for Damascus, see N. 
Khalek, Damascus after the Muslim Conquest: Text and Image in Early Islam (New York 2011), and F. B. 
Flood, The Great Mosque of Damascus: Studies on the Makings of an Umayyad Visual Culture (Leiden 
2001), all with extensive bibliographies. 

25 The full Parthenon account is at TMH124a-134b. For a partial translation of TMH126b-130b, without 
discussion, see Tunali, ‘Another kind of Hellenism?’, 61-2. In a future publication, Thomas Sinclair is 
planning to analyse Mahmud's discussion of the Parthenon construction and measurements, including the 
question of sources. Consequently, I restrict myself here to Mahmud's remodelling of Pericles in a 
Solomonic guise. In my forthcoming monograph entitled The Parthenon Mosque I discuss Mahmud's fusion 
of Ottoman concepts and classical Greek history in his Parthenon description at much greater length. 
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Conclusion 


Mahmud Efendi lived a generation after the first wave of travellers who published 
descriptions of Athens, guided by what they read in classical texts.2° Charles Marie 
François Olier de Nointel and Antoine Galland visited in 1675, followed by Francis Ver- 
non, Jacob Spon and George Wheler a year later. Like Evliya who visited in 1667, this 
handful of French and English travellers managed to see the Parthenon at its fullest 
development, just a dozen years before its destruction. This cluster of visits to Athens by 
Europeans coincided with the publication of Kontares’ Old and Highly Beneficial Histo- 
ries of the Celebrated City of Athens in Venice in 1675. It was a time of quickening for 
the acquisition of knowledge about Athens, a provincial city off the usual travellers’ 
route on account of Ottoman-Venetian tensions. Written roughly a generation after 
these accounts, Mahmud’s History benefited from the dense, multilingual knowledge 
circuits that emerged from diverse cultural matrices and converged at Athens. He drew 
on autopsy, local information and the Arab-Ottoman historico-geographical traditions 
of making sense of the past, as well as all the ancient sources that were accessible, in var- 
ious forms, in his day.” Like the European visitors, Mahmud was strongly text-guided 
with a wider range of sources than had been at Evliya’s disposal. But Mahmud did not 
leave behind the tradition of interpreting ancient ruins employed by Evliya. Instead he 
fused the multiple traditions of responding to the past that would appeal to his Ottoman 
audience who, like Mahmud, were provincial elites aware of the gradually increasing 
numbers of foreigners coming to visit, measure and draw the ancient monuments that 
were an organic part of Ottoman cities such as Athens, Thebes, Chalcis, Livadeia, and 
Nauplion. 


26 The best study of this period is N. Yakovaki, Evpórņ péow EAAáónc: Mia kapmü omv evpwnaixy 
avtoavveidnon, 1706 — 180¢ aróvaç (Athens 2006). 

27 Future study of the Tarih-i Medinetü'l-Hukema may make it possible to gauge how best to interpret its 
similarities to the earlier mode of translating and adapting European writing for Ottoman consumption 
examined by Tijana Krstić. She concludes that ‘although the exchange of religious, literary and scientific 
knowledge with the west through translation continued throughout the seventeenth century, there are no 
similar attempts at seamless synthesis of disparate cultural, historical and religious elements for the glory of 
the Ottoman sultanate’: Krstić, ‘Of translation and empire’, 140. The translation culture Krstié studies 
merits consideration alongside that which made possible Mahmud's History in the early eighteenth century 
as well as Veli Pasha’s commissioning of a modern Greek translation of Pausanias to aid in his 
archaeological explorations, and his use of a modern Greek translation of Oliver Goldsmith, The Grecian 
History, from the Earliest State to the Death of Alexander the Great, the first edition of which was published 
in two volumes in London in 1774 and appeared in English in multiple abridged editions from the late 
eighteenth century: see Neumeier, ‘Spoils for the new Pyrrhus’ 153-4, and E. Angelomati-Tsougaraki, Ta 
taéidia tov Aópóov Guilford otnv Avatodixy Mecóyeio (Athens 2000) 123-4, on a request from an English 
traveller for a copy of Pausanias in the original. I would argue that Mahmud’s history provides at least one 
example of the work of ‘seamless synthesis’ a century later than Krstié’s examples, but for a provincial 
rather than court audience. It would be helpful to know how Mahmud's History found its way to Topkapi 
Palace. 
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Fig. 3. After the Parthenon's bombardment in 1687, a second mosque was built of reused 
materials, and oriented on Mecca, inside the ruined shell. Simone Pomardi, ‘Interno del 
Tempio di Minerva’, c. 1804, in S. Pomardi, Viaggio nella Grecia fatto da Simone Pomardi 
negli anni 1804, 1805, e 1806, I (Rome 1820). Photo credit: Aikaterini Laskaridis Founda- 
tion, Travelogues (www.travelogues.gr). 


I have focused on the harmonization of Greek and Islamic history in the brief pas- 
sage where Mahmud introduces his description of the Parthenon. The building he goes 
on to describe was the temple built by Pericles, in other words, the building as it 
appeared not in Mahmud's own day, but in classical antiquity. The reason for this lay 
mainly in his text-based approach to the City of Sages, but also the obvious fact that 
Mahmud began writing twenty-eight years after the Venetian bombardment. We do not 
know when exactly the second Parthenon mosque was erected directly on top of the 
Periclean pavement with cut stones cleared from the wreckage (Fig. 3). It is possible, 
though not provable from material evidence or Mahmud's own account, that the new 
mosque was built during the mufti's lifetime. It would stand for roughly a century, 
appearing in many European drawings of the temple for local colour, or discreetly imag- 
ined away by other artists who preferred to offer a view they felt was closer to the origi- 
nal temple. 
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Had the second mosque been constructed during Mahmud's lifetime one may won- 
der whether he would have been aware of the ironic parallel between the conditions 
under which the celebrated Periclean temple to Athena Parthenos and the humble eigh- 
teenth-century mosque were built. In 480 BC Achaemenid soldiers, led by Darius's son 
Xerxes, burned and destroyed the buildings on the acropolis, including the Old Parthe- 
non, then still under construction. For political, financial and symbolic reasons, the tem- 
ple was allowed to lie in ruins for thirty-three years after the barbarous attack. Pericles 
would build a monument that would continue in use for more than two thousand years, 
first as a temple, then as a church for nearly a millennium, and a mosque for over two 
hundred years. After that building's bombardment by the Venetians in 1687 it lay again 
in ruins probably for a generation, as it had in the fifth century BC, before a new mos- 
que was built. 

The two Parthenon mosques can stand for two modes of seeing the relationship 
between Islamic and Hellenic culture that predominate today. The first view is repre- 
sented by the pre-bombardment Parthenon mosque that had begun as the temple built 
under Pericles and developed organically to reflect on its skin the cumulative history of 
the holy place. This view understands Islam as interconnected with Greco-Roman his- 
tory. The second view is represented by the second Parthenon mosque, the free-standing 
eighteenth-century mosque dwarfed by the roofless temple in which it was erected. This 
second view understands Islam as something alien imposed onto Greco-Roman history. 
The second mosque was structurally detached from the columns and fragmentary walls 
that remained standing and at an angle to the temple foundation on which it stood, ori- 
ented instead on Mecca. This shift in orientation, both literal and metaphorical, is what 
Mahmud Efendi provokes us to re-consider today, by paying more attention to early 
modern persons who were still attempting to take the former view of Islamic culture, as 
the culmination and continuation of Hellenic achievements. 
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This article examines textual and material evidence regarding the burials of emperors 
during the Palaiologan period. It is argued that the Palaiologos dynasty did not initially 
have a plan to establish an imperial mausoleum: the monastery of Lips, re-founded by 
Theodora Palaiologina and often regarded by modern scholars as an imperial 
mausoleum, was instead conceived as a family shrine. Small-scale attempts to establish 
imperial mausolea are discernible only from the middle of the fourteenth century 
onwards, with the burials of Andronikos III and John V in the monastery of ton 
Hodegon and of the last Palaiologoi in the Pantokrator. 
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The burials of emperors formed an important part of Byzantine imperial ideology 
throughout the empire’s history. One of Constantinople’s most famous and symbolic 
monuments, the church of the Holy Apostles, was an imperial mausoleum, said to have 
been established by the founder of the imperial capital himself, Constantine the Great.' 
Indeed, the Holy Apostles housed the remains of most Byzantine emperors until the 
eleventh century and was one of the most revered sites of the city.* After it stopped 
receiving new imperial burials, emperors such as Romanos III Argyros (1028-1034) 
established monasteries that served as their own burial places.’ This remained the case 


* Tam grateful to the two anonymous readers and to Dr Philip Rance for their valuable suggestions 

1 C. Mango, ‘Constantine’s mausoleum and the translation of relics’, Byzantinische Zeitschrift 83 (1990) 
51-62; P. Speck, ‘Konstantins Mausoleum. Zur Geschichte der Apostelkirche in Konstantinopel', Varia 7 
(Bonn 2000) 115-66. For the church, see also K. Dark and F. Özgümüş, ‘New evidence for the Byzantine 
Church of the Holy Apostles from Fatih Camii, Istanbul’, Oxford Journal of Archeology 21 (2002) 393-413. 

2 P. Grierson, C. Mango, and I. Ševčenko, "The tombs and obits of the Byzantine emperors (337-1042); 
With an additional note', Dumbarton Oaks Papers 16 (1962) 1-63. 

3 C. Mango, ‘The monastery of St Mary Peribleptos (Sulu Manastır) at Constantinople revisited’, Revue 
des études arméniennes 23 (1992) 474-89. The practice of burials in the Holy Apostles had already been 
interrupted in the past. For example, Romanos I Lekapenos was interred in the monastery of Myrelaion: S. 
Runciman, The Emperor Romanus Lekapenos and his Reign: A Study of Tenth-Century Byzantium 
(Cambridge 1929) 235-36. 
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even during the Komnenian period, when the Pantokrator monastery served as the 
dynastic monument of the ruling house.* However, each of these establishments did not 
continue beyond a few generations and they were often terminated by a change in the 
ruling family that entailed the creation of a new burial site. 

Regarding the Palaiologan period, the sources provide relatively accurate infor- 
mation on most of the burials of the Palaiologan emperors, and archaeologists 
have tried to match the textual evidence with the material remains of Late Byzan- 
tine monuments, especially the Lips and Pantokrator monasteries. However, not a 
single imperial Palaiologan burial site has been accurately identified: the dry entries 
of short chronicles, the repetitive commonplaces in funeral orations, and the heavily 
altered monuments converted into mosques provide only general or even ambigu- 
ous information. The present article will attempt to identify the burial places of all 
emperors who ruled between 1259 and 1453 by re-examining the available sources 
(histories, short chronicles, orations, and other texts) and to assess the role of impe- 
rial tombs in the Palaiologan period based on findings from archaeological research 
into the monuments of Constantinople and other cities of the Late Byzantine 
sphere. 

According to Alice-Mary Talbot, it is possible that Michael VIII Palaiologos 
(1259-1282), the restorer of Constantinople and founder of the last dynasty of 
Byzantium, was planning to revive the practice of imperial burials in the Holy 
Apostles: this would agree with his general policy of restoring monuments con- 
nected with the empire’s glorious past and the importance of the mausoleum in his 
building projects.? Klaus-Peter Matschke and Teresa Shawcross have suggested that 
Michael may have thought of the monastery of Saint Demetrios, the family monas- 
tery of the Palaiologoi, as the most suitable burial ground. The latter monument 
occupied a central position in the family's dynastic ideology, as it had been 
founded by a twelfth-century ancestor, thus serving as a link with the past; during 
the reign of Andronikos II Palaiologos it welcomed the remains of the last Laskarid 
emperor, John IV (1258-1261), within the framework of the policy of 


4 R. Ousterhout, ‘Architecture, art and Komnenian patronage at the Pantokrator monastery’, in N. 
Necipoglu (ed.), Byzantine Constantinople: Monuments, Topography and Everyday Life (Leiden 2001) 
133-50; N. P. Sevéenko, "The tomb of Manuel I Komnenos, again’, in A. Odekan, E. Akyürek, N. Necipoglu 
(eds), First International Sevgi Gönül Byzantine Studies Symposium. Change in the Byzantine World in the 
Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries (Istanbul 2010) 609-616. 

5 A.-M. Talbot, ‘The restoration of Constantinople under Michael VIIT, Dumbarton Oaks Papers 47 
(1993) 255; V. Kidonopoulos, Bauten in Konstantinopel, 1204-1328: Verfall und Zerstörung, 
Restaurierung, Umbau und Neubau von Profan- und Sakralbauten (Wiesbaden 1994) 99-103. 

6 K.P. Matschke, Das spátbyzantinische Konstantinopel (Hamburg 2008) 81-82; T. Shawcross, ‘In the 
name of the true emperor: politics of resistance after the Palaiologan usurpation', Byzantinoslavica 66 
(2008) 218-21. Saint Demetrios was renovated by Michael VIII (H. Grégoire, ‘Imperatoris Michaelis 
Palaeologi de vita sua’, Byzantion 29-30 (1959-60) 447-76). For the monastery, see R. Janin, La géographie 
ecclésiastique de l'empire byzantin, vol. 3: Les églises et les monastéres [de Constantinople] (Paris 1969) 92- 
94; Kidonopoulos, Bauten, 37-39. 
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reconciliation with the pro-Laskaris faction pursued by Michael VIII’s son.’ In any 
case, the sources provide no indication of Michael’s wishes concerning his burial. 
In fact, when Michael died on 11 December 1282 (at the age of fifty-seven) while on 
campaign in Thrace, he was denied a proper burial in Constantinople, owing to his unpop- 
ularity as a result of his ecclesiastical policy. Instead, he was laid to rest in a monastery 
called Nea Mone in the region of Rhaidestos (modern Tekirdağ). However, Pachymeres 
and one of the so-called short chronicles specify that his body was transported three years 
later, in 1285, to the monastery of Christ in Selymbria (kai évó«qr| eic THY Enàvpppiav £v TH 
povi Tod Xptotod).” Since Michael had earlier arranged for Basil IPs body to be deposited 
there,'? he thus ultimately received a burial that connected him with an emperor of the 
illustrious past, although a tomb outside the capital was probably not what he had in 
mind. The information about Michael's burial in Selymbria is confirmed by a fourteenth- 
century author, Philotheos, metropolitan of Selymbria, in an encomium to saint Agathoni- 
kos, the patron saint of Selymbria: katà tiv tob Xoxrjpoc Kai xaveAerjuovog Xpiotoó povrjv, 
TO EAUTOD oðpa KataKeipevov kaðopătan ! The monastery is attested up to 1481, but, 
unfortunately, it cannot be identified with any of the known Byzantine monuments of the 
city (modern Silivri). Accordingly, no trace of Michael’s tomb has survived, nor is there 
any information available concerning its appearance or exact location in the monument. 
Michael VIII’s grandson, Michael IX Palaiologos (1294/95-1320), predeceased his 
father, Andronikos II Palaiologos, without having reigned alone. His death occurred on 
12 October 1320, in Thessalonike, at the age of forty-three. He has been identified as 
the addressee of a funerary oration composed in Thessalonike by the apparently local 
scholar John Staphidakes.'* However, it is impossible to speculate about the location of 
the tomb; if Michael was indeed buried in Thessalonike, the church of Saint Demetrios, 
which had been renovated by the Palaiologoi and was dedicated to their patron saint, 
appears to be a possibility.'^ Alexandros Sideras has argued that, after the funeral was 


7 Shawcross, ‘In the name’, 203-27; J. Shepard, ‘Imperial Constantinople. Relics, Palaiologan emperors, 
and the resilience of the exemplary centre’, in J. Harris, C. Holmes, and E. Russell (eds), Byzantines, Latins 
and Turks in the Eastern Mediterranean World After 1150 (Oxford 2012) 74-75. 

8 See Talbot, ‘Restoration’, 255; George Pachymeres, Relations historiques, ed. A. Failler, II (Paris 1984) 667. 
9  Nikephoros Gregoras, Byzantina Historia, ed. L. Schopen, I (Bonn 1830) 152-153; Die byzantinischen 
Kleinchroniken, ed. P. Schreiner, I (Vienna 1975) 75; D. Geanakoplos, Emperor Michael Palaeologus and 
the West: 1258-1282 (Cambridge, Mass. 1959) 368-371. 

10 Pachymeres. ed. Failler, III, 123; P. Stephenson, The Legend of Basil the Bulgar-Slayer (Cambridge 2003) 95. 
11 P. Magdalino, ‘Byzantine churches of Selymbria', Dumbarton Oaks Papers 32 (1978) 314-15. 

12 A. Sideras, Die byzantinischen Grabreden (Vienna 1994) 280-282; A. Meschini, ‘La monodia di 
Stafidakis’, Quaderni 8 (1974) 1-20: povesdia ¿mì và eóvokpécopi Hovu0A6yo. The author addresses the city 
of Thessalonike: 'O pé&Atota m6AEwv Oecoadovixn ob 8votoyrjoaca! 

13 A. Papadopoulos, Versuch einer Genealogie der Palaiologen, 1259-1453 (Munich 1962) 36-7. 
Gregoras and Kantakouzenos record Michael's death, but say nothing about his burial (Gregoras I, 282; 
John Kantakouzenos, Historiarum Libri IV, ed. L. Schopen, I (Bonn 1828) 13-4). Klaus-Peter Matschke has 
suggested that Michael was buried in the Lips monastery (Matschke, Konstantinopel, 78, n. 218). Michael is 
mentioned in the Lips typikon, but not his tomb. See H. Delehaye, Deux typika byzantins de l'époque des 
Paléologues (Brussels 1921) 108. For the church of Saint Demetrios and the Palaiologoi, see F. A. Bauer, 
Eine Stadt und ihr Patron: Thessaloniki und der Heilige Demetrios (Regensburg 2015) 411-425; V. 
Foskolou, ‘O Pópng &vaé otnv empor tov Ayiov Anpntpiov OecoaAovikys. Xopryío, evcokpooptkr] 
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performed in Thessalonike, a commemorative oration by Theodore Hyrtakenos was 
delivered in Constantinople in the presence of Andronikos II and Andronikos III; there 
is no indication in the latter text that this occurred at the tomb. '* 

Andronikos II Palaiologos (1282-1328) died on 12 February 1332, four years after 
his removal from the throne; he was the first Palaiologan emperor to die in the imperial 
capital. Gregoras explicitly states that Andronikos was buried in the monastery of 
Lips, where the author delivered a funerary oration in honour of the deceased 
emperor.'^ The monastery, founded in 907, had been re-founded in approximately 
1285 by Theodora Palaiologina, Andronikos' mother, who added a church dedicated to 
Saint John the Baptist to the south of the pre-existing Middle Byzantine church of the 
Virgin." The typikon that Theodora drafted for the re-established monastic foundation 
can help determine the location of Andronikos' tomb within the monastery. The text 
stipulates that the founder would be buried in a tomb in the church of Saint John (the 
Palaiologan addition), situated 'to the right after one enters the church', that is to say 
most probably in the south part, and continues by adding that Andronikos should him- 
self decide what was to be done with the area opposite Theodora's tomb, to the left of 
the passage leading from the church of St. John to that of the Virgin, the Middle Byzan- 
tine church to the north (tò S’ab avticpd Kai &€& ebovópov và mpdc TOV narav évrebüOev 
OMLOVTL tij; eoxókov onkóv). "S 

The two churches that once formed the nucleus of the monastery survive as the 
Fenari Isa Camii in Istanbul. Based on the information supplied by the typikon, Theodo- 
ra's tomb can accurately be placed in the south aisle of the south church and should be 
identified with one of the arcosolia detected in that area during investigations carried 
out in the monument. "? At the opposite side of the same church, in front of the diakoni- 
kon, there is indeed an arched passage leading to the north church. The area to the left 
of that doorway must therefore be the part of the church assigned to Andronikos by the 
typikon. Since Gregoras clearly states that Andronikos II was ultimately interred in the 
Lips monastery, and given the overall funerary character of the south church, it is rea- 
sonable to suggest that Andronikos chose to use the north arm of the ambulatory 
church of Saint John as his final resting place. 


14 Sideras, Grabreden, 259-261; Anecdota Graeca e codicibus regiis, ed. J. F. Boissonade, I (Paris 1829) 
254-68. 

15 Papadopoulos, Versuch, 35; Prosopograhisches Lexikon der Palaiologenzeit, ed. E. Trapp et al, fasc. 1- 
13 (Vienna 1970-1994), no. 21436. 

16 Gregoras, I, 463: tov éxeivov vexpov é¢ trjv povr|v Tod Aifóg émikeKAnpéevny éxrjveykav. See also Sideras, 
Grabreden, 271-273, 292-293. 

17 C. Mango and E. J. W. Hawkins, ‘Additional notes’, Dumbarton Oaks Papers 18 (1964) 299-303; W. 
Miiller-Wiener, Bildlexikon zur Topographie Istanbuls: Byzantion, Konstantinupolis, Istanbul bis zum 
Beginn des 17. Jb. (Tubingen 1977) 126-131; A. Gkoutzioukostas, ‘Observations on the dating of the 
Typikon of the Lips Monastery’, Jabrbuch der Osterreichischen Byzantinistik 59 (2009) 79-85. 

18 Delehaye, Deux typika, 130. 

19 V. Marinis, ‘Tombs and burials in the monastery tou Libos in Constantinople’, Dumbarton Oaks 
Papers 63 (2009) 163-165. 
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It is difficult to study this part of the monument, since it was completely altered in 
Ottoman times.?? The descriptions of the findings of Theodore Macridy, who investi- 
gated the building in the 1920s, are laconic with respect to this area, but Ernst Mam- 
boury’s plan, which illustrates Macridy’s report, shows a sarcophagus in exactly this 
position. Moreover, it is clear that the layout of this part of the complex was the result 
of extensive Palaiologan interventions to the pre-existing building: the pilasters at the 
south side of the earlier church were reinforced with masonry in order to provide sup- 
port for the vaulting of the north part of Theodora Palaiologina’s church. As a conse- 
quence, the north arm of the ambulatory is markedly narrower compared to those to 
the west and south and appears to have been specially configured to accommodate the 
sarcophagus. This construction reveals the importance of this section of the building 
complex, which accords well with the use of the space for the burial of a former emperor 
who also happened to be the son of the monastery’s patron. 

In the typikon, Theodora Palaiologina explicitly designates the church of Saint 
John as a burial place for the members of her family. Nevertheless, the monastery 
never became what one might call an imperial mausoleum, since only one emperor 
was ever buried there, Theodora's son Andronikos II Palaiologos.” In fact, the sec- 
tion of the typikon that deals with the burials foresees the installation of tombs for 
‘Theodora herself and her mother... her children ... and her sons- and daughters-in- 
law, her grandchildren, and their spouses. Nowhere is there any terminology 
appropriate to an imperial monument or mausoleum; on the contrary, the whole 
section is centred on Theodora and her family within a span of three generations 
(four, if one includes her mother). This would hardly have been the case if she had 
it in mind to inaugurate a series of imperial burials. The provisions for all her 
grandchildren and all her sons-in-law and daughters-in-law instead indicate that 
her focus was the family and not the imperial office. 

Modern scholarship has often emphasised the similarity between Theodora's typi- 
kon and that of John II Komnenos for the monastery of the Pantokrator (drawn up in 
1136).? The imperial character of the Pantokrator is evident in the section dealing 
with tombs and commemorations, which is replete with references to the royal identity 
of the occupants of the tombs.?^ On the contrary, Theodora's typikon does not contain 


20 V.Marinis, The Monastery Tou Libos: Architecture, Sculpture, and Liturgical Planning in Middle and Late 
Byzantine Constantinople, PhD. Dissertation (University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign 2004) 100; T. 
Macridy, “The monastery of Lips and the burials of the Palaeologi', Dumbarton Oaks Papers 18 (1964) 255-56. 
21 A.- M. Talbot, ‘Empress Theodora Palaiologina, wife of Michael VIII’, Dumbarton Oaks Papers 46 
(1992) 295-303; Macridy, ‘Monastery of Lips’, 271; Marinis, “Tombs and Burials’, 161-65. 

22 Delehaye, Deux typika, 130. 

23 Talbot, ‘Empress’, 299; Byzantine Monastic Foundation Documents, ed. J. Thomas and A. 
Constantinides-Hero (Washington, D.C. 2000) 1254. 

24 P. Gautier, ‘Le typikon du Christ Sauveur Pantocrator’, Revue des études byzantines 32 (1974) 81-83. 
See also M. Jeffreys and E. Jeffreys, ‘Immortality in the Pantokrator?’, Jabrbuch der Osterreichischen 
Byzantinistik 44 (1994) 193-201; Ousterhout, ‘Architecture, art and Komnenian ideology’. 
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a vocabulary related to imperial or royal monuments (apart from the reference to 
Andronikos as ‘her son, the basileus’) and, as has correctly been emphasized, certainly 
no mention of the founder of the Palaiologan dynasty (contrary to the commemoration 
of Alexios I Komnenos in the Pantokrator typikon);”° thus it lacks the solemn tone 
that would befit an imperial mausoleum. In short, the Palaiologan Lips monastery was 
not meant to be and never became an imperial mausoleum; it housed the tombs of the 
empress's family, including her son, the emperor Andronikos II Palaiologos. Neverthe- 
less, it is worth noting that the space reserved for the emperor's tomb was accorded 
special attention in terms of architectural planning. 

The monastery of Lips was consistently used for the burials of the Palaiologoi 
throughout the Late Byzantine period.^^ It is thus evident that, although no other 
emperor was buried in Theodora's monastery, it was still reserved for the burials of 
members of the immediate circle of the imperial family. It therefore preserved the family 
character Theodora had envisaged and, at the same time, functioned as a secondary 
imperial mausoleum. It is possible that the unidentified burials mentioned in the archae- 
ological reports, especially those detected in the perambulatory, belonged to close rela- 
tives of emperors and empresses.?^ 

Andronikos III Palaiologos (1328-1341) was the first Palaiologan emperor to die in 
Constantinople while still in office. The available sources state that he spent his last 
days in the monastery of the Hodegoi, dying there aged forty-four on 15 June 1341, 
and one short chronicle adds that he was interred in the monastery (&xijyev ó pau eb 
eic trjv O8ryrjtpiavv ... &vó«pr] év tH abt povi), which is known to have been one of his 
favourite shrines in Constantinople.” Andronikos’ son, John V Palaiologos (1341- 
1391), was only the second Palaiologan emperor to die while still in power in Constanti- 
nople (on 15 February 1391, at the age of fifty-nine), because between 1341 (the year of 
Andronikos IPs death) and 1391 two emperors had usurped the throne and had died 
after being overthrown. John V followed the example set by his father and chose the 
Hodegon monastery as his final resting place.” The information is provided by one of 
the short chronicles: ‘kai été&pn v tH pov TOV 'O8nyóv'.?? John Barker has shown that 
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the imperial tomb seen by the Spanish ambassadors who visited the Hodegon monastery 
in the early years of the fifteenth century must have been that of John V.?! 

It appears that the connection between his father’s memory and the monastery was a 
crucial factor in John’s decision to be buried there: it may have been a conscious attempt 
to follow his father’s precedent, reinforce the family and dynastic ideology, and emphasize 
its continuity. In fact, this would have been the first father-and-son set of tombs in Byzan- 
tine imperial history since the time of John II and Manuel I of the Komnenos dynasty in 
the Pantokrator. However, it is strange that Clavijo mentions only one imperial tomb in 
the Hodegon church in his account; this could mean that the two funerary monuments 
were not in the same place and that Andronikos’ tomb was located in a different part of 
the monastic complex. A double burial in the church is also a possibility, although Clavijo 
would probably not have failed to mention such a monument. In any case, it is worth not- 
ing that Andronikos III and John V were not buried, like Andronikos II, in a family monas- 
tery, but in one of the most revered imperial foundations of Constantinople. Nevertheless, 
even within this context, the family factor and the relationship between father and son 
played a crucial role, reminiscent of Komnenian practices. For example, John II Komnenos 
had been buried together with his son Alexios in the Pantokrator. 

All that is known about the monastery of the Hodegoi derives from textual 
sources. Its foundation, surrounded by legends and hagiographic traditions, can be 
attributed to Constantine V (741-775) and its reconstruction to the ninth century.?? 
In the fourteenth century, its status was raised to equal that of other important 
shrines of the Virgin, those of the Blachernai and of the Chalkoprateia. ?? In addi- 
tion to housing the famous Hodegetria icon, to which the Palaiologoi had a special 
attachment, and to its fame as a healing shrine,** the monastery was the location 
of a scriptorium producing manuscripts for the imperial family and it was closely 
associated with both the Palaiologos and Kantakouzenos families. Although the 
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(2008) 217-47. 
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monastic complex was an important imperial foundation and played a central role 
in Komnenian Constantinople, this was the first time it was used for imperial buri- 
als. Andronikos IIMs choice appears to form part of the Palaiologan dynasty’s plans 
to enhance the site's place in public life. Unfortunately, nothing remains of the 
Hodegon monastery and it is therefore not possible to comment on the form or 
location of these two imperial tombs within the building complex, apart from Clav- 
ijo's statement that the imperial burial he saw was inside the monastic church ('en 
esta iglesia’).°° None of the texts dealing with the monastery add any other element 
regarding the setting of the burials of the Palaiologoi in the Hodegon.*” 

It is probably not without significance that the monastery lay close to Hagia Sophia 
and to another imperial monastery, that of Saint George of Mangana, which had been 
favoured by John VI and was later renovated by John VIII Palaiologos (1425-1448). 
The continuous interest in this area of the city, close to the old palace and the original 
civic centre, betrays a constant concern with the symbolism of the imperial ideals con- 
nected with this region.” George Majeska has emphasized the sacred character of this 
corner of the city during the Palaiologan period, due to the double nature of its topogra- 
phy combining the religious and political elements. Paul Magdalino and Ruth Macrides 
have demonstrated that the Komnenoi continued to be attached to the area of the Great 
Palace and Palaiologan emperors also frequented the area, despite the emergence of the 
Blachernai Palace as an imperial residence in the twelfth century.?? Therefore, the signif- 
icance of the Hodegon monastery as a prestigious religious foundation and imperial 
burial ground could be viewed as part of this sanctified political landscape. 
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John VI Kantakouzenos (1347-1354), John V’s father-in-law and regent, had died a few 
years earlier, on 15 June 1383 (he was approximately eighty-eight years old). Like Androni- 
kos II, John did not die while in office, but as a former emperor who became a monk; unlike 
Andronikos, however, he died away from Constantinople." Moreover, he had been a 
usurper and, although he generally remained on good terms with John V for the rest of his life 
after abandoning the throne, he would probably not have been buried in any of the Constanti- 
nopolitan monasteries housing imperial tombs, the Lips or the Hodegon; in fact, he chose to 
withdraw and end his life in the despotate of Mistra, where his son Manuel had ruled.“ There 
is no record concerning John VPs burial in the Peloponnese; eic tov Mopéav kati éró«pr] Exel is 
all that Short Chronicle 7 says but, as Donald Nicol has suggested, it is possible that he was 
buried in one of the monastic foundations established by his son, the despot of Mistra.*” 

Manuel Kantakouzenos was the patron of two foundations in the city of Mistra, 
both of which bear traces of the fact that they were conceived as dynastic shrines: these 
were the monasteries of the Virgin Peribleptos and of Christ Zoodotes; the latter is often 
identified with the monument now known as Saint Sophia.** According to a no longer 
extant inscription recorded in the eighteenth century by Fourmont, portraits of the des- 
pot Manuel Kantakouzenos and of his parents, John VI and Eirene, adorned the 
entrance of Saint Sophia and it is possible that the despot Manuel was buried inside the 
church: fragments of sarcophagus slabs decorated with the monograms of the Kanta- 
kouzenos and Palaiologos families in the museum of Mistras have been attributed to 
Saint Sophia and to the tomb of Manuel (fig. 1).** 

This indirect evidence could mean that the former emperor was also buried in the 
same monument, but it cannot be determined in which part of the monastery the tombs 
of John and his son were actually situated.*? A series of tombs has been excavated under 
the pavement of the two chapels to the northwest of the main church. An additional 
tomb has been detected in the northeastern parekklesion and has been attributed to a 
princess, on the basis of the textiles preserved within it." Accordingly, all three chapels 
were funerary and Manuel’s and John's tombs could have been located in any of them. 
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Figure 1. (Colour online) Mistras, Museum: sarcophagus fragment with monograms of 
Kantakouzenos and Palaiologos families. (Photo: Nicholas Melvani) 


Saint Sophia was also used for the burials of members of the Palaiologos family during 
the fifteenth century ^ and this later phase may have entailed alterations to the original 
Kantakouzenian mausoleum.** However, very little can be said until further material 
from the chapels is published. In any case, the single Palaiologan emperor who did not 
belong to the Palaiologos family was laid to rest far from the imperial capital, in a family 
mausoleum; a tomb within a dynastic monument of the ruling house of a semi-autono- 
mous region was undoubtedly more prestigious than most tombs of other aristocratic 
families, but it was without aspirations to be an imperial burial. 

John V's elder son, Andronikos IV, who reigned between 1376 and 1379 by briefly 
overthrowing his father, died on 28 June 1385 in Selymbria (he was thirty-seven years 
old), during a revolt against John V. He died as a former emperor, just as Andronikos II 
and John VI had, although unlike them he had not been tonsured: in fact, he was still 
active and struggling to regain the throne. His burial is recorded in two short chronicles: 
‘kal ét&pn èv TH pov TOD ITavrokpóropoc , ‘Kai été6n eic trjv &yiav koi oepaopítov povr|v 
Xpiotob tod Oeod Hav tod IIavcokpé&ropog. ^ The reference to the monastery of Pan- 
tokrator has prompted modern scholars to ascribe his tomb to the famous Komnenian 
monastery of Constantinople.?? However, it must be recalled that Andronikos died in 
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Selymbria as a usurper, so such an attribution is not self-evident: it is difficult to accept 
that his body was transferred to Constantinople and laid to rest in one of the imperial 
monasteries of the capital while John V was still in power. Moreover, it seems that such 
an event would not pass unrecorded in the sources. In the case of Theodore Palaiologos, 
son of Manuel II Palaiologos, who died in 1448, both Sphrantzes and a Short Chronicle 
explicitly state that the former despot of Mistras was carried from the Thracian city to 
the Byzantine capital after his death.’ 

On the other hand, there was a monastery of Christ the Saviour in Selymbria, 
Andronikos’ place of death, which, incidentally, was also the territory he administered. 
This was where Michael VIII Palaiologos had been buried in 1282, having been refused 
burial in a Constantinopolitan shrine. It is therefore conceivable that the body of Andro- 
nikos IV was treated in a similar manner and that he was interred in the monastery of 
Christ in Selymbria, which may have been known as the Pantokrator. One of the two 
manuscripts containing Short Chronicle 7 does give a different account of the story: it 
mentions that Andronikos was buried specifically in the monastery of the Pantokrator 
in Constantinople (öv Kai £0oov eig tv povrjv tod Tlavtoxp&topos XpiotoD év 
Kawvotavtwovurddel). However, given that the text in question was written around 
1425-1435, that is to say almost half a century after the event, it is conceivable that the 
author erred, perhaps misled by the fact that during his time the Constantinopolitan 
Pantokrator had just received the remains of Manuel II Palaiologos (in 1425), as well as 
those of his son Andronikos Palaiologos, despot of Thessalonike (and Andronikos IV’s 
namesake).°* Therefore, the reference to Constantinople may be an addition made by 
the author, who amended an entry in the older version of this text (datable to the years 
between 1392 and 1407).?? 

Andronikos IV's son, John VII, died in September 1408, aged approximately 
thirty-eight, in Thessalonike, from where, according to an arrangement with Man- 
uel II, he had reigned as despot, while preserving the imperial title, which he appro- 
priated during his usurpation in 1390.°* None of the sources make any allusion as 
to where he was laid to rest.?^? The most likely place would be Thessalonike itself, 
where he appears to have been very popular and where his memory was preserved 
over the following decades. This is corroborated by the fact that John has been 
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identified as the addressee of a funeral oration attributed to the Thessalonian 
scholar Theodore Potamios; according to Panagiotis Agapitos, the text’s contents 
suggest that the oration was delivered at the emperor’s funeral and that the event 
took place in Thessalonike.°* John may have been interred in the same monument 
as Michael IX, the other Palaiologan emperor who died in Thessalonike; perhaps 
in the church of Saint Demetrios. 

Of the last three Byzantine emperors, two, Manuel II (1391-1425) and John VIII 
(1425-1448), were buried in the Pantokrator monastery in Constantinople. Manuel 
became a monk at Pantokrator under the name Matthew and died there on 21 July 
1425, aged seventy-five.” The date is given by a variety of sources"? but the burial 
place is mentioned only in two short chronicles, nos. 7 (kotote0évrog tob óyíov 
Aeupavov abvtod £v TH mavoéntQ Kal Ocío vad tijg ieps Packs povjs toO 
Tavtoxp&topocs Xptotob) and 13 (xai étéon ... év TH cePaopia koi mepiKarAet pacuuxij 
uovij tod ITavrokpécopoc).?? However, the texts are silent about the location and form 
of the tomb. A funeral oration composed by Makarios Makres similarly adds nothing 
to our knowledge regarding the tomb, apart from the commonplace fact that the body 
was covered with a stone — oot tápos KANI@s Aios ó zixpóc obtooí — perhaps an allu- 
sion to an actual slab, though this is hardly surprising. ^? 

A short chronicle records the fact that ten years after the emperor's death, in 1435, 
his son Theodore II Palaiologos of Mistras embellished the tomb with a golden stele.°' 
Theodore also commissioned two epigrams composed by the famous scholar Bessarion 
to be inscribed on a set of textiles, which may have been destined for the tomb, perhaps 
as hangings.?? According to the poems title, the cloths in question were adorned with 
double portraits of Manuel and his wife Helena in secular and monastic dress (xéxAoic 
Sirois év oyhpatı koopukóv Kal povaotóv). It cannot be proved that the commemora- 
tive textiles in question were made for the tomb in the Pantokrator: the emperor and his 
wife are referred to as dead (cotdipovcg Bacu cic), but there is no mention of the tomb; 
nevertheless, it is reasonable to assume that double portraits like the ones mentioned in 
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Figure 2. (Colour online) Constantinople, Chora monastery, parekklesion, south wall: gen- 
eral view of Tomb of Tornikes with portraits of Michael Tornikes and his wife. (Photo: 
Nicholas Melvani) 


the epigram actually existed on the imperial monument, because such images are well 
known from surviving monuments in Constantinople and elsewhere (fig. 2).°° Manuel’s 
portrait as a layman would probably have depicted him as an emperor, wearing a 
crown, sakkos and gold loros, and holding a cross and akakia, equivalent to his 
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representation in manuscripts Par. Suppl. Gr. 309 (f. VI) and Louvre, Ivoires 100 (f. 2r). 
In the latter case, Helena and the couple’s children are also included.®* 

The death of John VIII Palaiologos on 31 October 1448 (he was fifty-six) is recorded 
in the main narrative sources of the time.? However, the emperor's burial is mentioned 
only by Sphrantzes (xoi ét&en ... eic trjv povrjv Tod ITavrokpácopoc) and in two of the short 
chronicles (koi ¿tán év TH oeßaocpig povi Tob kopíou Kai 0:00 Kai octripoc rjv Trooó 
Xptotod tov IIovrokpáropoc; koi étapn eic tov IHovroxpécopa).5 Again, there is no indica- 
tion regarding the form and location of the tomb, although it would be reasonable to 
assume that it was close to that of John's father. In fact, it seems that the Pantokrator 
acquired an increased importance for the family of Manuel II, since it housed the burials 
of two more of Manuel's sons, Andronikos and Theodore, as well as that of his wife Hel- 
ena, who was buried with the late emperor in 1450. To these, Maria Palaiologina, third 
wife of John VIII, and Eirene Palaiologina, widow of John VIL must be added. 

The monastery of Christ Pantokrator had been founded by John II Komnenos in 
approximately 1118-1124 and was the principal mausoleum of the Komnenos imperial 
family. Michael VIII Palaiologos had taken special care to revitalise the monastery after 
the reconquest of Constantinople in 1261, but in the early 1420s there seems to have 
been a more conscious effort to revive the Pantokrator. Manuel II, with the help of 
George Sphrantzes, summoned the erudite monk Makarios Makres from Mount Athos 
to Constantinople and entrusted him with the specific task of giving new life to the his- 
toric foundation.°* From that point, the Pantokrator became the focal point of several 
events and developments: both Manuel II and John VIII visited it frequently and held 
meetings there with the patriarch Joseph II; its importance in public life increased signifi- 
cantly, as some of George Scholarios' anti-Union orations were delivered there in the 
presence of the emperor John VIII? It is therefore clear that the Pantokrator became a 
foundation of central importance to the policy and ideology of the last Palaiologoi. 
Makarios Makres must have played a part in this revival and it appears that resuming 
imperial burial in the Pantokrator was part of the process. It may not be a coincidence 
that Makres composed an epitaphios logos for Manuel Palaiologos and was himself 
also buried in the Pantokrator./? The continuous embellishment of Manuel II's tomb, 
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even after his death, and the burials of Manuel and John VIII with their wives reveal the 
systematic efforts of the last Palaiologoi to promote the Pantokrator as a burial space. 
Indeed, the fifteenth-century Pantokrator is the only case where emperors’ wives were 
interred in the same monastery as their spouses: until then, they were buried separately, 
either in the Lips or Kyra-Martha convents.” 

The history of the Palaiologan construction at the Pantokrator (the complex now 
known as the Zeyrek Camii) has not been elucidated in detail. Robert Ousterhout has 
detected a number of interventions to the original twelfth-century complex, which proba- 
bly date to the Late Byzantine period. The modifications made to the narthexes, espe- 
cially the arcade connecting the outer narthex to the south part of the inner narthex, may 
date from the fifteenth century and could be connected with the burials of the last Palaio- 
logoi (fig. 3). As it was common in Palaiologan times to adjust narthexes to receive arco- 
solium niches, it is possible that the inner narthex that connects all three churches was 
modified accordingly in order to accommodate the tombs of the last emperors of Byzan- 
tium, especially the northern part, which remains largely unexplored. The afore-men- 
tioned arcade could be an indication that the work supervised by Makarios Makres, with 
the approval of Manuel II, was conceived as an act of monumentalizing the area and 
emphasizing its solemn character. In any case, the large number of Palaiologan burials 
mentioned in the Pantokrator are an indication that some of these may have been located 
in chapels and other structures in other parts of the monastic complex, beyond the surviv- 
ing cluster of churches that form the present-day Zeyrek Camii. 

Only the Komnenian tombs in the church of Saint Michael (the middle church of 
the complex, also referred to as the Heroon) have been studied and it is clear that the 
tombs of the Palaiologoi were not in this part of the building complex." It must be 
noted, however, that the tombs of the Komnenian emperors and their families must 
have been visible in the middle church during the late period, serving as a link between 
the two phases of the monument. These monumental tombs must have been of 
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Figure 3. (Colour online) Constantinople, Pantokrator monastery: inner narthex, view from 
outer narthex of south church. (Photo: Robert Ousterhout) 


considerable importance for the ideology of the Palaiologan emperors. Curiously 
enough, however, the Komnenian tombs are not mentioned by any of the Late Byzan- 
tine visitors to the monastery, although the Russian pilgrims and the Castilian ambassa- 
dors clearly entered the middle chapel, as they describe the stone of the Unction, which 
was next to the tomb of Manuel I.^ 

The death and burial site of the last Palaiologan emperor, Constantine XI Pal- 
aiologos, have been the subject of a vast amount of literature, ranging from folk 
tales and popular stories to scholarly attempts to solve one of the greatest puzzles 
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of Byzantine history. Although it is certain that Constantine perished during the 
final Ottoman assault on Constantinople on 29 May 1453 (aged forty-eight), the 
exact circumstances of his death are not known.^ He was probably killed in the 
vicinity of the gate of Saint Romanos (which is now known as the Topkapi gate in 
the Land Walls), where he was stationed and last seen." Contemporary accounts 
of the siege and fall of Constantinople mention nothing about his burial; the silence 
of George Sphrantzes, who was a close friend of the emperor and spent some time 
in Constantinople after 1453, is indicative. Local Greeks and foreign visitors in the 
sixteenth century were unaware of the existence of such a tomb. Marios Philippides 
and Walter Hanak have analysed legends regarding the tomb of the last emperor 
and have demonstrated that these started circulating only in the nineteenth century 
and should therefore be dismissed." Although it is possible that the Ottoman sul- 
tan Mehmed II wanted to arrange a burial, as Turkish sources seem to imply, it is 
impossible to propose any site based on the available evidence. On the other hand, 
Greek elite circles in early Ottoman Istanbul, which revolved around the patriarch 
Gennadios Scholarios and his immediate successors, would probably have been 
unwilling to pay tribute to an emperor whom they had fiercely opposed during his 
reign because of his Unionist policy. This unwillingness, or even hostility, on 
behalf of the patriarchate may have also contributed to the lack of any record or 
commemoration of a tomb of Constantine Palaiologos in the Greek sources. 

It is difficult to distinguish between a family and an imperial mausoleum in the Late 
Byzantine period, since the burials of the Palaiologan emperors exhibit elements of both 
tendencies. Family burials were well known in imperial and aristocratic foundations 
since the Middle Byzantine period, as the Komnenian dynastic tombs in the Pantokrator 
indicate. Theodora Palaiologina was probably trying to imitate this practice, in the 
absence of her husband, and this model was also followed by members of the 
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aristocracy, often in connection with the re-foundation of an older monastery, as is well 
attested by monasteries such as Saint John of Petra and the Virgin Bebaias Elpidos.? 

As the additional space in the perambulatory of the Lips monastery is approxi- 
mately contemporary with the south church, there would have been enough space to 
accommodate the tomb of Andronikos III, had he wished to continue Theodora’s plans 
for a family foundation. Instead, he chose to be buried in the more conspicuous and 
publicly visible Hodegon monastery. Moreover, Andronikos III and his son John V do 
not appear to have been active in founding or re-founding monasteries. Their focus on 
the Hodegon accords well with the dynasty’s favour towards the revered shrine and 
should be viewed together with their other interventions in the old civic centre of Con- 
stantinople. The burials in the Hodegon were therefore part of the continuing plan to 
revive the imperial image of Constantinople, a project Michael VIII had inaugurated a 
few decades earlier. 

The family tombs of the last Palaiologan emperors with their wives within the impe- 
rial Pantokrator, especially the focus on Manuel II’s immediate family, embody the dual 
character of Palaiologan imperial tombs and exemplify the double tendency mentioned 
above. This combination of imperial and family mausoleum had already been present in 
the Komnenian Pantokrator, where characteristics of traditional imperial monuments 
were blended with practices commonly observed in private foundations. This double 
nature must have served as the model for the last imperial burials of Byzantium. 

In order to contextualise the imperial burials, it is useful to compare the above 
data with material evidence from preserved tombs from the Palaiologan period. 
The best-preserved examples from Palaiologan Constantinople are those in the 
Chora church, four in the parekklesion, three in the outer narthex, and one in the 
inner narthex (fig. 2).8° Analogous examples have been detected in other monu- 


81 and the 
Lips monastery (as already mentioned, in the south part of the south church and in 


ments, such as the narthex of the parekklesion of the Pammakaristos, 


the perambulatory). The standard type is that of the arcosolium tomb: an arched 
niche opened into the wall of a chapel or other type of annex, its bottom part with 
the burial blocked by a pseudo-sarcophagus front and covered by a slab function- 
ing as a lid. The back wall of the niche is often decorated with frescoes or mosaics 
showing portraits of the deceased, occasionally with their families, in supplication 
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to sacred personages. The luxurious dresses and headgear carrying eloquent 
attributes such as monograms and status symbols were a means of praising the 
dead. The most lavish cases were adorned with sculpture decoration, such as mar- 
ble facings enhancing the arches, supporting corbels or small capitals with reliefs.?? 
Inscriptions, often long epigrams written in elaborate script, also played a role in 
the visual character of these tombs.** 

The imperial burials appear unusual by these standards. None of the Palaiologan 
imperial tombs have survived, but the burial of Andronikos II in the Lips monastery can 
provide some clues about its place and function within the monument, since it has been 
shown that it was probably situated in the vaulted area connecting the two churches of 
the monastic complex. Robert Ousterhout has suggested that the tombs of Manuel II 
and John VIII may have been installed in the north part of the inner narthex connecting 
the Pantokrator churches, which is also distinguished by its arches. If this hypothesis is 
correct, it seems that in both cases represented by surviving monuments the emperors 
were buried in specially designed vaulted areas of the buildings, which were the result of 
Palaiologan re-modelling of pre-existing Middle Byzantine churches. Indeed, this arched 
configuration would help monumentalise the area and provide a grandiose setting for 
the burials. As Ousterhout has shown, the popularity of the theme of the Holy Women 
at the Tomb for vaults and lunettes above rulers’ tombs might provide some idea of the 
iconographic context.*° 

What is known about the architectural setting of the tomb of Andronikos II in the 
Lips monastery indicates that the Palaiologan imperial tombs would have been more 
lavish compared to the standard type of arcosolium niches known from aristocratic bur- 
ials.8° Regarding the preferred types of the actual tomb monuments, one would expect 
sarcophagi, most probably composite ones (instead of the pseudo-sarcophagi of aristo- 
cratic arcosolia), consisting of three or four slabs covered by a lid. Those of the Serbian 
kings might serve as a comparable example, if Slobodan Ćurčić is correct in assuming 
that the latter reflected Byzantine practices." A sarcophagus from the Stoudios monas- 
tery reconstructed by Urs Peschlow confirms that this type was indeed in use during Pal- 
aiologan times."? Canopied tombs, such as the one suggested by Nancy Ševčenko for 
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Manuel I Komnenos in the Pantokrator, are also a possibility; the monumental tomb of 
Alexios IV Grand Komnenos (1417-1429) at the Chrysokephalos in Trebizond may be 
cited as a comparable example from the Late Byzantine period,*” while re-used early 
Byzantine sarcophagi cannot be excluded either, given the Palaiologan predilection for 
remnants of the past. 

Little can be said about the decoration of the imperial tombs of the Palaiologoi. The 
textual evidence suggests that Manuel II’s funerary monument in the Pantokrator was 
luxuriously adorned with a variety of polychrome materials, including precious metals 
and textiles. Images of the ruler and his wife appear to have been an important part of 
the iconography. Manuel’s imperial and monastic portraits, emphasizing the contrast 
between imperial majesty and monastic humility, must have been analogous to the por- 
traits of John VI Kantakouzenos in manuscript Par. Gr. 1242 (fol. 123v), where the 
emperor is represented in office and as a monk on the same page.” 

Hans Belting has suggested that the iconography of John VI’s portraits in the Paris 
manuscript was borrowed from actual funerary portraits.” It may be legitimate to add, 
based on the indirect evidence concerning Manuel Is portrait, that imperial portraits 
were a standard feature of imperial funerary decoration. Imperial attire, emblems and 
insignia would have conveyed the greatness of the imperial image and created a strong 
visual impact. Accompanying inscriptions alluding to the emperors' official titles and 
noble lineage, as known from surviving works associated with Palaiologan emperors, 
would have reinforced the impact of the imperial imagery.”* Other visual aspects of 
arcosolium tombs of aristocrats, including those belonging to members of, or person- 
ages connected with, the Palaiologos family, might provide some further hints about the 
imperial tombs: family monograms would probably be among the main features, as 
indicated by the sarcophagus slabs of Manuel Kantakouzenos in Mistras (with mono- 
grams of the Palaiologos and Kantakouzenos families) and a sarcophagus fragment 
with monograms of imperial families (the Angeloi and Komnenoi) from the Lips monas- 
tery (fig. 4).?? Monograms of the Palaiologoi also appear on the garments worn by the 
personages depicted in the frescoes of the arcosolia in the Chora.?* 
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Figure 4. (Colour online) Istanbul, Archaeological Museum: sarcophagus fragment from 
Lips monastery with monogram of Angelos family. (Photo: Nicholas Melvani) 


Klaus-Peter Matschke has noted that there was no cult of imperial tombs in this 
period” and the evidence seems to confirm his remarks, although the importance of 
these tombs cannot be doubted. Imperial burials and funerals are frequently mentioned 
in the sources. It is true that the funerals of emperors attracted large crowds and were 
occasions for the populace of Constantinople to venerate and pay tribute to deceased 
rulers. In the case of Andronikos III, his corpse was placed in Hagia Sophia for public 
veneration; from there it was moved to the Hodegon monastery.”° In his funeral oration 
for Manuel II, Bessarion reports that crowds took to the streets of the capital, 
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apparently in order to pay their last respects to the emperor, but it is not clear from the 
text whether they actually went to the burial site in the Pantokrator or if the corpse was 
first exhibited in Hagia Sophia for public veneration.”’ After all, the size of the Great 
Church would have been more suitable for such an event, compared to the limited space 
of the monastic Pantokrator churches. Some of the surviving funeral or commemorative 
orations composed in honour of Palaiologan emperors were delivered on the day of the 
burial, whereas others were pronounced during commemorative services at the tombs 
afterwards, most often on the 3rd or 9th day after the deceased’s death. As the epita- 
phioi logoi dedicated to Manuel II contain direct references to the tomb, it seems proba- 
ble that they were pronounced in the Pantokrator.” The language of the one attributed 
to the burial of Andronikos III, delivered in the Hodegon monastery, with its strong 
imperial imagery, reinforces the solemnity of the event.?? 

However, the absence of any reference to imperial tombs in the Late Byzantine 
court treatise, that of Pseudo-Kodinos, might be an indication that they were not an 
important part of imperial court culture and ceremonial. Both the Lips and the Pantok- 
rator monasteries appear in Pseudo-Kodinos as destinations of the emperor's visits on 
specific feasts, but there is no reference to the tombs of the Palaiologoi in the former nor 
of the Komnenoi in the latter.'!°° On the other hand, the text of Pseudo-Kodinos does 
not contain references to earlier imperial tombs either: those of the Komnenoi in the 
Pantokrator, of Romanos III Argyros and Nikephoros Botaneiates in the Peribleptos, 
and of Constantine IX Monomachos at Mangana are not mentioned in the respective 
entries, nor are those in the Holy Apostles, except that of Constantine I.'?! This silence 
is in contrast with the place the mausoleum of the Holy Apostles occupies in the Middle 
Byzantine De Cerimoniis.'°* This different approach may be an indication that the cult 
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of imperial tombs was much weaker in Late Byzantine times, although the notable dif- 
ferences in the nature of the two texts call for caution in drawing such a conclusion. °° 

Indeed, the Russian visitors to Constantinople do not include any tombs of Palaio- 
logan emperors in their accounts of their visits to the shrines of the city, although the 
designation ‘emperor’s monastery’ for the Lips monastery found in the so-called Rus- 
sian Anonymous may be due to the presence of the tomb of Andronikos II.'°* This 
absence is not very surprising, since the Russian pilgrims were explicitly interested in 
reporting on the relics preserved in the churches and monasteries. Yet, the amount of 
information on the imperial tombs in the Holy Apostles, which were apparently still vis- 
ible up to the fifteenth century, is overwhelming. ^? The Spanish travellers’ accounts are 
slightly more informative about imperial tombs, but again the Palaiologan burials 
receive less attention in their texts as well: Clavijo, besides the imperial burial he saw in 
the Hodegon, only mentions the eleventh-century tombs of Romanos III Argyros and 
Nikephoros Botaneiates in the Peribleptos.!°° Only Pero Tafur mentions the imperial 
burials in the Pantokrator (although it is admittedly unclear whether he is referring to 
the Komnenian or Palaiologan tombs).'°” Bertrandon de la Broquiére’s confusion over 
the burial site of Constantine the Great — he places it in the Pantokrator — may reflect 
the elevated status of the Pantokrator during the last decades of Byzantium.'°* In any 
case, even up to the fifteenth century, the main site associated with imperial burials, 
albeit of the distant past, was the great church of the Holy Apostles, as is confirmed by 
an anonymous fifteenth-century description of Constantinople: the text elaborates on 
the sarcophagi in the church, but says nothing about tombs in the Pantokrator. "°° 

To summarise, the Palaiologan emperors were consistently buried in monastic 
foundations. Unlike Andronikos II, who was buried in his mother's monastery, his 
successors were interred in symbolic imperial monasteries directly linked to their 
general policies. The dynasty's attachment to the Hodegon and its icon, and the 
revitalisation of the Pantokrator under Manuel II and his family, suggest that the 
respective burial sites had a special importance within the framework of Palaiolo- 
gan Constantinople. Accordingly, the burials of Andronikos III and John V in the 
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former and of the last Palaiologoi in the latter may be viewed as conscious choices 
that served ideological ends. Other monasteries with imperial or quasi-imperial sta- 
tus accommodated the tombs of emperors' wives, members of various branches of 
the ruling family and other aristocratic lineages connected with them, thus forming 
a web of funerary monuments commemorating the Palaiologoi that was spread 
throughout the city!'?. The evidence on usurpers (John VI, Andronikos IV, and 
John VII) is inconclusive, but it seems that they were not buried in the capital; they 
were instead relegated to monasteries in Thessalonike, Selymbria, and Mistras, a 
fact not unrelated to the role of those cities within the network of Palaiologan 
appanages.''! 

The fate of the afore-mentioned Constantinopolitan monuments was a major factor 
in the subsequent disappearance of the tombs of the Palaiologan emperors: the Pantok- 
rator and Lips monasteries were converted into Islamic religious foundations within a 
few years of the Ottoman conquest, whereas the Hodegon found itself within range of 
the Topkapı palace and was soon demolished." Sixteenth-century visitors to the Pan- 
tokrator — by then transformed into the Zeyrek complex — record nothing about the 
imperial tombs there.! '? All traces of Palaiologan imperial tombs had thus disappeared 
at a very early stage from Constantinople/Istanbul.''* 
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Arkeoloji ve Sanat Dergisi 155 (2017) 161-74. 

111 See the remarks in J. Barker, “The problem of appanages in Byzantium during the Palaiologan period’, 
Byzantina 3 (1971) 103-22; L. Maksimović, The Byzantine Provincial Administration Under the 
Palaiologoi (Amsterdam 1988). 

112 Kafescioglu, Constantinopolis/Istanbul, 53-141. 

113 Taxidis, ‘The Monastery of Pantokrator, 105. According to Cyril Mango, Manuel I Komnenos’ 
sarcophagus was removed from the Pantokrator during the first years following the Ottoman conquest : C. 
Mango, ‘Three imperial sarcophagi discovered in 1750’, Dumbarton Oaks Papers 16 (1962) 398-99. The 
tombs of the Palaiologan emperors may have suffered a similar fate at around the same time. 

114 Unlike the tombs of the last claimants to the Byzantine throne, Thomas and Andrew Palaiologos, who 
were buried in Saint Peter’s in Rome: J. Harris, ‘A worthless prince? Andreas Palaeologus in Rome, 1465- 
1502’, Orientalia Christiana Periodica 61 (1995) 537-54. 
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Trapezuntine polity in 1204-1297. The second chapter focuses on the fourteenth century as a 
period of the uneasy preservation and temporary heyday of the polity, in 1297-1390. The final 
chapter addresses the ‘seven decades of contest and diplomatic inconsistency’ in 1390-1461 and 
the demise of Trapezuntine rule. These chapters are Elore by useful appendices including a 
list of the rulers, a survey of Trapezuntine authors, the family of the Tzanichitai and the practice 
of Trapezuntine marriage alliances. Each of these topics could be addressed in a depth beyond 
the scope of the current work. The book contains extensive reproductions of historical sources, 
such as Fallmerayer’s rendering of Panaretos’ chronicle and colour plates of Trapezuntine coins 
and art. The reasons for the selection of this material are not explained in the main text nor do 
the reproductions contain references to their original publications. These additional materials 
would have worked better as textbook illustrations, in a more limited selection. 

In addition to corrections of typographical errors, the additions to the third edition mainly 
consist of bibliographical additions, as was the case with the additions to the second edition. The 
emphasis on a Greek audience is evident in the forewords to the new editions and in the bib- 
liographical notes, where literature published in Greece since the first edition are singled out. It 
would have been more useful for the author to include the significant number of international 
publications in Trapezuntine studies in the past decade, which has opportunely seen a surge of 
scholarly interest in the field.° 

The book is written in elegant yet easily readable Greek. Its translation into any language in 
which undergraduate or Masters level courses on Trebizond are available would be justified. 


Annika S. E. Asp 
University of Birmingham 


Tom Papademetriou, Render unto the Sultan. Power, Authority, and the Greek Orthodox 
Church in the Early Ottoman Centuries. Oxford: OUP 2015. Pp. 272 + 9 illustrations 
DOI: 10.1017/byz.2018.13 


In recent years the late Ottoman era has become an increasingly popular topic in research and fic- 
tion. Despite what might be called an Ottoman revival, the early Ottoman centuries have so far 
not attracted much attention. ThusTom Papademetriou's Render unto the Sultan is a most wel- 
come contribution to the growing body of research on Ottoman historiography and the Greek 
Orthodox communities in the Ottoman Empire. 

Papademetriou's study proposes a new approach to interpreting the role of the Orthodox 
Church during the first centuries of Ottoman rule by consulting Ottoman sources such as tax 
registers in combination with the traditional Greek chronicles and Western travelogues that have 
hitherto formed the basis of central works of history by Runciman, Vakalopoulos and others 
whom he accuses of orientalism, anachronisms and ethnocentrism. Thus the famous agreement 
between Mehmet the Conqueror and Patriarch Gennadios Scholarios in 1454 has been mistak- 
enly interpreted as a symbol of the Ottoman state's recognition of the Patriarch's role as commu- 
nity leader. According to Papademetriou, the sources that exist from the first centuries of 


6 Some examples of recent publications include S. P. Karpov, ‘Was Trebizond Really Captured by Uzun 
Hasan after 1461? New Archival Evidences’, Byzantina Mediterranea: Festschrift für Jobannes Koder zum 
65. Geburstag (Vienna 2007) 295-302; G. Peers, ‘Art and Identity in an Amulet Roll from Fourteenth- 
Century Trebizond’, Church History and Religious Culture 89 (1) (2009) 153-781; P. Melichar, ‘Sins of 
Female Founders in Late Byzantium and Trebizond', Wiener Jabrbucb Für Kunstgeschichte 60 (2012) 409- 
16; A. Alexakis and G. Mavromatis, ‘Eleven Documents from the Acta of the Monastery of St. John the 
Forerunner of Vazelon in Trebizond', Myriobiblos. Essays on Byzantine Literature and Culture (Berlin; 
Boston 2015) 1-24; A. Tzavara, 'Conflicts, Caravans and Silk: Some Aspects of the Venetian Presence in 
Trebizond (1371-1376), Union in Separation. Diasporic Groups and Identitites in the Eastern 
Mediterranean (Rome 2015) 287-310; A. Eastmond (ed.), Byzantium’s Other Empire: Trebizond (Istanbul 
2016); R. Shukurov, The Byzantine Turks, 1204-1461 (Leiden 2016). 
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Ottoman rule all demonstrate that the Church was exclusively seen as a source of revenue for the 
state and therefore the ideal of the patriarch as both a religious and a secular community leader 
has simply been emphasized for modern purposes to strengthen the role of the Church or to sup- 
port the mission of contemporary religious leaders such as Archbishop Makarios of Cyprus, who 
also acted as a secular leader. 

In Chapter One, Papademetriou raises two strong objections to existing research on the role 
of the Orthodox Church under Ottoman rule, namely its tendency to focus on individual stories 
(e.g. corrupt individuals) and on the Church and conquered Christian populations as isolated or 
distinct from the Ottoman social and economic context. The aim of Papademetriou’s study is to 
place the Church ‘within the broader context of Ottoman society’ and examine the ‘social role of 
the Church’. In reality, however, the study is primarily focused on the Church hierarchs’ role as 
tax farmers, omitting other aspects of Ottoman social context and the social role of the Church. 
Despite Papademetriou’s scepticism about focusing on individual cases, Chapter Two opens with 
Gregory Palamas’ account of his experiences as a hostage at the Ottoman court in 1354. This 
serves as an illustration of the hospitability of the Ottomans (Palamas was treated well and 
allowed to preach and participate in inter-religious dialogues) and of the Ottomans’ practical atti- 
tude towards Orthodox religious leaders, who were seen simply as a source of revenue, in this 
early case in the form of a ransom but later by instating the Chürch as a tax-farming institution. 
Papademetriou calls attention to the early interactions between the conquering Ottoman forces 
and the Church hierarchs by showing that the Church was absorbed into the Ottoman fiscal 
administration and that fiscal. relations dominated the relationship between the new Ottoman rul- 
ers and the Christian leaders. The purpose is to refute the theory that the Ottomans from the 
beginning saw Church hierarchs as community leaders and the patriarch as millet-basi, leader of 
an ethno-religious millet. This function, he claims, only emerged in the seventeenth century when 
the empire started to decline and decentralise. Chapter Three proceeds to illustrate the relation- 
ship between the Ottoman State and the Orthodox patriarch in the sixteenth century. This chap- 
ter focuses on the role of the patriarch as a tax farmer and how the attractiveness of this position 
led to many cases of simony, i.e. the buying and selling of offices. It is striking that theological 
and other ideological issues regarding the Church in this historical period are entirely absent. 
This absence follows from Papademetriou’s insistence on contextualising the Church within its 
Ottoman social and economic context but it seems to this reader at least that an integration of 
the ideological/theological dimension could have helped develop a fuller picture of the Greek 
Orthodox Church. Obviously, there are many previous studies on these aspects; however, a new- 
comer to the field must wonder whether the function of tax farmer and interactions with Otto- 
man officials fully portrays a Church hierarch's life in the sixteenth century. Another element 
which is absent from the analysis is the subjects paying the taxes. No doubt sources referring to 
lay people are sparse, yet it is obvious that Papademetriou has chosen to exclusively focus on the 
relationship between Greek Orthodox elites and the Ottoman state which again leaves the non- 
specialist wondering what, for example, kept the Orthodox subjects from converting to Islam. If 
their Church leaders did not provide anything beyond an economic institution collecting taxes, 
and a corrupt one at that, what then restrained them from converting to Islam and thereby avoid- 
ing taxation? Chapter Four turns to direct evidence in the Ottoman sources of the fiscal relation- 
ship between the Ottoman state and the Church, showing the Church hierarchs as functionaries 
of the state. Disputing the view that the Church was semi-autonomous like a guild, Papademe- 
triou suggests that it was governed entirely by the state like any other fiscal institution. Chapter 
Five moves from the role of clerics to the influential Greek Orthodox lay elite, particularly focus- 
ing on one colourful individual, the influential archon Michael Kantakouzenos, also called Seyta- 
noglou, son of Satan, from the sixteenth century. The Conclusion points to the fact that even 
though the patriarchal offices were in principle life appointments, the patriarchs changed on aver- 
age between every second and every third year during the fifteenth to seventeenth centuries. The 
frequent changes of patriarchs were caused by tough competition for this lucrative position and 
the power interests of Greek economic elites. Only from the seventeenth century are there signs 
of the patriarchate consolidating its corporate authority over individual bishops as a first step to 
developing real authority over the Greek community, as is known from the concept of millet 
where the patriarch is considered a community leader - millet-basi. 

Papademetriou convincingly shows that Church hierarchs in the fourteenth to sixteenth cen- 
turies often accepted the rules of the game set by the Ottoman state and also personally profited 
from it but he fails to address the ways in which lay members of the Church experienced their 
leaders and the Church community. For this end we need other sources than those used in this 
study. In a sense, Papademetriou risks falling into the same traps as the scholarship he criticises: 
overgeneralisation and anachronism. Nevertheless, as a first book-length study proposing an 
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alternative source-based understanding of the relationship between the Church and the Ottoman 
state over the centuries, Papademetriou’s provides an important new perspective on the field and 
a fascinating account, introducing a rich Ottoman vocabulary indicative of the author’s broad 
insight and linguistic proficiency. Unfortunately, the glossary is somewhat inadequate and the 
author seems to have been let down by the copy-editor, as the text suffers from many errors, repe- 
titions and inconsistencies that do not serve as a fair presentation of the study’s effort to challenge 
previous ways of seeing the Orthodox Church exclusively from the perspective of the conquered 
and its spiritual mission. In spite of these caveats, Render unto the Sultan is a refreshing scholarly 
contribution that pragmatically observes the Church as deeply embedded in the Ottoman state 
and not simply as a dormant ethno-national community awaiting redemption. 


Trine Stauning-Willert 
Copenhagen 


A Note from the Reviews Editor 


The Modern Greek reviews section of this issue is dedicated to translations of Modern Greek Lit- 
erature. Since so many of the Modern Greek books received by BMGS for review are new literary 
translations, it seems appropriate to celebrate not only the art of the translators but also the dedi- 
cation of the small independent publishers producing them. 


Konstantinos Theotokis, The Life and Death of Hangman Thomas (tr. J. M. Q. Davies) London: 
Colenso Books 2016 and Konstantinos Theotokis, Corfiot Tales (tr. J. M. Q. Davies) London: 
Colenso Books, 2017. 

DOI: 10.1017/byz.2018.14 


Literary works in translation are, for better or worse, often taken by readers as representative not 
only m a particular artistic endeavour but of the broader culture, society, or nation from which 
they are taken to 'originate'. This readerly approach seems deeply unfair: why should a novel, 
short story, or play written in another language be asked to bear a burden of representation that 
literature ‘originally’ written in one's own language is not? Why should translated literature be 
expected to provide not just a narrative or acie experience but ethnographic ‘information’ as 
well? Precisely because I dislike such habits of reading, I am often on guard against them, both as 
a translator and as an educator, which affects both what I choose to translate or teach, and how I 
choose to do so. As I read J. M. Q. Davies’ new translations of Konstantinos Theotokis's Corfiot 
Tales and The Life and Death of Hangman Thomas, I found myself wondering how, particularly 
in our current 4MeToo moment’, I would discuss these texts with English-speaking students 
who might be tempted to take these fictional works as indicative of Greek rural life, albeit of the 
past. How would I frame a discussion so as to responsibly treat the sexual violence, patriarchal 
societal structures, and pervasive cruelty and aggression that saturate every page of these works, 
s also checking the temptation to read Theotokis's villages as stand-ins for some larger Greek 
reality? 

Theotokis’ s work is, of course, often taken even in Greece as skirting the edge of ithografia, 
engaging in a kind of folkloristic naturalism while also incorporating expressionist hues and fig- 
ures—combining, that is to say, literary and artistic trends operative in Greece in the late 19°" and 
early 20? century with those of western Europe. Theotokis was well acquainted with these larger 
trends, given his birth to a wealthy Corfiot family, his polyglot education, and his early adult life 
in Paris and Venice. The stories contained in Corfiot Tales (most of which were first published in 
literary journals between 1899 and 1912 and again in a posthumous collection in 1935) and the 
novella The Life and Death of Hangman Thomas, first published in 1920, are all set in Corfiot 
villages and towns, offering scenes of daily labour, describing wedding rituals, dances and dress, 
even the habits of livestock. And while there are fleeting moments of joy - merriment and laughter 
during Carnival festivities in “Village Life’ or the carefree singing of two young shepherdesses on a 
hillside in ‘Reputation’ - the overwhelming cumulative impression of both volumes is of a harsh, 
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At the beginning of 1941 Britain decided to provide military aid to Greece, which 
was facing an ongoing war against Italy and was expecting a German invasion. This 
article discusses the impressions and experiences of the British soldiers who took 
part in the campaign, using their letters, diaries and their — mostly unpublished — 
reminiscences. It examines their perception of Greece and its inhabitants, as well of 
their fellow allies and their enemies; their venture in military operations, or 
captivity; and their daily routine. Furthermore, it comments on their retrospective 
assessments of the campaign. 


Keywords: British soldiers; letters, diaries, memoirs; Greek history 


Introduction 


At the beginning of 1941 Germany and her allies dominated continental Europe and 
Britain remained isolated. Apart from the Battle of Britain, the only victory that British 
forces had won was outside Europe, in North Africa against the Italians. The repulsion 
of the Italian offensive against Greece in the previous autumn was the only defeat the 
Axis forces had suffered on the continent until that time. Thus, Germany’s decision to 
aid its ally and invade Greece forced London to send a small expeditionary force to the 
country, which, however, was unable to check the enemy advance and was soon forced 
to retreat. The decision to provide Greece with military aid, despite Britain’s shortages 
and weaknesses at the time, as well as the conduct of the campaign, were criticized and 
disputed both during the war and afterwards. This subject has preoccupied both British 
and Greek and, to a lesser extent, German historians, though it has by no means been 
treated exhaustively. In the last two decades new studies have succeeded in shedding 
light on unknown aspects of the campaign by drawing on new sources. 
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The emphasis, however, continues to be laid on its political, diplomatic and operational 
dimensions.' 

This article will attempt to approach the British campaign in Greece? by focusing 
on the impressions and experiences of the British soldiers who took part in it. More spe- 
cifically, it will attempt to provide a brief description of their perception of Greece and 
its inhabitants, their fellow Allied combatants and their enemies, the military opera- 
tions, the experience of captivity and everyday life. It will also attempt to record and 
comment on the conclusions they reached regarding the campaign. 

The study is based both on contemporary and on later testimonies of campaign vet- 
erans that are held in the Private Papers Archives at the Imperial War Museum in Lon- 
don. They consist of 15 personal testimonies: four letters written by soldiers to their 
loved ones (written between May 1941 and January 1942), two diaries and nine mem- 
oirs, generally unpublished, written during the period 1960-2000. Their data have been 
cross-checked against the memoirs of other veterans and a selection of the most impor- 
tant historical works on this particular subject. 

The authors of these sources were all British males of military age and they all sur- 
vived the Second World War. At the time of the expedition five of them were non- 
commissioned officers and privates, three junior officers, four senior officers and three 
general officers. Six of them served in combat units, eight as auxiliary troops - i.e. in the 
Royal Army Ordnance Corps (RAOC), the Royal Army Medical Corps (RAMC), the 
Corps of Royal Engineers and the RAF's ground crew - and one in the administration 
as a General Staff officer. This means that they were not all involved in the military 
operations to the same extent and that they did not all have the same overview of events. 
Six of them, of various ranks and units, were captured in the final phase of the expedi- 
tion and spent the rest of the war as prisoners of war, usually in Germany. Their social 
background varies as well: though most of them appear to come from middle-class fam- 
ilies, there are also a few of working-class origin. 

The letters, diaries and memoirs represent exciting primary sources for historians, 
because through their subjective nature and narrative style they provide useful informa- 
tion about their authors' experiences, relationships, emotions and motives, about the 


1 See, indicatively, G. Long, Australia in the War of 1939-1945, II: Greece, Crete and Syria (Canberra 
1953); F. L. W. Wood, The New Zealand People at War: Political and External Affairs (Wellington 1958); 
R. Higham, Diary of a Disaster: British Aid to Greece, 1940-1941 (Lexington 1986); A. Zapantis, Hitler’s 
Balkan Campaign and the Invasion of the USSR (New York 1987); A. Beevor, Crete. The Battle and the 
Resistance (London 1991); S. Lawlor, Churchill and the Politics of War, 1940-1941 (Cambridge 1994); G. 
E. Blau, Invasion Balkans! The German Campaign in the Balkans, Spring 1941 (Shippensburg 1997); H. 
Richter, H iroAo-yepuavikij, eníüeon evavtiov to EAAdéac, trans. K. Sarropoulos (Athens 1998); M. 
Willingham, Perilous Commitments. The Battle for Greece and Crete, 1940-1941 (Staplehurst 2005); P. 
Ewer, Forgotten ANZACS: the Campaign in Greece, 1941 (Carlton North, Vic. 2008); C. Stockings and E. 
Hancock, Swastika over the Acropolis: Re-interpreting the Nazi Invasion of Greece in World War II 
(Leiden and Boston 2013). 

2 It does not include the experience of the Battle of Crete, which constitutes a special chapter in the history 
of WWII in the Mediterranean. 
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way in which they perceived events, people and things. Despite their subjectivity, their 
language use is often influenced by formal or public discourse.’ The motives of the crea- 
tors of such sources may vary, depending on the genre, the author, and the conditions 
under which they are written. Soldiers in particular write letters or keep diaries in order 
to keep in touch with their loved ones, to express their feelings, to relate their experien- 
ces, to avoid oblivion, to boost their morale, or even to confirm their personal identity 
in an alien environment. The desire to express oneself and achieve self-awareness can 
also motivate veterans to write reminiscences. Reminiscences, however, differ from let- 
ters and diaries because of their retrospective character, which allows the author to 
compose events and to place them in an order that did not exist at the time he/she expe- 
rienced them. Thus, a soldier’s decision to write his reminiscences may respond to his 
need to make sense of his wartime experiences and to justify wartime actions, to create 
‘memorial gestures that fix and communicate public meaning, like war monuments’, or 
to provide an answer to other relevant publicized material.° 


The Greek campaign: political dilemmas and military realities 


The Greek campaign of spring 1941 was the result of a series of military but primarily 
political and diplomatic dilemmas faced by Britain in this phase of the war. Mussolini's 
failure to defeat Greece gave Britain the opportunity to create a new front against the 
Axis in continental Europe and to strike against Italian positions in the Mediterranean. 
At the same time, however, it created additional obligations and commitments at a 
moment when the Battle of Britain was not yet over and, furthermore, the British forces 
in Egypt were confronted with the Italian invasion.* 

The possibility of an Italian collapse in Albania, a British military presence in 
Greece, the consequent threat of British air attacks on the Romanian oilfields and the 
need to secure Germany's southern Mediterranean flank for the eventual invasion of the 
Soviet Union led to Hitler's decision to invade Greece (Operation Marita). The British 
government learned of the Germans' plans in early January 1941 and decided 'to do 
everything possible [...] to send at once to Greece the fullest support within our power'.^ 


3 I. Paperno, ‘What can be done with diaries?', Russian Review 63.4 (2004) 561-5; M. Dobson, ‘Letters’, 
in M. Dobson and B. Ziemann (eds), Reading Primary Sources. The Interpretation of Texts from 
Nineteenth- and Twentieth-Century History (London 2009) 57, 64, 69; Ch. Hammerle, ‘Diaries’, op. cit., 
146-55; and D. Carlson, ‘Autobiography’, op. cit., 189. 

4 S. Hynes, ‘Personal narratives and commemoration’, in J. Winter and E. Sivan (eds), War and 
Remembrance in the Twentieth Century (Cambridge 1999) 205. 

5 J. Peneff, ‘Myths in life stories’, in R. Samuel and P. Thompson (eds), The Myths We Live By (London 
and New York 1987) 38; A. Thomson, ‘Memory as a battlefield: personal and political investments in the 
national military past’, Oral History Review 22.2 (1995) 65; Paperno, "What can be done’, 562-3; J. 
Hellbeck, “The diaries of Fritzes and the letters of Gretchens": personal writings from the German-Soviet 
War and their readers', Kritiko: Explorations in Russian and Eurasian History 10.3 (2009) 575-6. 

6 Lawlor, Churchill, 176-256, and Higham, Diary, 26. 

7. W. Churchill, The Grand Alliance: The Second World War (New York 2002, 1st ed. 1948) 14. 
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Such assistance, it was believed, would determine the attitude of Turkey and influence 
both the US (in view of the extension of aid to Britain through the ratification of The 
Lend-Lease Act) and the USSR. Yet the decision was critical from the military point of 
view, since any possible assistance could come only from the forces of the Middle East, 
whose limited resources were overstretched by extensive commitments. At the same 
time, it was most probable that a small expeditionary force in Greece could not match a 
massive German offensive and would be compelled to withdraw once again (after Nor- 
way and Dunkirk), provoking unnecessary casualties. Indeed, both the Commander-in- 
Chief of Middle East Command, General Archibald Percival Wavell, and the Prime 
Ministers of Australia and New Zealand, Robert Menzies and Peter Fraser, were reluc- 
tant to support an expedition to Greece, though in the end the political factors prevailed 
over the military realities. Nor was the Greek dictator Ioannis Metaxas impressed by 
the British offer in January 1941 of three divisions, but after his death at the end of the 
month, the pro-British King George II was persuaded to accept a British expeditionary 
force.* 

Thus, Operation Lustre began: between 6 March and 3 April about 62,000 men 
and their equipment were moved to Greece. These comprised the British 1st Armoured 
Brigade, the 2nd New Zealand Division and the 6th Australian Division, the so-called 
‘Lustre force’ or ‘W’ Force, named after their commander, Lieutenant-General Sir Henry 
Maitland Wilson. Lieutenant General Sir Bernard Freyberg was appointed commander 
of the New Zealand division and Lieutenant General Thomas Blamey commander of 
the Australian one. Due to shortages in shipping, these forces arrived in Greece in a 
piecemeal fashion, some of them too late to do anything but withdraw.? 

The Germans launched their simultaneous attack against Greece and Yugoslavia on 
6 April. Soon, the German army marched unhindered through Yugoslavia and the Var- 
dar valley, occupying Thessaloniki on April 9 and forcing the Greek Second Army in 
Eastern Macedonia and Western Thrace to capitulate unconditionally. On the next day 
SS and Panzer groups advanced in the western part of Greek Macedonia, and after 
being briefly stopped at the Kleidi Pass near the town of Florina, they broke through, 
compelling British, Dominion and Greek troops to retreat. During the next few days the 
^W" Force withdrew southwards to Thermopylae in order to create a new defensive line. 
Yet when the exhausted and encircled Greek Army in Albania surrendered to the Ger- 
mans on 20 April, Wilson ordered a general withdrawal. British and Dominion units 
retreated towards the harbours of Attica and the Peloponnese, where most of them 
(about 50,000 soldiers) were evacuated by the Royal Navy. Estimates of total British 
and Dominion casualties vary according to the sources, and are not usually precise: 
10,000-14,000, largely base and auxiliary troops, became prisoners of war, and 
between 1,000 and 2,500 were listed as killed or missing. The losses in heavy 


8 Beevor, Crete, 14-16, and Richter, H itado-yeppavixy, 231-4, 317-43. 
9 Richter, H itado-yeppavixy, 346-7, 431; Lawlor, Churchill, 168, and Stockings and Hancock, Swastika, 
25. 
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equipment, artillery and transport were much heavier and caused serious problems for 
Wavell and his ongoing commitments in Libya and Crete. The Germans suffered about 
5,000 casualties (killed and wounded). The Greek and Italian losses were much greater, 
since they include the total number of victims since the beginning of the conflict in Octo- 
ber 1940 (around 15,000 and 38,000 dead or missing respectively).'° 


Veterans' testimonies 


The Place 

The veterans’ testimonies refer extensively to the nature and scenery of Greece, the 
ancient monuments, the towns, the inhabitants and their customs, recalling earlier 
accounts by British travellers in the Balkans. These references are more detailed in the 
memoirs than they are in the letters and particularly the diaries. The British soldiers 
seem to have been particularly impressed by Greece’s mountain landscapes, which for 
them was a novel spectacle compared with what they had seen either back home or in 
Egypt, where they had previously served. It is worth noting that these accounts are in 
complete contrast to those we find in the reminiscences of the veterans of the Salonika 
Campaign in the First World War, which generally presented a negative picture of the 
region’s topography and described the climate as ‘poisonous’ (because of mosquitos 
and malaria).'' This is probably an indication of the different conditions encountered in 
the same country by the British soldiers in the two wars, as well as the difference 
between the static war on the Salonika Front and the Blitzkrieg retreat in the 1941 cam- 
paign. "The country here was very beautiful with high, snow-covered mountain ranges 
[...] and all the spring flowers were just coming out’, Major R. R. C. Boileau of the Brit- 
ish Rangers commented in a letter.'^ Brigadier Parrington in his diary noted the differ- 
ence between the ‘wonderful air’ of Greece and the ‘enervating climate of Egypt." 
Other testimonies, however, mention the ‘bitterly cold weather’ and the ‘hard, solid, ver- 
tical, cold rain’ that the British soldiers encountered in the mountainous and northern 
areas of the country, noting that ‘we were living in luxury’ compared to their poorly 
dressed Greek counterparts.'* The Australians and New Zealanders, on the other hand, 


10 Richter, H itado-yeppavixy, 468-595; Willingham, Perilous Commitments, 76-96; Beevor, Crete, 30-42, 
54. On the Allies’ losses see Stockings and Hancock, Swastika, 504, 516. 

11 H. Lake, In Salonica with our Army (London 1917) 15, 128. See also G. W. Price, The Story of the 
Salonica Army (New York 1918) 4, 269. 

12 I[mperial] W[ar] M[useum, London}/P[rivate] P[apers]/Doc. 7135: R. R. C. Boileau: Letter, 6 May 1941. 
13 IWM/PP/Doc. 7311: L. Parrington: Diary, 8 March 1941. See also IWM/PP/Doc. 438: H. W. Beatty 
Hayley, A Wartime Interlude. An Account of his Participation in the Second World War, August 1939-April 
1946 (Keele 1994) 50. 

14 IWM/PP/Doc. 7135: R. R. C. Boileau: Letter, May 1941 (last letter); IWM/PP/Doc. 7626: W. G. (Rocky) 
Rockall, ‘ZETO EMAZ. A Greek Tragedy’, unpublished typescript, 1990, 5; IWM/PP/Doc. 7933: C. M. L. 
Clements: Campaign-Greece 1941, unpublished memoirs, n.d. (1960s). 
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seemed to have suffered worse from the weather.'? Another characteristic feature of the 
testimonies is the different way in which they describe Greek rural houses compared 
with the testimonies from the First World War: in the First World War they are 
described as ‘poor, mean structures with never a hint or trace of beauty or security 
about them’,'® while in the Second they are presented as ‘more spotlessly clean than the 
average cottage in England'.!/ The soldiers’ impressions in the 1941 campaign may 
have been different to those in the Great War, but the traces of that war were still visible 
in the landscape: some of the soldiers who reached Macedonia could still see the scenes 
of the battles waged in the Salonika Campaign and discover objects left by the Allied 
soldiers in the old trenches.!? The descriptions of the towns are very brief and, apart 
from the references to historical monuments, coffee-houses and clubs, they usually pres- 
ent the destruction caused by enemy bombing. '? 

The references to ancient monuments are also limited. Here too we find compari- 
sons with Egypt, as the ‘monstrous’ dimensions of the Egyptian pyramids are contrasted 
with the simplicity of the Acropolis, which is regarded as being ‘so much more cultured 
and different’ - an indication, perhaps, of the classical education of the individuals who 
made such observations.?? Also, most of the testimonies make positive comments about 
the local cuisine, although some show less enthusiasm for the local drinks, ‘all pretty 


nasty and mostly very intoxicating such as Retsina, Greek brandy and Mastikha’.*! 


Allies, friends and enemies 

"^W" Force consisted of a variety of nationalities, not just British, Australians and New 
Zealanders but also Palestinians and Cypriots who were working as sappers, labourers 
and mule drivers. During the campaign British soldiers also encountered Greek soldiers 
as well as civilians, and a mixture of soldiers and refugees of different nationalities. As 
for ‘W’ Force itself, the comments of the British soldiers are usually positive and stress 
the bravery and high morale of the men. More rarely, a few of them express complaints 
about the unruly behaviour of Australian and New Zealander soldiers, repeating tradi- 
tional British stereotypes. In at least two of his letters Boileau makes derogatory remarks 
about the Australians. Indeed, in one of them he claims that his men ‘have twice the guts 
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of the N.Zs and 500 times the guts of an Aussie’. His comment may well have to do 
with the debate over whether it was the Rangers or the Australians of the 19°" Infantry 
Brigade that retreated prematurely from the battle at Kleidi Pass, thus exposing the 
Allied defence - according to some Australian and New Zealander sources, it was the 
British Rangers who were to blame.” 

There are more frequent references to Greek soldiers. Here the spirit of camaraderie 
and respect in the common struggle against the Axis forces co-exists with a feeling of 
pity for the sufferings the Greek soldiers faced and for their poor and inadequate equip- 
ment. Boileau, who was very strict with Dominion soldiers, commented that the Greek 
‘is a brave fighter, but cannot, even by an infant of two, be expected to stand up against 
modern air attack, tanks etc. when armed with a somewhat ancient rifle’.** Major R. A. 
Barnett provides a highly dramatic picture of his Greek comrades-in-arms during a 
retreat in a letter to his mother: 


they seemed to have lost all their heart and morale and were continuously 
drifting away in twos and threes. [...] Added to that they had to carry out a 
long withdrawal with no mechanical transport and they were dog tired.” 


Other British testimonies paint similar pictures, though they do not express deroga- 
tory comments about the Greek soldiers - yet another way in which these testimonies 
differ from those given in the Great War.*° The testimonies generally display a cordial 
attitude towards the civilian population, no doubt in response to the warm reception 
and hospitality the latter gave to the British and Dominion troops. The expressions of 
admiration and gratitude are often accompanied by a feeling of shame at abandoning 
the country to the mercy of the enemy.”’ Barnett wrote that the ardent farewell given to 
the Allied troops by the people of Athens ‘was pathetic and brought tears to our eyes’, 
while staff officer Arthur Guy Salisbury-Jones declared later that ‘throughout those 
days I was haunted by the thought that, after their valiant stand against Italians and 
Germans alike, we were leaving them in the lurch'.?? 

The references to the enemy - German and Italian soldiers - are rarer, although the 
testimonies of quite a few British soldiers that arrived in Greece before 6 April speak of 
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the provocative behaviour of German spies and the observation of the Allied landings 
by the German military attaché in Athens. Some of the authors of the sources 
acknowledge the battle-worthiness and good training of the German troops, particu- 
larly the vanguard units, although the subject most frequently mentioned is the rumours 
about the supposed ‘fifth-columnists’, or German paratroopers who were alleged to be 
carrying out attacks disguised in Greek and Australian army uniforms. The rumours are 
mentioned in other English-language sources but have not been confirmed.*° The Ital- 
ians rarely appear in the British soldiers’ accounts but when they do it is either as Greek 
prisoners of war (“W’ Force did not engage any Italian forces), or in the aerial combats 
that took place in the skies over Greece, where they are usually described in derogatory 
language.*! 


Military operations 

In the veterans’ testimonies the campaign in Greece is largely presented as a constant 
retreat. Many of the veterans never managed to reach their original destinations, while 
a considerable number of them landed in Greece when preparations for the evacuation 
of the Allied troops had already begun.*” Barnett commented that it was ‘hateful having 
to start the campaign by withdrawing like that without firing a shot, especially as it 
meant not only leaving to its fate the countryside that had befriended us and housed us 
for the past three weeks'."^ Also, the veterans’ testimonies reveal a certain difficulty in 
accurately reconstructing the details of the operations, a weakness that is evident in sim- 
ilar works of military history. It was natural that the authors of the sources that were 
compiled at the time the events took place (letters and diaries) should not have had a 
full or clear picture of the situation. The memoirs that appeared later, on the other 
hand, often follow the narrative adopted in the official Allied histories of the campaign 
Or serve as responses to these histories in order to refute conclusions believed to damage 
the authors’ personal or national prestige.?^ The accounts of battles are usually confined 
to the hostilities between German vanguards and Allied rearguards. An example of this 
is the battle that took place at Kleidi Pass, where the German Panzer attack was initially 
dealt with successfully by the Allied anti-tank guns and artillery.?? It should be noted 
that the testimonies refer almost exclusively to clashes between British, Dominion and 
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German troops, despite the fact that in the same area (Pisoderi) the clashes between 
Greek and German troops were just as fierce, if not fiercer. In this respect, the testimo- 
nies (even the contemporary ones) largely adopt the narrative followed by the later liter- 
ature in English. In both cases, cultural stereotypes and a sense of cultural and racial 
superiority on the part of ‘W’ Force commanders, combined with the poor judgements 
of the technologically less-developed Greek Army undermined the Greek contribution 
to the campaign.*° The language barrier probably contributed to such interpretations. 
In any case we know that, together with the absence of proper information and of good 
maps, it hampered effective Greek-‘W’ Force cooperation.” 

It is no accident, then, that the testimonies focus their accounts of the military oper- 
ations mainly on the difficulties of troop movements due to the poor road network, the 
mountainous terrain, the bad weather, the retreat of soldiers and civilians along the 
same roads and the Luftwaffe raids.?? Hayley later painted a bleak picture of the retreat 
over Mount Bralos: 


By this time the road was chock-a-block with lorries, guns, Bren-carriers and just 
about every imaginable vehicle. No lights were allowed and everyone was 
anxious not to be caught by the advancing enemy [...] Greek lorries, old tractors 
and ancient buses caused us a lot of bother for they neither knew nor cared about 
military convoy procedures, and no doubt they were pretty demoralized.^? 


The constant fear of enemy air raids and the lack of RAF support are evident in the Brit- 
ish veterans' works. Although the bad weather conditions that prevailed during the Ger- 
man offensive did not permit the Luftwaffe to play an active role in the hostilities, the air 
raids hampered the Allied retreat and terrified the British and Dominion troops. The 


lack of RAF support was bemoaned by all the campaign veterans. New Zealander sol- 


diers would comment sarcastically that the RAF's initials stood for ‘Rare As Fairies’.*° 


The sight of any type of British aircraft was enough to momentarily boost their spirits, 
though they would soon realize that that was all they were going to see. For some the 
anti-aircraft cover was a farce: W. G. Rockall, who was serving in the ground crew of 
RAF, said that ‘it became a standing joke that if Jerry didn’t get us the Bofors would’.*! 
Comments on the Greek air force were equally sarcastic: 'the Greeks had a few high 


wing PZL1 monoplane aircraft which were as ancient as the hills around us'. ^? 
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Evacuation 
The evacuation of the Allied troops from Greece is a major theme in the veterans' testi- 
monies. They all stress the dramatic, often chaotic, conditions in which it took place. 
According to the plan drawn up by the commanders of ‘W’ Force, the evacuation opera- 
tion (Operation Demon) was to be carried out between 24 and 29 April through ports in 
eastern and western Attica and the Peloponnese.^? The troops that made their way to 
Attica almost all managed to be evacuated without any serious problems. However, the 
agony felt by those who were left behind waiting for the next boat was acute: 'It was a 
terrible moment, the most awful of my life I think’, Boileau notes in one of his letters. ^* 
In the Peloponnese things turned out worse: the German air force was now bombarding 
the retreating army on a daily basis, while on 26 April German paratroopers captured 
the Corinth Canal. In Nafplio the bombing and the sinking of the passenger ship ‘Ulster 
Prince' spread panic and temporarily closed the harbour. Later the available ships left 
overloaded, carrying 5,000 instead of 3,000 soldiers.^? Although about 4,000 New Zea- 
landers managed to leave Monemvasia without any problems, at Kalamata some 7,000- 
9,000 men were left behind, together with their commander, Brigadier Leonard Parring- 
ton, who was forced to surrender two days later.*° The confusion that exists over the 
number of those who were evacuated and the number of those who were taken prisoner 
at Kalamata is due partly to the chaotic conditions and partly to the fact that among the 
troops of ‘W’ Force, there was an indeterminate number of refugees, mainly Yugoslav 
soldiers - who, according to Parrington, numbered about 2,500.77 

The surrender of such a large number of men (about two thirds of the Allies’ total 
losses in the campaign) caused great discontent in the aftermath of the campaign and 
continued to be debated after the war, with many of the protagonists in the drama, 
including Wilson and Freyberg, laying the blame on Parrington, on the grounds that he 
had not made proper preparations for his defence. Brigadier George Davy, one of those 
who oversaw Operation Demon, called his surrender ‘a disgrace’.** In his unpublished 
memoirs, Lieutenant Colonel Charles Marcus Lefevre Clements also makes implicit 
criticisms of Parrington's handling of the situation, although his own stance in the repul- 
sion of the German forces has also been criticized. On his part, Parrington claims in his 
diary that, knowing that no more ships would arrive that day, and with the Germans 
already outside Kalamata, he decided that further resistance was futile. The affair was 
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investigated after the war by a British military court of enquiry, which decided not to 
proceed with further investigations.^? It is indeed difficult to imagine how the British 
brigadier could have dealt with the German advance successfully until the evacuation 
operation was completed - if, that is, British ships had continued to arrive - given that 
the number of combat-worthy troops he had at his disposal was limited and their 
morale low. Overall, however, the evacuation of ‘W’ Force from Greece was a successful 
operation, which was by no means a minor achievement in the circumstances. Aside 
from seaborne evacuations, the RAF also managed to fly around 940 passengers out of 
Greece. The ground engineer Rockall, who escaped in a sea-plane, mentions the case of 
a Sunderland aircraft ‘that had so many on board that it couldn’t get off the water and 
more or less taxied all to the way to Alexandria’.°° 


Captivity 

Parrington’s notes in his diary are terse and come to an end on the day of the surrender. 
Parrington speaks of the soldiers’ exhaustion, the collapse of morale and discipline, 
which was intensified by the confusion, the rumours that were rife and the presence of 
thousands of ‘restless’ Yugoslav soldiers who were accompanied by their wives and chil- 
dren.°! Similar scenes are portrayed by both Clements and MacLean. Clements tried to 
escape but was arrested at Antikythera. MacLean also mentions the Palestinian (Arabs 
and Jews) and Cypriot sappers and labourers who accompanied the troops of ‘W’ Force, 
a disproportionately large percentage of whom were taken prisoner, as it appears they 
were not a priority in the evacuation procedure. According to Gavin Long, the official 
historian of the Australian army, 3,806 of the 4,670 labourers were captured during the 
campaign.?? Obviously, the Jewish labourers were in a tragic position. MacLean men- 
tions a member of the Jewish Company who, with tears running down his face, said to 
him: “You don’t know, but they'll take us all up to the hills and shoot the lot of us, Pm a 
Jew I know’.*? In contrast, quite a few Cypriots managed to escape captivity because of 
the language they spoke, or escaped after being taken prisoner by pretending to be 
Greeks.** 

MacLean and the other prisoners who had been caught in the Peloponnese, 
together with others who had been taken captive in Attica, such as the military doctor 
Cyril Hamersma, were initially interned in a prisoner-of-war camp in the city of Cor- 
inth. There, apart from Britons, Australians and New Zealanders, it was possible to 
find Indians, Sikhs, Cypriots, Jews, Arabs, Yugoslavs, a number of soldiers in the service 
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of the Albanian King Zog, Maoris, Fijians and even German and Italian deserters. The 
camp conditions are described as pitiful and the food meagre. By the end of the third 
week 7596 of the men were suffering from various illnesses, mainly dysentery, and the 
first death had occurred. After a visit by the Swedish Red Cross and also by Himmler 
himself, the conditions partly improved. A great deal of help was provided by the local 
Greek inhabitants, often of course with a view to profit, despite the German 
prohibitions: 


They were first class people, the best you could get anywhere, they were not 
averse to dodging machine guns to fling stuff over the wire to us and this kind 
of thing was common place, and happened every day in one place or another, 
everybody saw this.?? 


The German guards are generally presented as being hard on the prisoners and particu- 
larly cruel to the Jews, whom they would beat and humiliate. Hamersma feared that he 
might be picked on because of his black curly hair.°° Six weeks after their arrival in Cor- 
inth, the prisoners were ordered to begin marching on foot towards Athens and from 
there they continued to Thessaloniki (some on various kinds of transport and others on 
foot). MacLean says that along the entire way they were offered currants, cigarettes and 
food by men, women and children, despite the threats or warning shots of the German 
soldiers." In Thessaloniki they were installed in the Pavlos Melas prisoner-of-war 
camp, where the conditions were ‘utterly filthy’, which led to an unknown number of 
prisoners dying of exhaustion and illness.?? From there, from late July onwards, they 
gradually began to be transferred to various Stalags in Germany. Hamersma later 
recalled the scene of their departure: 


From the old Turkish barracks in Salonica we were lined up, faint with hunger, 
a few possessions under our arms, then counted and pushed into some sort of 
column to begin our march through the streets of Salonica past the curious 
Greek people who lined the pavements, silently watching our ignominious 
departure. There were a few tears and handkerchiefs held by the black- 
shawled women, but the men with caps pulled well down over their dark fear- 
filled eyes hung sheepishly in the background. What a contrast to our 
triumphant entry into Athens in troop-laden lorries [..] a few months 
previously.^? 


A remarkably large number of soldiers from ‘W’ Force managed to escape after the com- 
plete occupation of Greece by the Axis forces, some of them even after they had been 
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transferred to prisoner-of-war camps. According to some British estimates, some 1,400 
men managed to secretly get out of Greece by December 1941. Many others were con- 
cealed by local people and escaped later with the help of the Resistance, or remained in 
hiding until the end of the Nazi occupation in the autumn of 1944.°° 


Soldiers’ daily routine and leisure time 

The nature of the Greek campaign and the way in which it developed left little scope for 
the soldiers to have leisure time and a fixed daily routine, as happened on other, static 
fronts. The campaign lasted less than two months, during which time British and 
Dominion troops had to disembark at Piraeus, move quickly to Greece’s northern bor- 
ders, confront the enemy’s assault, and then retreat even more rapidly south again in 
order to be evacuated. Thus their time was taken up by troop movements, hostilities, 
assembling and disassembling equipment, the repair or destruction of military materiel, 
taking care of the wounded and sick. It is no accident, then, that little mention is made 
in the veterans’ testimonies of leisure-time activities. Few of the men - and even then, 
rarely - had the opportunity to visit, for example, the Acropolis and Athens’ other 
ancient monuments, or to stroll around the city’s streets. One who did was Hamersma 
who, whenever his duties permitted, would explore the city, making ‘sketches continu- 
ously at every possible opportunity’. More frequent mention is made of visits to cof- 
fee-shops, patisseries and tavernas, where the British soldiers consumed local dishes and 
drinks, which they were very often treated to by the locals. Rockall relates how some- 
times, after endless shifts at the airfields, he would visit tavernas and coffee-shops, mak- 
ing merry with fellow soldiers and Greeks. Indeed, he mentions a visit he made to a 
cinema in Larissa where he had heard an English film was playing: “English film?! Have 
you ever seen "Ceiling Zero" with James Cagney speaking French, with Greek subtitles 
on the bottom of the screen? It was hilarious'.5? During the withdrawal phase, of course, 
there were no opportunities at all for such relaxation. Barnett noted that their only form 
of amusement was consuming as many of their supplies as possible so that they would 
not fall into the hands of the Germans. 


Veterans’ self-reflections 
As we have seen, Allied commanders sent British and Dominion troops to Greece in the 
knowledge that they would not be sufficient to stop the German operation and that they 
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would soon be forced to retreat. The soldiers themselves, of course, were not aware of 
this. Many months after the end of the campaign Barnett wrote in a letter that: 


In the light of what happened and with the knowledge one now has since the 
Russian campaign of the enormous forces which Germany had available to put 
against us, it was a ridiculously inadequate force. But I don't remember 
thinking so at that time, we were full of confidence - so much so that we took 
to Greece with us everything we possessed [...] so that we should have some 
smart clothes to wear in Berlin!^ 

The same ignorance is borne out in Hayley's memoirs, in which he states that, ‘I 
took it for granted that we would repulse a German attack on the northern boundary of 
Greece'.^? It was natural, therefore, that the reality of the situation should have dis- 
mayed the British soldiers, who once again were forced to evacuate an Allied country 
under the pressure of a German advance. In a letter to his wife in early May 1941 the 
then Squadron Leader and later Air Chief Marshal Sir Claude Pelly ended by criticizing 
the British strategy: 


It took one's mind off the dreadful tragedy of the Greek affair. We let them in 
for this thing (not us out here - the Home experts). Metaxas, had he lived, 
would never have allowed us to send a totally inadequate army into Greece, 
and just play into German hands. We've spoiled the successful little war that 
the Greeks were having, messed up in their country and had another gallant 
evacuation, losing every piece of material we put in the country, and risking 
Egypt into the bargain.°° 


This criticism is repeated in the veterans' later memoirs. In the view of Private Ben West, 
troops should never have been sent to Greece: ‘it may have shortened the Greek war 
and they wouldn't have had the casualties on both sides, the Greeks and ourselves’.°” 
Similar opinions were also expressed after the war by other protagonists in the cam- 
paign and historians, particularly Australian.5? 

Although the defeat was yet another disappointment for Britain, it led neither to a 
drop in the soldiers’ morale nor to unrest on the Home Front. In London, the House of 
Commons gave a vote of confidence to the government on its policy in Greece and 
Churchill left the Chamber to an ovation.?? Many of the soldiers who had campaigned 
in Greece shared the same sense of confidence, despite the bitterness of the evacuation. 
Boileau noted that: ‘Beaches, for some time, will fail to have much attraction for me, the 
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word has an ominous ring about it, but I look forward later to smacking the Boche on 
more even terms and getting our own back [...] The time will come’.”” 

At the same time we can see that - even in that period - it was believed by some that 
the Greek campaign should be viewed within the context of the general developments of 
the war, and so its contribution should not be underestimated. Barnett, for example, rec- 
ognized that the bitterness he had originally felt at the outcome of the Battle of Greece 
had softened and that, viewing events with the benefit of hindsight a short while later, 
he concluded that if Britain had not come to Greece's aid, the Germans would not have 
delayed their campaign in Russia. ‘And if that had happened “General Janvier and Gen- 
eral Fevrier" would not be the great generals they are today". ^! The view that Operation 
Marita had fatally delayed Operation Barbarossa was adopted by Churchill and other 
British politicians and military officials in as early as September 1941 and Barnett's let- 
ter shows that this view was widely held. This interpretation could justify their decisions 
and actions, and, on the other hand, could also provide the German military leadership 
with excuses for the failure of Barbarossa, as later assessments by German officials - 
and, indeed, by Hitler himself - show. However, since the end of the war this interpreta- 
tion has been questioned: recent historical research has shown that the reasons for the 
delay in the Russian campaign and the overall failure of the operation were much more 
complex.” 


Conclusions 


In many respects the British soldiers’ testimonies of the Greek campaign in 1941 are 
reminiscent of earlier travelogues by British travellers or veterans of the Salonika Front: 
the descriptions of the landscape and the climate, the ethnographical observations, the 
references to ancient monuments and the view of Greece as a land of the ‘living past',? 
compared with industrialized England, are a commonplace in a long tradition of travel 
writing on the Balkans by British writers and travellers. In terms of their perception of 
Greece and its people, however, their observations differ in many respects, which is per- 
haps an indication of the changes that had taken place in Greece itself; above all, how- 
ever, it shows the change of mentality in the authors of the sources and the differences 
between their experiences and those of other British veterans in the not too distant past. 

The most obvious feature is the different way in which the Greeks are presented: the 
negative stereotypes that accompanied the nineteenth-century accounts or those of the 
Great War, and which were characteristic of a 'Balkanist approach by Western Euro- 
pean observers, have receded and emphasis is now given to promoting the Greeks’ 


70 IWM/PP/Doc. 7135: R. R. C. Boileau: Letter, May 1941 (last letter). 

71 IWM/PP/Doc. 15591: R. A. Barnett: Letter, 5 January1942. 

72 Richter, H icaAo-yepua vixi, 638-9, 643-4; Stockings and Hancock, Swastika, 570-85. 

73 E. Michail, The British and the Balkans: Forming Images of Foreign Lands, 1900-1950 (London 2011), 
136. 
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positive qualities. The positive portrayals of the Greeks were unquestionably fed by the 
British popular culture of the time, which portrayed the Greek as an heroic and inspiring 
figure, as the descendant of the Ancient Greeks that was standing up to the new barbar- 
ians at an otherwise difficult and gloomy time for the Axis's opponents. ^ Our sources, 
therefore, generally treat the Greeks (soldiers and civilians) with respect and with a sense 
of camaraderie, as brothers-in-arms. Exceptions to this are the comments on the Greek 
Army's inability to meet the demands of modern warfare, the lack of references to the 
Greek Army's support in dealing with the German offensive, and the emphasis that is 
given to its collapse shortly after the Germans had breached the defensive lines on the 
northern Greek border. These exceptions, however, are partly due to the poor commu- 
nication that existed between the Greek troops and ‘W’ Force. 

As regards the campaign itself, its aims and the way in which it was conducted, the 
veterans' testimonies appear to have been considerably influenced by the public debate 
on the matter. This applies not only to the later memoirs, which naturally took into 
account the arguments of both official and unofficial histories, but also to the contempo- 
rary sources. The conclusions they draw, however, are not always the same. Alongside 
those views which are critical of the decision to send British and Dominion troops to 
Greece in 1941, there are also those which accept the arguments of the British govern- 
ment: the Allies could not have refused to support the only country which had until 
then successfully dealt with an Axis offensive, both for ethical and political reasons, as 
well as diplomatic and military ones - the latter concerned the supposed delay of the 
beginning of the offensive against the USSR, which has been thought to have played a 
decisive role in the outcome of the war. The sources are more critical of the conduct of 
the campaign and usually seek to relieve their authors of the blame for wrong decisions, 
negative actions, prematurely abandoning defensive positions or capitulating to the 
enemy, and shift it onto others, sometimes Australians or New Zealanders. In this 
respect, they confirm some of the existing stereotypes that circulated among the Allies, 
and prefigure the relevant debates in post-war English-language literature. 

Above all, the testimonies show the veterans’ need to keep the memories of their 
experiences alive for posterity. Major Barnett ended the 20-page typed letter to his 
mother with the following words: 


The Greek campaign was an amazing experience [...] This letter seems to have 
run [to] an enormous length [...] I hope if it ever reaches you, you will keep it 
as it may be interesting for me to read in the years to come.”” 


74 Michail, The British, 100. 
75 IWM/PP/Doc. 15591: R. A. Barnett: Letter, 5 January1942. 
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